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Ir was most reluctantly that I determined to suspend, during the last 
autumn, a work which is the business and the pleasure of my life, m 
order to prepare these Speeches for publication; and it is most re- 
luctantly that I now ‘ive them to the world. Even if I estimated 
their oratorical merit much more highly than I do, I should not will- 
ingly have revived, in the quiet times in which we are so happy as 
to liye, the memory of those fierce contentions in which too many 
years of my public life-were passed. Many expressions which, when 
society was convulsed by political dissension, and when the founda- 
tions of government*were shaking, were heard by an excited audience 
with sympathy and applause, may, now that the passions of all 
parties have subsided, be thought intemperate and acrimonious. It 
was especially painful to me to find myself under the necessity of 
recalling to my own recollection, and to the recollection of others, 
the keen encounters which®took place between the late Sir Robert 
Peel and myself. Some parts of the conduct of that eminent man 
I must always think deserving of serious blame. But, on a calm 
review of his long and chequered public life, I acknowledge, with 
sincere pleasure, that his faults were much more than redeemed by great 
virtues, great sacrifices, and great services. My political hostility to 
him was never in the smallest degree tainted by personal ill will. 
‘After his fall frory power a cordial reconciliation took place between 
us: ‘I admired the wisdom, the moderation, the disinterested patriot- 
ism, which he invariably showed during the last and best years of his, 
life ; I lamented his untimely death, as both a private and a public 
calamity ; and I earnestly wished that the sharp words which had 
sometimes been exchanged between us might be forgotten. 
Unhappily an act, for which the law affords no redress, but which 
L have no hesitation in pronouncing to be a gross injury to me and a 
gross fraud on the public, has compelled me to do what I should 
never have done willingly. A bookseller, naméd Vizetelly, who 
seems to agpire to that sort of distinction which Curll enjoyed a 
hundred and twenty years go, thought fit, without asking my con- 
sent, without even giving me any notice, to announce an edition of 
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my Speeches, and was not ashamed to tell the world in hishdyertise- 
ment, that he published them by special license. When the book 
appeared, I found that it contaiged fifty-six speeches, said to have 
heen delivered by me in the House of Commons. Of these speeches 
afew were reprinted from reports whicls I had corrected for the 
Mirror of Parliament or the Parliamentary Debates, and were there- 
fore, with the exception of some’ errors of the pen and the press, 
correctly given. The rest bear scarcely the faintest resemblance to 
the speeches which I really made. The substance of what I said is 
perpetually misrepresented. The connection of the arguments is 
altogether lost. Extravagant blunders are put into my mouth in 
almost every page. An editor who was not grossly ignorant would 
have perceived that no person to whom the House of Commons 
sould listen could possibly have been guilty of such blunders. An 
editor who had the smallest regard for truth, or for the fame of the 
person whose speeches he had undertaken to pullish, would have had 
yecourse to the various sources of information which ‘ere readily 
nccessible, and, by collating them, would have produced a book which 
would at least have contained no absolute nonsense. But I have 
unfortunately had an editor whose only object was to make a few 
pounds, and who was willing to sacrifice to that object my reputation 
and his own. He togk the very worst report extant, compared it 
with no other report, removed no blemish however obvious or how- 
ever ludicrous, gave to the world some hundreds of pages utterly 
contemptible both in matter and manner, and prefixed my name to 
them. The least that he should have done was to consult the files of 


The Times newspaper. I hayg frequently done so, when I have’ 


noticed in his bool any passage more than ordinarily absurd ; and I 
have almost invariably found that, in The Times newspaper, my mean- 
ing had been correctly reported, though often in words different from 
those ie I had used. 

I could fill a volume, with+instances of the injustice with which I 
haye been treated. But I will confine mysélf to a single speech, the 
speech on the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill. I have selected that speech, 
not because Mr. Vizetelly’s version of that speech is worse thar his 
versions of thirty or forty other speeches, but because I have before 
‘me a report of that speech which an honest and diligent editor would 
have thought it his first duty to consult. The report of which I 
speak was published by the Unitarian Dissenters, who were naturally 
desirous that there should be an accurate record of what had passed 
in a debate deeply interesting to them. It was not corrected by me: 
but it generally, though not uniformly, exhihits with fidelity the 
substance of what I said. 

Mr. Vizetelly makes me say that the principle of our Statutes of 
Limitation was to be found in the legislation of the Mexicans and 
Peruvians. Thatis a matter about which, a¢ I know nothing, I cer- 
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° tainly esafil nothing. Neither in The Times nor in the Unitarian 
report is there anything about Mexico or Peru. 

‘Mr. Vizetelly next makes me say that the principle of limitation 
js found “amongst the Pandects of the Benares.” Did my editor 
believe that I uttered thie swords, and that the House of Commons 
listened patiently to them? If he did, what must be thought of his 
understanding ? If he did not, sfas it the part of an honest man to 
publish” such gibberish as mine? The most charitable supposition, 
which I therefore gladly adopt, js that Mr. Vizetelly say nothing 

_ absurd in the expression which he has attributed to me. The Benares 
he probably supposes tb be some Oriental nation. What he supposes 
their Pandects to be I shall not presume to guess. If he had ex- 
amioed The ‘Times, he would have found no trace of the passage. 
The reporter, probably, did not catch what'I said, and, being more 
yeracious than Mr, Vizetelly, did not choose to ascribe to me what I 
did not say. If Mr. Vizetelly had consulted the Unitarian report, he 
would have seen that I spoke of the Pundits of Benares; and he 
might, without any very long or costly research, have learned where 
Benares is, and what a Pundit is. ( 

Mr. Vizetelly then represents me as giving the House of €ommons 
some very e&traordinary information about both the Calvinistic and 

* the Arminian Methodists. He makes me say, that Whitfield held and 
taught that the connection between Ohurch and State was sinful. 
Whitfield never held or taught any such thing; nor was I so grossly 
ignorant of the life and character of that remarkable man as to im- 
pute to him a doctrine which he would have abhorred. Here again, 
. oth in The Times and in the Unifarian report, the substance of what 
J sail is correctly given. . vs 

‘ _ Mr, Vizetelly proceeds to put into my mouth a curious account of 
the polity of the ‘Wesleyan Methodists. He makes me say that, after 
John Wesley's death, “the feeling in favour of the lay administration 
of the Sacrament became very strong and very general: a Conference 
was applied for, was constituted, and, after some discussion, it was 
determined that the request should be granted.” Such folly could 
Have been uttered only by a person profoundly ignoran' 
of Methodism. Certainly nothing of the sort was ever uttered by 
me; and nothing of the sort will be found either in The Times orin 

the Unitarian report. ! 
Mr. Vizetelly makes me s2y that the Great Charter recognises the 
principle of limitation, ® thing which everybody who has read the 
Great Charter knows not to be true, He makes me give an utterly 
false history of Lord Nottingham’s Occasional Conformity Bill.” But 
I will not weary my readers by proceeding further. ‘These samples 
‘ will prgbably be thought sufficient. They all lie within a compass of 
: seven or eight pages. Tt will be observed that all the faults which I 
have pointed out ae grave faults of substance. Slighter faults of 
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substance are numerous. As to faults of syntax and of s#ylq, hardly 
one sentence in a hundred is free from them. 

I éannot permit myself to be exhibited, in this rigiculous and de- 
grading manner, for the profit of an unprincipled man. I therefore 
unwillingly, and in mere selfdefence, giv® this volume to the public. 
I have selected, to the best of my judgment, from among my speeches, 
tliose which are the least unwortlfy to be preserved. Nine of them 
were corrected by me while they were still fresh in my methory, and 
appear glmost: word for word as they were spoken. They are the 
speech of the second of March, 1831, the speech of the twentieth of 
September, 1834, the speech of the tenth of October, 1831, the speech 
of the sixteenth of December, 1831, the speech on the Anatomy Bill, 
the speech on the India Bill, the speech on Serjeant Talfourd’s Copy- 
right Bill, the speech on the Sugar Duties, and the speech on the 
Trish Church. The substance of the remaining speeches I haye given 
with perfect ingenuousness. I have not made alterations for the 
purpose of saving my own reputation either for consistenc} or far fore- 
sight. I have not softened down the strong terms in whigh I,formerly 
expressed opinions which time and thought may haye modified ; nor 
have I@etouched my predictions in order to make them correspond 
‘with subsequent events. Had I represented myself &s speaking in 
1831, in 1840, or in ]845, as I should speak in 1853, I should have 
deprived my bool: of its chief value. This volume is now at least a 
strictly honest record of opinions and reasonings which were heard 
with favour by a large part of the Commons of England at some 
important conjunctures; and such a record, however low it may stand 
in the estimation of the literarg critic, cennot but be of use to the 
historian. . ; f 

I do not pretend to give with accuracy the diction of those speeches 
which I did not myself correct within a week after they were de- 
livered. Many expressions, and a few paragraphs, linger in my me- 
mory. But the rest, including much that had been carefully pre- 
meditated, is irrecoverably lost. Nor have I, in this part of my task, 
derived much “assistance from any report. My deliyery is, I believe, 
too rapid. Very able shorthand writers have sometimes complaified 
that they could not follow me, and have contented themselves with 
setting down the substance of what I said. As I am unable to recall 
the precise words which I used, I have done my best to put my mean- 
ing into words which I might haye used. 

Thave only, invonclusion, to beg that the readers of this Prefaco 
will pardon an egotism which a great wrong has made necessary, and 
which is quite as disagreeable to myself as it canbe to them, 
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A SPEECH 


DELIVERED IN THE Hovse oF CoMMOXS ON 
THE 2ND OF Mancu, 1831. 


On "Tuesday, the figst of March, 1831, Lord 
Johii Russell movetr the House of Commons 
for leave to bring in a bill to amend the Ye- 
presentation of the people in England and 
Wales. Thediscussion occupied seven nights. 

orning of Thursday, the 

tenth of March, the motion was carried 

without a division. The following Speech 

was made on the second night of the debate. 
Ir is a circumstance, Sir, of happy au- 
gury for the motion before the House, 
fhat almost all those who have opposed 
it have declared themselves, hostile on 
prineiple to Parliamentary Reform. 
‘Pwo Members, I think, have confessed 
that, though they disapprove of the 
plan now submitted to us, they are 
forced to admit thé necessity of a 
change in the Representative system. 
Yet even those gentlemen have used, 
as fur as I have observed, no argu- 
ments which would not’ apply as 
strongly to the most moderate ebange 
as to that which hes been proposed 
by His Majesty’s Government. T say, 
Sir, that I consider this as a cireum- 
stance of happy augury. For what I 
feared was, not the opposition of those 
who are ayerse to all Reform, but the 
disunion of reformers. I knew that, 
during three months, every reformer 
had been employed in conjecturing 
what the plan of the Government would 
be. I knew that eyery reformer had 

“imagined in his own mind a seheme 
differing doubtless in some points from 
that whic: my noble friend, the Pay- 


At length, on the 


master of the Forces, has developed. I 
felt therefore great apprehension that 
one person would be dissatisfied with» 
one part of* the bill, that another 
person would ‘be dissatisfied with 
another part, and that thus our whole 
strength would be wasted in internal 
dissensions. That apprehension is now 
at an end. Ihavp seen with delight the 
perfect concord which prevails umong 
all who deserve the name of reformers 
in this House ; and I trust that I may 
consider it as an omen of the concord 
which will prevail among reformers 
thropghout the country, I will not, 
Sir, at present express any opinion as 
to the details of the billy but, having 
during the last twenty-four hours given 
the most diligent consideration to its 
general principles, I have so hesitation 
in pronounéing it a wise, noble, and com- 
preliensive measure, skilfully framed 
for the healing of great distempers, for 
the securing at once of the public liber- 
ties and of the public repose, and for 
the reconciling and knitting together of 
all the orders of the State. ry 
The honorable Baronet who has just 
sat down*, has told us, that the Mi- 
nisters have attempted to unite tyo 
inconsistent principles in one abortive 
measure. Those were his very words, 
He thinks, if I gers him rightly, 
that we ought etther to leave the repre- 
sentative system such as it is, or to 
make it perfectly Symmetrical. I think, 
Sir, that the Ministers would have 
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actéd unwisely if they had taken either | pily, the labouring cl asSes in'England, 
course. ‘Their principle is plain, ra-} and in all old countris, are oceasion- 
tional, and consistent. It is this, to ally in a state of great distress, Some 
admit the middle class & a large | of the causes of this,distress are, I fear, 
and direct share in the representation, | beyond the control of the Government. 
without any violent shock to the insti-| We know, whit effect distress produces, 
etutions of our country. I understand| even on people more intelligent than 
those cheers: but surely the gentlena the great body of the labouring classes 
who utter them will allow that the|Gn possibly be. We know that it 
change which will be made in our mukes even wise men irritable, un- 
institations by this bill is far less reasonable, credulousp eager for im- 
violent than that which, according to | mediate relief, heedless of remote con- 
the honorable Baronet, ought to be Sequences. There is no quackery in 
made if we make any Reform at all. I} medicine, religion, or polities, which 
praise the Ministers for not attempting, may not impose even on a powerful 
at the present time, to make the repre- mind, when that mind has been dis- 
sentation uniform. I praise them for| ordered by pain or fear. It is there- 
not effacing the old distinction .be-| fore no reflection on the poorer class of 
tween the towns and the counties, and Englishmen, who are not, and who 
for not assigning Members to districts, cannot in the nature of thin s be, 
according to the American practice, by [highly educated, to say that distless 
the Ruleof Three. The Government, has, produces on them i+@ natural effects, 
those effects which it would produce on 


in my opinion, done all that was neces- t 
sary for the removing of a great practical | the Americans, or on any other people, 
eyil, and no more than was necessary. |that it blinds their Judgment, that it 
I consider this, Sir, as a practical | inflames their passiotis, that it makes 
question. I rest my? opinion on no| them prone to believe those who flatter 
general theory of government. I dis- them, and to distrust those who would 
trust all general theories of govern-| serve them. For the sake, therefore, of 
the whole Society, for the suke of the 


ment. I will not positively say, that 
there is any form of polity which may labouring classes themselves, I hold it 
to be clearly expedient that, in a coun- 
iL 


not, in some conceivable cireumstances, 
be the best possible. I believe"that | try Tike this, the right of suffrage should 
there are societies in which every man | depend on a pecuniary qualification, 
may safely b8 admitted to vote. Gen- But, Sir, every argument which 
tlemen may cheer, but such is my| would induce to oppose Universal 
opinion, Issay, Sir, that there are Suffrage, induces me to support the 
countries incwhich the condition of} plan which is now before us. I am 
the labouring classes is such that they opposed to Universal Suffrage, because 
may safely be intrusted with the right |I think that it Would produce a de- 
of electing Members of the Tegislature. | structive revolution, I Support this 
If the labourers of England were in plan, because I am sure that it is our 
that state in which I, from my soul, | best security against a revolution. Tho 
wigh té see them, if employment were | noble Paymaster of the Forces hinted, 
always plentiful, wages always high, delicately indeed and remotely, at this 
food always cheap, if a large family Isubject. He spoke of the danger of 
“were considered not as an encumbrance disappointing the expectations of the 
brt usa blessing, the principal objections i 2 as charged 
to Universal Suffrage would, Ithink, be | with threatening the House, Sir, in 
removed. Universal Suffrage exists in | the year 1817, the late Lord London- 
the United States without producing derry proposed a Suspension of the 
any very frightful consequences ; and I n that occasion 
do not believe, that the people of those 
States, or of any part of the world, are 
in any good quality naturally superior | a 
to our own countrymen, But, unhap- 
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ing the House? Again, in the year 
1819, he propoSed the laws known by 
the name of theoSix Acts. He then 
told the House that, unless the exe- 
cutive power were reinforced, all the 
institutions of the country would be 
overturned by popular violence. Was 
the then accttsed of threatening th? 
House? Will any gentleman say tha 
it is parliamentary and decorous to 
urge the danger‘arising from popular 
discontent as an argument for seye- 
rity; ‘but that it is unparliamentary 
and indecorous to urge that samé 
danger as an argument for concilia- 
tion? JI, Sir, do entertain great ap- 
prehension for the fate of my country. 
I do in my conscience believe that, 
unless the plan proposed, or some si- 
milar plan, be speedily adopted, great 
and “terrible calamities will befal us. 
Entertaining this opinion, I think my- 
self bound to state it, not as a threat, 
but as areason. I support this bill be- 
cause it will improve our institutions; 
hut I support it also because it tends to 
preserve them. ‘That we may exclude 
those whom it is necessary to exclude, 
we must admit those whom it may be 
safe to admit, At present we oppose 
the schemes of revolutionists with only 
ono half, with only one quarter of our 
roper foree. We say, and we say 
justly, that it is not by mere numbers, 
‘but by property and intelligence, that 
the nation ought to be governed. Yet, 
saying this, we exclude from all share 
in the government great masses of pro- 
perty and intelligence, great numbers 
of those who are most: interested in 
preserving tranquillity, and who know 
Dest how to preserve it. We do more. 
‘We drive over to tle side of revolution 
those whom we shut out from power. Is 
this a time when the cause of law and 
order can spare one of its natural allies? 
My noble friend, the Paymaster oO 
the Forces, happily described the effect 
which some parts of our representative 
system would produce on the mind of 
a foreigner, who had heard much of our 
freedom and greatness, If, Sir, wished 
to make such a foreifer clearly un- 
derstand what I consider as the great 
defects of our system, I would conduct 
him througti that immense city which 
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lies to the north of Great Russell 
Street and Oxford Street, a city supe- 
rior in sig and in population to the 
capitals of many mighty kingdoms; 
and probably superior in opulence, in- 
telligence, and general respectability, 
to any city in the world. I would con- 
dct him through that interminable 
succession of streets and squares, all 
consisting of well built and well fur- 
nished houses. I would make him ob- 
serve the brilliancy of the shops, and 
the crowd of well-appointed eqnipages. 
I would show him that magnificent 
circle of palaces which surrounds the 
Regent’s Park. 1 would tell him, that 
the rental of this district was far 
greater than that of the whole king- 
dom of Scotland, at the time of the 
Union. And then I would tell him, 
that this was an unrepresented dis- 
trict. It is needless to give any more 
instances. It is needless to speak of 
Manchester, Birmingham, Lepds, Shef- 
field, with no representation, or of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow with a mock 
representation.” If a property tax were 
now imposed on the principle that no 
person who had dess than a. hundred 
and fifty pounds a year should contri- 
bute, I should not be surprised to find 
that que half in number and yalue of 
the contributors had no votes at all; 
and it would, beyond all doubt, be 
found that one fiftieth part in number 
and value of the contributors had a 
larger share of the represemation than 
the other forty nine fiftieths. ‘This is 
not government by property. Ttis go- 
vernment by certain detached portions 
and fragments of property, selected from 
the rest, and preferred to the rest, 08 
no rational principle whatever. * 
To say that such a system is ancient 
is no defence. My honourable friend, 
the Member for the University of Ox- 


f | ford,* challenges us to show, that. the 


Constitution was ever better than it, is. 
Sir, we are legislators, not antiquaries. 
The question for us is, not whether the 
Constitution was better formerly, but 
whether we can make it better now. 
In fact,-however, the systent was not 
jn ancient times by any means so ab- 


* sir Robert Harry Inglis. 
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cage Sees age. One noble] Right, prove that, the fubiect aS Le 
ee es eht to id us that the | ancient ly_ entitled ue {ae ie os 
Leonie alabesest which, he Ser flint iron ee oe 
v i ime of| ancestors: Ms 

aaa rh rie it is at oeeee they were wiser than we, ae les 
Edward the Firs ‘alls, he. assures us, | lated for their own times, ay ie Pe 
The. line of its a It is now built | at the England which was ae 
may still. be esa es, therefoPe, | §hey,did not think it oat hee eee 
IN ot di : cent represen- | twice as many Tee hae 
Co aie @indeag ‘© Members to| they gave to London, eciuse Mane 
nee ea eane Hagin as small as | been the capital of Britain in the iS 
2 ieberconh betes eter disfranchise | of Constantius Chlorus ; ae ve 4 
ps, hose its smallness have no| have been nl pace a ‘A ae 

2 ot ie) i een, that a city o! 

right Dey that or esti ee ier thousand inhabitants would 
Cee rain wee ao ren (be left without Representatives im the 


ly | took place. ‘The character of the old 


Al Corporations changed. New forms of 
Present day would have been 4 town of| property came into existence, New 


some importance in the time of our portions of Society rose into im jor 
early Parliaments, ’Aldborough may}tance, There were in our rural dis- 


be absolutely as considerable'a place tricts rich cultivators, who were not 
48 over. But compared with the king. 


» dom, it is much Jesy considerable, by 
the noble Lord's own showing, than | 1 
‘ed 


'¥ | Went on, the artificial polity continued 
» i form of the® 
Pepresentation remained; and precisely 


of the representatives of the People, 
+ The | old institutions, It is now time for us 


that, by the encient constitution of the perstitiously adhering to wh 


of © king and of the aristocracy, 
Nevolences and the Shipmoney 4 
prove their own legality, of than those | lutions, Produced by cansgos «i 
unjustifiable arrests, which took place |to those which are now o ‘ 
long after the Tatification of the great England, A poltion of the community 
Charter, and even after the Petition of | which bad been Of no account expands 
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former weakness, but to its present say A 


. If thsi ted, all 1s well. | pect 
ore a ae a comes the |that it may be as good as diregt Re- 


{| presentation, If so, ‘why not 


it this is refuged, then 


G@ 


e. The utmost that can ve ex- 
from yirtual Representation 1s 


ant 


sf yeen thi ing energy 0! i 
Ags Oe ea ay {| direct Representation to places w ich, 


‘ono class and the ancient privileges o! 
another. Such was the struggle be- 


Shch was the struggle of 


of Rome. st 
allies for admission t 


the Italiap i 
full rights of Roman 1 


the struggle of- our 
colonies inst the mother country. 


Such was the struggle which the Third 
Estate Of France maintained age 
the aristocracy 
struggle which tl 
gland maintained ne 
emcy of creed, Such is The erage 
which the free people of 
maica are now maintainin 
uristocracy of skin, Such, finally, is 
the struggle whith, the middle classes 
in England are maintaining against 
4p aristocracy of mere locality, against 
an aristocracy the principle, of which is 
to invest a hunéred-dranken potwal- 
lopers in one place, or the owner of a 
puined hovel in another, with powers 
which are withheld from cities re- 
nowned to the furthest ends of the 
earth, for the marvels of their wealth 
and of their industry. 3 
But these great cities, says my ho- 
norable friend, the Member for the 
University of Oxford, are virtually, 
though not directly, resented. Are 
not the wishes of Manchester, he asks, 
as much consulted as those of any 
town which sends Members’ to Parlia- 
ment? Now, Sir, J do not understand 
how a Pe which is salutary when 
exercised virtually can be noxious when 
exercised directly. df the wishes of 
Manchester have as much weight with 
us as they would have under a system 
which should give Representatives to 
Manchester} how can there be «ny 
danger in giving Representatives to 
Manchester? A virtual Representative 
is, I presume, a man who acts as a 
direct Representative would act: for 
surely it Would be absurd to say that 
a man virtually represents the people 
of Manchester, who is in the habit of 
saying No, when a man directly repre- 
senting ti.2 people of Manchester would 


tizens. Such was | is 
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England,*he would be hooted down, 
and laughed to scorn, Are these the 
feelings with which any part of the 
government ought to be regarded? 
Above all, are iiese the feelings with 
which the popular branch of the legis- 
lature onght to be regarded? It is 
almost as essential to the utility of a 
House of Commagns, that it should pos- 
sess the confidence of the people, as 
that it should deserve that confidence, 
Unfortunately, that which is in theory 
the Popular part of our government, * 


Lis in practice the unpopular part. Who 


wishes to dethroue the King? Who 
wishes to turn the Lords out of their 
House? Here and there a crazy radi- 
cal, whom the boys in the street point 
at as he walks along. Who wishes to 
alter the constitution of this House? 
The whole people. It is natural that- 
it should be so, The House of Com-, 
mons is, in the languuge of Mr, Burke, 
a check, not on the people, but, for the 
people, While that check is efficient, 
there is no reason to fear that the King 
or the nobles will oppress the people, 
But if that check reqlires checkirg, 
how is it to be checked? If the salt 
shall lose its savour, wherewith shall 
we season it? The distrust with which 
the nation regards this House may be 
unjust, But what then?, Can you 
remoye that distrust ? That it exists 
cannot be denied. That it is an evil, 
cannot be denied. That it is an in- 
* 
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creaSing evil cannot be denied. One 
gentleman tells us that it has been 
prodyced by the late events in France 
and Belgium; another, that it is the 
effect of seditious works which have 
lately been published. If this feeling 
-be of origin so recent, I have read his- 
tory to little purpose. Sir, this alarne. 
ing discontent is not the growth of a 
day or of a year. If there be any 
symptoms by which it is possible to 
distinguish the chronic diseases of the 
body politic from its passing inflamma- 
tions, al those%Symptoms exist in the 
presest case. The taint has been gra- 
dually becoming more ‘extensive and 
more malignant, through the whole 
lifetime of two generations. We have 
tried anodynes. We have tried cruel 
operations. What are we to try now? 
Who flatters himself that he can turn 
this feeling back? Does there remain 
any argument which escaped the com- 
prehensive intellect of Mr. Burke, or 
the subtlety of Mr. Windham? Does 
there remain any species of coercion 
which was not tried by Mr. Pitt and 
by Lord Londonderry?” We have had 
laws. We have had blood. *New tren- 
sons have, been created. The Press 
has been shackled. The Habeas Cor- 

us Act has been Suspendéd, Public 

eetings have been prohibited, “The 
eyent has proved that these expedients 
Were mere palliatives. “You are at the 
end of your palliatives. The evil re- 
mains. It is more formidable than 
ever. What is to be done? 

Under sueh circumstances, a great 
splan of reconciliation, prepared by the 
Ministers ofthe Crown, has been brought 
before us in a manner which gives 
additional lustre to a noble name, in- 
separably associated during two cen- 
turies with the dearest liberties of the 
English people. I will not say, that 
this plan is in all its details precisely 
such as [ might wishit to be; but 
it is founded on a great and a sound 
principle. Tt takes away a vast power 
from a few. Tt distributes that power 
throngh the great mass of the middle 
order. Every man, therefore, who thinks 
us I think is bound to stand firmly by 
Ministers who are resolyed to stand or 
foll with this meusure. Were I one of 


them, I would sooner, infinitely sooner, 
fall with such 2 measure than stand by 
any other meuns thatever supported a 
Cabinet. 

My honorable friend, the Member for 
the University of Oxford, tells us, 
that if we pass this law, England will 
syon be a republic. The reformed 

ousé of Commons will, eaccording 
to him, before it has sate ten years, 
depose the King, and expel the 
Lords from their House, Sir, if my 
honorable friend could prove, this, ho 
would have succeeded in bringing an 
argument for democracy, infinitely 
stronger than any that is to be found 
in the works of Paine, ‘My honorable 
friend’s proposition is in’ fact this ; 
that our monarchical and aristocratical 
institutions have no hold on the public 
mind of England; that these institu- 
tions are regarded azith aversion’ by a 
decided majority of the middle elitss. 
This, Sir, I say, is plainly deducible 
from his proposition; for he tells us 
that the Represetitatives of the middle 
class will inevitably abolish Toyalty and 
nobility within ten years: and there is 
surely no reason to think that the Re- 
presentatives of the middle class will 
be more inclined to a democratic revo- 
lutign than their constituents. Now, 
Sir, if I were convinced that the great 
body of the middle class in England 
look with aversion on monarchy and 
aristocracy, I should be forced, much 
against my will, to come to this con- 
clusion, that monarchical and aristo- 
cratical institutions are unsuited to my 
country. Monarchy and aristocracy, 
valuable and useful as I think them, 
are still valuable and useful as means, 
and not as ends. * The end of govern- 
ment is the happiness of the people ; 
and I do not conceive that, ina country 
like this, the happiness of the people 
ean be promoted by a form of govern- 
ment in which the middle classeg place 
no confidence, and which exists only 
because the middle classes haye no 
organ by which to make their senti- 
ments known. But, Sir, I am fully 
convinced that the middle classes sin- 
cerely wish to uphold the Royal prero- 
gatives and the Constitutional yi hts of 
the Peers. What facts does iny honor- 
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able friend produce in support of his 
opinion ? Oné fact only ; and that a 
fact which has sbsolutely nothing to 
do with the question. ‘The effect of 
this Reform, he tells us, would be to 
make the House of Commons allpower- 
ful. Itwas allpowerful once before, in 
the beginning of 1649. Then it oR 
off the head of the King, and abolishe 
the House of Peers. Therefore, if it 
again has the supreme power, it will 
uct in the same manner. Now, Sir, it 
was not, the House of Commons that 
cut off the head of Charles the First; 
nor was the House of Commons then 
allpowerful. It had been greatly re- 
duced in numbers by successive expul- 
sions. It was under the absolute do- 
minion of the army. A majority of 
the House was willing to take the terms 
offered by the King. The soldiers 
turned out: the niaferity; and the mi- 
nority, not a sixth part of the whole 
House, passed those votes of which my 
honorable friend speaks, votes of which 
the middle classés disapproved then, 
and of which they disapprove ‘still. 

My honorable friend, and almost all 
the gentlemen who have taken the 
game side with him in this Debate, 
have dwelt much on the utility of close 
and rotten boroughs. It is by mgans 
of such boroughs, they tell us, that the 
ablest men have been introduced into 
Parliament. It is true that many dis- 
tinguished persons have representet 
places of this description. But, Sir, 
we must judge of a form of government 
by its general tendency, not by happy 
accidents. Every form of government 
has its,happy accidents. Despotism 
has its happy accidents, Yet we are 
not disposed to aboksh all constitu- 
tional checks, to place an absolute 
master over us, and to take our chance 
whether he may be a Caligula or a 
Marcus Aurelius. In whatever way 
the House of Commons may be chosen, 
some able men will be chosen in that 
way who would not be chosen in any 
other way. If there were a Jaw that 
the hundred tallest men in England 
should be Members offParliament, there 
would probably be some able men 
among those who would come into the 
House by virtue of this law. If the 
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hundred persons whose names stand 
first in the alphubetical list of the 
Court Guide were made Members of 
Parliament, there would probably be 
able men among them, We reud in 
ancient history, that a very able king 
was elected by the neighing of his 
Borse: but we shall scarcely, I think, 
adopt this mode of election. In oné of 
the most celebrated republics of an- 
tiquity, Athens, Senators and Mugis- ° 
trates were chosen by lot; and some- 
times the lot fell fortunately. Once, 
for example, Socrates was in office. A 
cruel and unjust proposition was “made 
by a demagogne. Socrates resisted it 
at the hazard of his own life. There 
isno event in Grecian history more 
interesting than that memorable re- 
sistance. Yet who would have officers 
appointed by lot, because the accident 
of the lot may have given to a great 
and good man a power which he would 
probably never have attained in any 
other way? We must judge, as I said, 
by the general tendency of a system. 
No person can doubt that a House of 
Commons, chosen freely by the middle 
dlasses, will contain many very able 
men. Ido not say, that precisely the 
same able men who would find their 
way into the present House of Coma 
mons will find their way into the re 
formed House: but that is not the 
question. No particular man is neces- 
sary to the State. We may depend on 
it that, if we provide the country with 
popular institutions, thosé institutions 
will provide it with great men. i 

There is another objection, which, I 
think, was first raised by the honorable 
and learned Member for Newport.* He 
tells us that the elective franchise 38 
property; that to take it away from a 
man who has not been judicially con- 
yicted of malpractices is robbery ; that 
no crime is proved agaipst the voters in 
the close boroughs; that no crime Ss 
even imputed to them 17 the preamble 
of the bill; and that therefore to dis- 
franchise them without compensation 
would be an act of revolutionary ty- 
ranny. The honorable and learned 
gentleman has compared the conduct 
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of tfie present Ministers to that of those 
odious tools of power, who, towards the 
close, of the reign of Charles the Second, 
seized the charters of the Whig Cor- 
porations. Now, there was another 
precedent, which I wonder that he did 
not recollect, both because it is much 
more nearly in point than that to whi 
he: referred, and because my noble 
friend, the Paymaster of the Forces, 
had previously ulluded to it. If the 
elective franchise is property, if to dis- 
franchise yoters without a erime proved, 
or a compensation given, be robbery, 
was tere ever such an act of robbery 
as the disfranchising of the Irish forty 
shilling freeholders? Was any pecu- 
niary compensation given to them?” Is 
it declared in the préamble of the bill 
which took away their franchise, that 
they had been conyicted of any offence? 
Was any judicial inquiry instituted in- 
to their conduct ? Were they even ac- 
cused of any crime? Or if you say 
that it was a crime in the electors of 
Clare to vote for the honorable und 
learned gentleman whd now represents 
the county of Waterford, was » Pro- 
testant freeholder in Louth to be pu- 
nished for the crime of a Catholic free- 
holder in Clare? If the principle of 
he honorable and Jéearned Member for 
irre be sound, the franchise of the 
Irish peasant was property. That 
franchise the Ministers under whom 
the honorable and learned Member 
held office did not scruple to take away. 
Will he actuse those Ministers of 
robbery? If not, how can he bring 
such an accusation against their suc- 
cessors 7 
Every gentleman, I think, who has 
spoken from the other side of the 
House, has alluded to the opinions 
which some of His Majesty's Ministers 
formerly entertained on the subject of 
Reform. It would be officious in me, 
Sif, to undertake the defence of gen! 
tlemen who are so well able to defend 
themselves. [ will only say that, in 
my opinion, the count#y will not think 
worse either of their capacity or of their 
patriotism, ecanse they have shown 
that they’can profit by experience, be- 


are others who ought to have learned 
the same lesson. I say, Sir, that there 
are those who, I should haye thought, 
must have had enough to last them all 
their lives of that humiliation which 
follows obstinate and boastful resist- 
ance to changes rendered, necessary by 

ke progress of society, and by the de- 
Yelopment of the human mind. Is it 
possible that those persons can wish 
again to oceupy a pogition which can 
neither‘ be defended nor surrendered 
with honour? I well remember, Sir, a 
certain evening in the month of May, 
1827. I had not then the honor of a 
seat in this House; but I was an at- 
tentive observer of its proceedings, 
The right honorable Baronet Opposite,* 
of whom personally I desire to speak 
with that high respect which I feel for 
his talents and his character, but of 
whose public condtct I must speak 
with the sincerity required by my 
pyblic. duty, was then, as he is now, 
out of office. He had just resigned the 
seals of the Home Department, because 
he conceived that the recent ministerial 
arrangements had been too favourable 


to the Catholicclaims. He rose to ask 
whether it was the intention of the 
new Cubinet to repeal the ‘Test and 
Corporation Acts, and to reform the 
Parliament, He bound up, I well re- 
member, those two questions together ; 
and he declared that, if the Ministers 
should either attempt to repeal the 
Test and Corporation: Acts, or bring 
forward a measure of Parliamentary 
Reform, he should think it his duty to 
oppose them to thentmost. Since that 
declaration was made four years have 
elapsed ; and what is now the state of 
the three questiofis which then chiefly 
agitated the minds of men? What is 
become of the Test and Corporation 
Acts? They are repealed. By whom ? 
By the right honorable Baronet, What 
has become of the Catholic disabilities ? 
They are removed. By whom? By 
the right honorable Baronet, The 
question of Parliamentary Reform is 
still behind. But signs, of which it is 
impossible to mistoncciye the import, 
do most clearly indicate that, unless 


cause they have learned to see the folly 
of delaying inevitable changes, There 
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that question also be speedily settled, 
property, and srder, and all the insti- 
tutions of this great monarchy, will be 
exposed to fearful peril. Is it possible 
that gentlemen long versed in high po- 
litical affairs ‘cannot read these signs ? 
Is it possible that they can really be- 
lieve that tht: Representative system 
of England, such as it now is, will lat 
till the year 1860?, If not, for what 
would they haye us wait? Would 
they have us wait merely that we may 
show to all the world how little we 
haye profited by our own recent ex- 
perience ? Would they have us wait, 
that we may once again hit the exact 
point where we can neither refuse 
with authority, nor concede with grace? 
Would they have us wait, that the 
numbers of the discontented party muy 
Decome larger, its demands higher, its 
feelings more actigonious, its organi- 
sation more complete? Would they 
haye us wait till the whole tragicomedy 
of 1827 has been acted over again ;, till 
they have been brought: into office by a 
ery of ‘No Reform,’ to be reformers, as 
they were once before brought into 
office -by a ery of ‘ No Popery,’ to be 
emancipators? Have they obliterated 
from their minds—gladly, perhaps, 
would some among them obliterate 
from their minds—the ‘transactions of 
that year? And have they forgotten 
all the transactions of the succeeding 
year? Have they forgotten how the 
spirit of liberty in Ireland, debarred 
from its natural outlet, found a vent 
by forbidden passages? Have they 
forgotten how we were foreed to in- 
dulge the Catholies in all the licence of 
rebels, merely because we chose to 
withhold from thems the liberties of 
subjects? Do they wait for associ 
tions more formidable than that of the 
Corn Exchange, for contributions Jarger 
than the Rent, for agitators more vi0- 
lent than those who, three years 48% 
divided with the King and the Par- 
liament the sovereignty of Treland? 
Do they wait for that last and most 
dreadful paroxysm of popular rage, for 
that last and most crugl test of military 
fidelity? Let them wait, if their past 
experience shall induce them to think 
that any high honour or any exquisite 
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pleasure is to be obtained by a plicy 
like this. Let them wait, if this strange 
and fearful infatuation be indeed upon 
them, thut they should not see with 


\their eyes, or hear with their ears, or 


understand with their heart. But let 
us know our interest and our duty 
letter. Turn where we may, within, 
around, the voice of great events» is 
proclaiming to us, Reform, *that you 
may preserve. Now, therefore, while 
every thing at home and abroad fore- 
bodes ruin to those-who persistin a 
hopeless struggle against the spirit of 
the age, now, while the crash of the 
proudest throne of the continent is 
still resounding in our ears, now, while 
the roof of a British palace affords an 
jgnominious shelter to the exiled heir 
of forty kings, now, while we see on 
every side ancient institutions sub- 
verted, and great societies dissolved, 
now, while the heart of England is 
still sound, now, while old feelings afd 


1| old associations retain a power and a- 


charm which may too soon pass away, 
now, in this yout accepted time, now, 
in this your day of salvation, take 
counsel, not of prejudice, not of party 
spirit, not of the ignominious pride of 
a fatal consistency, but of history, of 
reason, of the ages which. are past, of 
the sins of this most portentous times 
Pronounce in a manner worthy of the 
expectation with which this great de- 
bate has been anticipated, and of the 
long remembrance which if will leave 
behind. Renew the youtl? of the State. 
Save property, divided , against «itself. 
Save the multitude, endangered by its 
own ungovernable passions. Saye the 
aristocracy, endangered. by its own un- 
popular power. Save the greatest, and 
fairest, and most highly civilised com- 
munity that ever existed, from edlumi- 
ties which may in a few days sweep 
away all the rich heritage of so many 
ages of wisdom and glory. The danger 
isterrible. The time is short. If this 
pill should be rejected, I pray to God 
that none of thos» who concur in re- 
jecting it may ever remember their 
‘votes with unavailing remoyse, amidst 
the wreck of laws, the confusion of 
ranks, the spoliation of property, and 
the dissolution of social order. 


A SPEECH 
DELIVERED IN THE House or Cowmoxs oN 
THE STH OF JULY, 1851. 


On ‘Tuesday, the fourth of July, 1831, Lord 
John Russell moyed the second reading of 
the Bill to amend the representation of 
the people in England and Wales. Sir John 
Walsh, membe= for Sudbury, moved, as 
&mendment, that the bill should be read 
that day six months. After a discussion, 
Which lasted three nights, the amendment 
was rejected by 367 votes to 231, and the 
original motion was carried. The following 
Speech was made on the second nightof the 
debate, 

Noxnspy, Sir, who has watched the 

course of the debate can have fuiled to 

observe that the gentlemen who oppase 
this bill have chiefly relied on a preli- 
minary objection, which it is necessary 
to clear away before we proceed to exa- 
mine whether the proposed changes in 
our representative: system would or 
would not be improvements. The 
elective franchise, we are told, is pri- 
vate property. It belongs to this free- 
man, to that potwalloper, to the owner 
of this house, to the owner of that old 
wall; and you have no more tight to 
take it away without compensation than 
to confiscate the dividends of a fund- 
holder or the rents of a landholder, 
Now, Sir, I admit that, if this objec- 
tion be well founded, it is déisive 
against the plan of Reform which has 
been submitted to us,: If the franchise 
be really private property, we have no 
more right to.take members away from 
Gatton beediase Gatton is small, and to 
give them to Manchester because Man- 
chester is large, than Cyrus, in the old 
story, had to take away the big coat 
from the'little boy‘and to put it on the 
big boy. In no ease, and under no 
pretext however specious, would I take 
away from any member of the commu- 
nity anything whichis of the nature of 
Property, without giving him full com- 
pensation. ButI deny that the elective 
is of the nature of property ; 
and I believe that, on this point, I haye 
with me all reason, ell precedent, and 
all authority. ‘This at least is certain, 
that, if disfranchisement really be rob- 
bery, the representative system which 
now exists is founded on robbery. 
How was the franchise in the English 
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counties fixed? By the act of Henry 
the Sixth, which disfritachised tens of 
thousands of electorg,who had not forty 
shilling freeholds. Was that robberry? 
How was the franchise in the Irish 
‘counties fixed? By the Act of George 
the Fourth which disfranchised tens of 
Shousands of electors who had not ten 
‘Sound freeholds. Was that robbery ? 
Or was the great parliamentary reform 
made by Oliver Cromwell ever designa- 
ted as robbery, even by those who most 
abhorred his name? Every body knows 
that the unsparing manner in which he 
disfranchised small boroughs was emu- 
lously applauded, by royalists, who 
hated him for having pulled down one 
dynasty, and by republicans, who hated 
him for haying founded another, Take 
Sir Harry Vane and Lord Clarendon, 
both wise men, both I believe, in the 
main, honest men, dunt as much Opposed 
to each other in polities as wise and 
honest men could be. Both detested 
Oliver; yet both approved of Oliver's 
plan of parliamentary reform, They 
grieved only that so salutary a change 
should have been made by an usurper, 


Vane wished it to have been mado by 
the Rump; Clarendon wished it to be 
made by the King. Clarendon’s lan- 
guage on this subject is most remark- 
able. For he was no rash imnoyator. 
The bias of his mind was altogether on 
the side of antiquity and prescription, 
‘Yet he describes that Great disfranchise- 
ment of boroughs as an improvement 
fit to be made in a more wurrantable 
method and at a better time, The 
words were prophetic. This is that 
more warrantuble method. ~This is 
that better time. What Cromwell at- 
tempted to effectcby an usurped author- 
ity, in a country which had lately been 
convulsed by civil war, and which was 
with difficulty kept in a state of sullen 
tranquillity by military force, it has 
fallen to our lot to aceomplish jp pro- 
found peace, and under the tule of a 
prince whose title is unquestioned, 
whose office is reverenced, and whose 
person is beloved. It jg easy to con- 


ceive. with what, scorn and astonish- 
ment Clarendon would hayo heard it 
said that the reform which seemed to 
him so obviously just and reasonable 
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that he praised it, even when made by 
a regicide, coul@ not, without the gross- 
est iniquity, be mgde even by a lawful 
King and a lawful Parliament. 

Siz, in the name of the institution of 
property, of that great, institution, for 
the sake of which, ¢ iefly,-all other 
institutions éxist, of that great institug 


sity.” Sir, if that be an answer, wwe too 
may plead that we too have the public 
good in view, and that we are pressed 
by a great State necessity. But Ishall 
resort to no such plea. It fills me 
with indignation and alarm to hear 
grave men ayow what they own to be 
dewnright robbery, and justify that 


tion to, which we owe all knowledge, “al robbery on the ground of political con- 


commerce, all industry, all civilisation, 
all that makes us to differ from the 
tattooed savages of the Pacifie Ocean, I 
protest: against the pernicious practice 
of ascribing to that which is not pro- 
perty the sanctity which belongs to 
property alone. If, in order to save 
political abuses from that fate with 
which they are threatened by the pub- 
lie hatred, you claim for them the im- 
munities of property, you must expect 
that property will be regarded with 
some portion of tha hatred which is 
excited by political abuses, You bind 
up two very different things, in the 
hope that they may stand together. 
Take heed that they do not fall to- 
gether. Yon tell the people that it is 
as unjust to disfranchise a great lord’s 
nomination borough as to confiscate 
his estate. Tuke heed that you do not 
succeed in convincing weak and ignorant 
minds that there is no more aig uae 
in confiscating his estate than in is- 
franchising his porough. That this is 
no imaginary danger, your own speeches 
in this debate abundantly prove. You 
begin by ascribing to the franchises of 
Old Sarum the sacredness of property; 
and you end, naturally enough, I must 
own, by treating the rights of property 
as lightly,as I should be inclined to 
treat the franchises of Old Sarum. 
When you are reminded that you voted, 
only two years ago, for disfranchising 
great numbers of freeholders in Treland, 
und when you ayeasked how, on theprin- 
ciples which you now profess, you can 
justify that yote, you answer very coolly, 
“No doubt that was confiscation. No 
doubt we took away from the peasants 
of Munster and Connaught, without 
giving them a farthing of compensation, 
that which was as muah their property 
as their pigs or their frieze coats. But 
we did it for the-public good. We 
were pressed by a great State neces- 


yenience. No, Sir, there is one way, 
and only one way, in which those gen- 0 
tlemen who voted for the disfranchis- 
ing Act of 1829 can clear their fame. 
Either they have no defence, or their 
defence must be this; that the elettive 
franchise is not of the nature of proper- 
ty, and that therefore disfranchisement 
is not spoliation. : 

Having disposed, as T think, of the: 
question of right, I come to the question 
of expediency. I listened, Sir, with 
much interest and pleasure to a noble 
‘Lord who spoke for the first time in 
this debate. But I must own that hie 
did not succeed in‘convincing me that 
there is any real ground for the fears by 
which he is tormtnted. He gave us & 
history of France since the Restoration 
He told us of the fiolent ebbs and flows 
of :publig feeling in that country. He 
told us that the revolutionary party 
was fast rising to ascéndency while M. 
De Cazes was minister; that then came 
a violent reaction in favour of the mo- 
narchy and the priesthood ; that then 
the revolutionary party again became 
dominant; that there had begn a change 
of dynasty; and that the Uhamber of 
Peers had cedsed to bea hereditary body. 
He then predicted, if I understood him 
rightly, that, if we pass this bill, we 
shall suffer all that France has suffered; 
that we shall have violent contests be- 
tween extreme parties, @ revolution, 
and an abolition of the Hens of ay 
I might, perhaps, dispute the accura 
of dane rate of the noble Lord's nar- 
rative. But I deny that his narrative, 
aecurate or inaccurate, 1 relevant. I 
deny that there is any analogy between 
the state of Franée and the state of 
England. I deny that there is here 
any great party which answers cither 
to the revolutionary or to the counter- 


Se 
* Lord Porchester. 
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revolutionary party in France. I most 
emphatically deny that there is any 
resemblance in the character, and that 
there is likely to be any zesemblance 
in the fate, of the two Houses of Peers. 


Talways regarded the hereditary Cham-. 


ber established by Lewis the Eighteenth 
as an institution which could not lest. 
I was not in harmony with the state 
of property: it was not in harmony with 
the public feeling: it had neither the 
strength which is derived from wealth, 
nor the strength which is derived from 
Prescription, It was despised as ple- 
beian by the ancient nobility. It was 
hated as patrician by the democrats, It 
belonged neither to the old France nor 
to the tiew France. It was a mere 
exotic transplanted from our island. 
Here it had struck its raots deep, and, 
having stood during ages, was still 
green and vigorona But it languished 
in the foreign soil and the foreign air, 
and was blown down by the first storm, 
It will be no such easy task to uproot 
the aristocracy of England. 

With much! more force, at least with 
much more plausibility, the noble Lord 
and several other members on the other 
side of the House have argued against 


the proposed Reform on the ground that | B 


the existing system has worked well, 
How great a country, they say, istours | 

Tow eminent in wealth and knowledge, 
inarts andarms! How much admired ! 
How much enyied | Is it possible to 
Delieve that we have become what we are 
under a bad,government ? And, if we 
have.a good government, why alter it? 
Now, Sir, I am yery far from denying 
that England is great, and. prosperous, 
and highly civilised, ae am, equally far 
from denying that she owes much of 
her greatness, of her prosperity, and of 
her civilisation to her form of govern- 
ment. Dut is no nation ever to reform 
its institutions because it has made 
@reat progress under those institutions? 
Why, Sir, the progress is the very thing 
which makes the reform absolutely ne- 
cessary. The Czar Peter, we all know, 
did much for Russia. But for his rude 

enius and chergy, that country might 

ave still been utterly barbarous, Yet 
would it be reasonabie to say that the 


Russian people Ought always, to the 
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end of time, to be despotically governed, 
because the Czar Petor was a despot? 
Let us remember that the government 
and the society act and react on each 
other. Sometimes the government 
is in advance of the society, and hur- 
ties the society*forward. So urged, the 
sprnciety, gains on the government, comes 
up -vith the government, outstrips the 
government, and begins to insist that 
the government shallmake more speed. 
If the government is wise, it will yield 
to that just and natural demand, “The 
great cause of revolutions is this, that, 
while nations moye onward, constitu- 
tions stand still, 
ness of England is that here, through 
many generations, the Constitution lias 
moved onwurd with the nation, Gen. 
tlemen have told us, that the most illus- 
trious foreigners have, in every age, 
spoken with admization of the English 
constitution. Comines, they say, in the 
fifteenth century, extolled the English 
constitution as the best in the world. 
Montesquieu, in thewighteenth century, 
extolled it as the best in the world. 
And would it not be madness in us to 
throw away what such men thought 
the most precious of all our blessings ? 
ut was the constitution which Mon- 
tesquieu praised the same with the 
coustitution which Comines praised ? 
No, Sir; if it had been so, Montes- 
uted never would hayé praised it, For 
low 


Y ofa 
The 


F great 
PYOGTESS ¢ those steps 
the same objections might have been 
‘ard to-night, 
Your neigh- 
You are better off than 
hy can you not 


The peculiar happi- 
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Jacobite ora- 


How copiously might a 
this topic in 


tor haye harangued on 
the Convention of 1688! “Why make 
achange of dynasty? Why trouble 
ourselves to devise new,securities for 
our laws and liberties? ‘See what a 
nution we are. See how populatio, 

and wealth have increased since wh 

you call the good old times of Queen 
flizabeth. You cannot deny that the 
country has pb&éen more prosperous 
under the kings of the House of Stuart 
than under any of their predecessors. 
Keep that House, then, and be thank- 
ful.” Just such is the reasoning of the 
opponents of this bill. They tell us 
that we are an ungrateful people, and 
that, under institutions from which we 
haye derived inestimable benefits, we 
are more discontented than the slaves 
of the Dey of Tyipoli. Sir, if we had 
been ‘slaves of the Wey of Tripoli, we 
should bave been too much sunk in 
intellectual and moral degradation to 
be€apable of the, rational and manly 
discontent of freemen. I¢ is precisely 
Decause our institutions ure so good 
that we are not perfectly contented 
with them; for they have educated 
us into.a capacity for enjoying still 
better institutions. That the Eng- 
lish Government. has generally leen 
in advance of almost. all other go- 
yernments is true. But it is equally 
true that the English nation is, an 
has during some time been, in ad- 
yance of the English Government. One 
plain proof of this is, that nothing 
is go ill made in our’ island as the 
laws, In all those things which de- 
pend one the intelligence, the know- 
ledve, the industry, the energy © 
individuals, or of voluntary combi- 
nations of individuals, this country 
stands preeminent among . # 
countries of the world, ancient and 
modern. But in those things whic 

it belongs to the State to direct, we 
have no such claim to superiority. Our 
fields are cultivated with a skill un- 
known elsewhere, with a skill which 
has extorted yich harvests from moors 
and morasses. Our Rouses are filled 
with conveniences which the kings of 
former times might have envied. 
bridges, our cantls, our roads, our modes 


o 


d | claration an\ 


f|the nineteenth century 
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of communication, fill every stranger 
with wonder. Nowhere are manufac- 
tures carrigd to such perfection. Ndithere 
is so vast 2 mass of mechanical power 
collected. Nowhere does man exercise 
such a dominion over matter. These 
are the works of the nation. Compare 
tiiem with the works of the rulers of the 
nation. Look at the criminal law,’at 
the civil law, at the modes of conveying 
lands, at the modes of conducting ac- 
tions. Itis by these things that we must 
judge of our legislators, justas we judge 
‘of our manufucturers by the cptton 
goods and the cutlery which they pro- 
duce, just as we judge of our engineers 
by the suspension bridges, the tunnels, 
the steam carriages which they con- 
struct. Is, then, the machinery by 
which justice is administered framed 
with the same exquisite skill which is 
found in other kinds, of machinery ? 
Can there be a stronger contrast than 
that which exists between the beauty, 
the completeness, the speed, the pre- 
cision with which every process is 
performed in our factories, and the 
awkwardness, the rudeness, the slow- 
ness, the uncertainty of the apparatus 
by which offentes are punished and 
rights vindicated ? Look at that series 
of popu statutes, the most bloody and 
the most inefficient in the world, at the 
puerile fictions which make every de- 
d every plea unintelligible 
both to plaintiff and defendant, at the 
mummery of fines and rezoveries, at 
the chaos of precedents, at the bot- 
tomless pit of Chancery. Surery we 
see the barbarism of the thirteenth 
century and the highest civilisation of 

side by sides 
and we see that the barbarism belongs 
to the government, and the civilisation 


to the people. A 
ae tate of things which 


This is a_§' - 
cannot last. If it be not,terminated by 


wisdom, it will be terminated by vio- 
lence. A time has come at which it is 
not merely desirable, but indispensable 
to the public safety: that the govern- 
ment should be brought into harmony 
with the people; and it is bocause this 
pill seems to me likely to bring the 
overnment into harmony with the 
people, that I feel it to be my duty to 
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give my hearty support’to His Ma-}the friends of corru; 


jesty’s Ministers. t 
W8 have been told, indeed, that this 
is not the plan of Reform“which the 
nation asked for. Be itso. But you 
cannot deny that it is the plan of 
Reform which the nation has accepted, 
‘That, though differing in many respecs 
from what was asked, it-has been ac- 
cepted with transports of joy and 
gratitude, is a decisive proof of the 
wisdom of timely concession. Never 
in the history of the world was there 
so signal an example of that true 
statesmanship, which, at-once ani- 
mating and gently curbing the honest 
enthusiasm of millions, guides it safely 
and steadily to a happy goal. It is 
not strange, that when men are re- 
fused what is reasonable, they should 
demand what is unreasonable. It is 
not strange that, when they find that 
their opinion is contemned and ne- 
glected by the Legislature, they should 
lend a too favourable ear ts worthless 
agitators, We have seen how discontent 
may be produced. We have seen, too, 
how it may be appeased. We have 
seen thaf,the true source of the power 
of demagogues is the obstinacy of 
rulers, and that a liberal Government 
makes a conservative people. Early in 
the last session, the First Minister of 
the Crown declared that he would con- 
sent to no Reform; that he thought 
our representative system, just as it 
stood, the masterpiece of human wis- 
dom ; that, 1f he had to make it anew, 
he would make it such as it was, with 
all its represented rains and all its un- 
represented: cities. What followed? 
Every thing was tumult and panic, 
The funds fell. The streets were 
insecure. Men's hearts failed them 
for fear. We began to move our pro- 
perty into German investments and 
American investments. Such wag the 
state of the public mind, that it was 
not thought safe to let the Sovereign 
pass from his palace to the Guildhall 
of his Capital. What part of his 
kingdom is there in which His Majesty 
now, needs any other guard than the 
affection of his loving subjects? ‘There 
are, indeed, still malecontents; and 
they may be divided into two classes, 


tion and the 
sowers of sedition. IV is natural that 
all who directly prot by abuses, and 
all who profit by the disaffection 
which abuses excite, should be leagued 
together agaihst a bill which, by mak- 
ing the* government pure, will make 

nation loyal. There is, and always 

ats Been, a real alliance between the 
two extreme parties in this. country. 
They play into each- other's hands. 


| They live by each other. Neither would 


have any influence if the other were 
taken away. The demagogue would 
have no audience but for the indig- 
nation excited among the multitude 
by: the insolence of. the enemies of 
Reform: and the last hope of the 
enemies of Reform is in the uneasiness 
excited among all who have any thing to 
lose by the ravings of the ‘emagogue, 
I see, and glad I p.n°to see, that the 
nation perfectly understands and just! 
appreciates this coalition between those 
who hate all liberty and those ®ho 
hate all order. EnjHland has spoken, 
and spoken out. From her most opu- 
lent seaports, from her manufacturing 
towns, from her capital and its 
gigantic suburbs, from almost every 
one of her counties, has gone forth a 
Voige, answering in no doubtful or fal- 
tering accent to that truly royal voice 
which appealed on the twenty-second 
of last April to the sense of the 
nation, 

So clearly, indeed, has the sense of 
the nation been expressed, that scarcely 
“ny person now ventures to declare 


that these tactics are unskilful. I 
cannot but think that, when our op- 
ponents defended the existing system 
In every part, they Oveupied a stronger 


position than’at prosent, As my noble 
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friend the Paymaster General said, they 
haye committed an error resefabling 
that of the Scotgh army at Dunbar. 
They have left the high ground from 
which we might have had some diffi- 
culty in dislodging thems They have 
come down to low ground, where they 


are at our merty. Surely, as Cromweld} 


said, surely the Lord hath delivwere: 
them into our hand. ~ 
For, Sir, it is impossible not to per- 
ceive that almost every argument which 
they have urged against this Reform 
Bill may*be urged with equal force, or 
with greater force, against any Reform 
Bill which they can themselves bring 
in. 3 
First take, what, indeed, are not 
arguments, but wretched substitutes 
for: arguments, those vague terms of 
reproach which haye been so largely 
employed, here a&dcelsewhere, by our 
opponents ; revolutionary, anarchical, 
traitorous, and so forth, “It will, Tap- 
prehend, hardly be disputed that these 
epithets can be just as easily applied 
to one Reform Bill as to another. 
But, you say, intimidation has been 
used to promote the passing of this 
Dill; and it would be disgraceful, and 
of evil example, that Parliament should 
yield to intimidation. But surely, if 
that argument be of any force against 
the present bill, it will be of tenfold 
foree against any Reform Bill proposed 
by you. For this bill js the work of 
men who are Reformers from con- 
escientious conviction, of men, some of 
whom were Reformers when Reformer 
was a name of reproach; of men, all of 
whom were Reformers before the nation 
had begun to demand Reform in impe- 
rative and menacing tones. But you 


are notoriously Reformers merely from |. 


fear. You are Reformers under duress. 
If a concession is to be made to the 
public importunity, you can hardly 
deny thet it will be made with more 
grace and dignity by Lord Grey than 
by you. « 

‘Then you complain of the anomalies 
of the bill. One county, you say, wil 
haye twelve.membersg and another 
county, which is larger and more popu- 


lons, will have only ten, Some towns, |J 


which are to have only one member, 
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are more considerable than other 
towns which are to have two. Do 
those who make these objections, 
objections §vhich by the bye will be 
more in place when the bill is in 
committee, seriously mean to say that 
a Tory Reform Bill will leave no 
awomalies in the representative sys- 
tem? For my own part, I troubie 
myself not at all about anomalies, 
considered merely us anomalies, I 
would not take the trouble of lifting 
up my hand to get rid of an anomaly 
that was not also a grievance. But if 
gentlemen haye such a horror of ano- 
malies, it is strange that they should 
so long have persisted in upholding a 
system made up of anomalies fargreater 
than any that can be found in this bill 
(a ery of zo/). Yes; fur greater. 
Answer me, if you can; but do not 
interrupt me. On this point, indeed, 
it is much easier to interrupt than 
to answer. For who can answer plain 
arithmetical demonstration? Under 
the present system, Manchester, with 
two hundred thousand inhabitants, has 
no members. Old Sarum, with no 
inhabitants, has tavo.members. Find 
me such an anomaly in the schedules 
which are now on the table. But is it 
possible that you, that Tories, can seri- 
ously mean to adopt the only plan 
which can remove all anomalies from 
the representative system ? Are you 
prepared to have, after every decennial 
census, a new distribution 0° members 
among electoral districts? Is your plan 
of Reform that which Mr. Canning sati- 
rised as the most crazy of all the pro- 
jects of the disciples of Tom Paine? 
Do you really mean 
“ That each fair burgh, numerically free, 
Shall choose its members by the rule of 
three?” 


Tf not, let us hear no Oe of the ano- 
malies of the Reform Bil aie 
But your great objection to this bill 
is that it will not be final. Task you 
whether you think that any Reform 


]| Bill which you can frame will be 


final? For my part I do believe that 
the settlement proposed by His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers will be final, in the 
only sense in which a wise man ever 
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need that word. I believe that it will fworld., We should have a reform which 


last during that time for which alone 
we ought at present to think of legis- 
lating. Another generation may find 
in the new representative system de- 
fects such as we find in the old re- 
presentative, system, Civilisation will 
proceed. Wealth will increase. Th- 
dustry and trade will find out new 
seats. The same causes which have 
turned so many villages into great 
towns, which haye turned so many 
thousands of square miles of fir and 
heath into cornfields and orchards, will 
continue to operate. Who can say 
that a hundred years hence there may 
not be, on the shore of some desolate 
and silent bay in the Hebrides, 
another Liverpool,-with its docks and 
warehouses and endless “forests of 
masts? Who can say that the huge 
chimneys of another’ Manchester may 
not rise in the wilds of Connemara? 
For our children we do not pretend 
‘to legislate.“ All that we can do for 
them is to leave to them a memorable 
example of the manner in which great 
reforms ought to be made. In the only 
sense, therefore, in which a statesman 
ought to say that anything is final, 
I pronounce this bill final. But in what 
sense will your bill be final? S:ppose 
that you could defeat the Ministers, 
that you could displace them, that you 
could form a Government, that you 
could obtain a majority in this House, 
what courie would events take? ‘There 
is no difficulty in foreseeing the stages 
of the rapid progress downward. First 
we should haye a mock reform; a 
Bassietlaw reform; a reform worth 
of those politicians who, when a de- 
linquent borough had forfeited its fran- 
chise, and when it was necessary for 
them to determine what they would do 
with two seats in Parliament, deli- 
herately gaverthose seats, not to Man- 
chester or Birmingham or Leeds, not 
to Lancashire or Staffordshire oy De- 
vonshire, but to a constituent body 
studiously selected because it was not 
large and because it was not indepen- 
dent; a reform worthy of those poli- 
ticians who, only stwelve months ago, 
refused to give members to the three 
greatest munufacturing towns in the 


would produce all the éyils and none of 
the benefits of chafige, which would 
take away from the representative 
system the foundation of prescription, 
and yet would not substitute the surer 
‘oundation of reason and public good. 
Sine > people would be at once embol- 
denéd and exasperated; emboldened 
because they would see that they had 
frightened the Toriés into making a 
pretence of reforming the Parliament ; 
and exasperated because they would 
see that the Tory Reform was a mere 
pretence. Then would come agitation, 
tumult, political associations, libels, 
inflammatory harangues. — Coercion 
would only aggravate the evil. This 
is no age, this is no country, for the 
war of power against opinion.. Those 
Jacdbin mountebanks, whom this bill 
would at once sersvback to their native 
obscurity, would rise into fearful im- 
portance. The law wonld be sometimes 
braved and sometimes evaded, In short, 
England would soon be what Ireland 
was at the beginning of 1829, Then, 
at length, as in 1829, would come the 
late and vain repentance. ‘Then, Sir, 
amidst the generous cheers of the 
Whigs. who will be again oceupying 
thoir old seats on your left hand, and 
amidst the indignant murmurs of those 
staunch Tories who ure now agiin 
trusting to be again betrayed, the right 
honorable’ Baronet opposite will rise 
from the Treasury Bench to propose 
that bill on which the hearts of the 
people are set. But will that bill be 
then accepted with the delight: and 


y | thankfulness with which it wes received 


last March ?- Remember Ireland, Re- 
member how, ia that country, concos. 
sions too long delayed were at last 
received. That great boon which in 
1801, in 1813, in 1825, would have 
won the hearts of millions, given too 
late, and given from fe; ; only pro- 
duced new clamours and new dangers. 
Is not one,such lesson enotgh for one 
generation? A noble Lord opposite 


told us not to expect that this bill will 
have a concilixtory effect, Recollect, 
he said, how the French aristocracy 
surrendered their privileges in 1789, 
and how that Surrender was requited, 
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Recollect. that Day of Sacrifices which 
was afterwards called the Day of Dupes. 
Sir, that day was afterwards called the 
Day of Dupes, not because it was the 
Day of Saeritices, but because it was 
the Day of Sacrifices too long deferred 
Tt was becausg the French aristocracy 


unable to resist revolution in 1789. 
It was because ‘they clung too long 
to odious exemptions and distinctions, 
that they were at last unable to save 
their lands, their mansions, their heads. 
They would not endure Turgot: and 
they had to endure Robespierre. 

I am far indeed from wishing that 
the Members of this House should be 
influenced by fear in the bad and un- 
worthy sense of that word. But there 
is an honest and honorable fear, which 
well becomes those Crho are intrusted 
with the dearest interests of a great 
community ; afd to that fear I am 
not ashamed to make an earnest ap- 
peal. It is very yell to talk of con- 
fronting sedition boldly, and of en- 
forcing the law against those who 
would disturb the public peace. No 
doubt a tumult caused ‘by local and 
temporary irritation ought to be sup- 
pressed with promptitude and vigour, 
Such disturbances,. for example, as 
those which Lord George Gordon 
raised in 1780, should be instantly 
put down with the strong hand. But 


resisted reform in 1783, that they ll 
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free and enlightened people to purify 
their polity from old and deeply seated 
abuses, without bloodshed, without 
violence, without rapine, all points 
freely debated, all the forms of sena- 
torial deliberation punctiliously ob- 
served, industry and trade not for,a 
moment interrupted, the authority of 
law not for a moment suspended. 
These are things of which we may 
well be proud, These are things which 
swell the heart up with a good hope 
for the destinies of mankind. I cannot 
but anticipate a long series of happy 
years; of years during which a pa- 
rental Government will be firmly sup- 
ported by a grateful nation; of years 
during which war, if war should be 
inevitable, will find us an united peo- 
ple; of years preeminently distin- 
guished by the progress of arts, by 
the improvement of laws, by the aug- 
mentation of the public resources, by 
the diminution of the public burdens, 
by all those victories of peace, in 
which, far more than in any military 
successes, consists the true felicity of 
| states, and the true glory of statesmen, 
With such hopes, Sir, and such feelings, 
I give my cordial assent to the second 
reading of a bill which I consider as in 
itself eserving of the warmest appro- 
bation, and as indispensably necessary, 
in the present temper of the public 
mind, to the repose of the country and 


woe to the Government which cannot 
distinguish between a nation and a 
mob! Woe to the Government which 
thinks that a great, 2 steady, a long 
continued movement of the public mind 
is to be stepped like a street riot! This 
error has been twice fatal to the great 
House of Bourbon. Gdd be praised, 
our rulers have been wiser. The golden 
opportunity which, if once suffered to 
escape, might never haye been re- 
trieved, has been seized. Nothing, I 
firmly believe, can now prevent the 
passing of this noble law, this second 
Bill of Rights. [Afwrmurs.] Yes, I 
call it, and the nation calls it, and our 
posterity will long call it, this second Bill 
of Rights, this Greater Charter of the 
Liberties of England. ‘The year 1831 


to the stability of the throne 


A SPEECH 


DELIVERED IN THE Hovsr or Commons ON 
THE 20TH OF SEPTEMBER, 1831, 

On Monday, the nineteenth of September, 
1831, the Bill to amend the representation 
of the people in England and Wales was 
read a third time, at an early hour and in a 
thin honse, without any debate. But on 
the question whether the Bf should pass a, 
discussion arose which lasted three nights, 
On the morning of the twenty-second of 
September the House divided ; and the Bil) 
passed by 345 votes +0 236. The following 
Speoch was made #a the second night of the 

iebate. 


Ir is not without great diffidence, Sir, 
that I rise to address you on‘’a subject 
which has been nearly exhausted. In- 


will, I trust, exhibit the firsf example 
of the manner in which it behoves a 


deed, I should not have risen had I not 
thought that, though the arguments on. 
© 
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this question are for the most part old, 
our situation at present is in a great 
measure new. ‘At length the Reform 
Bill, having passed without vital injury 
through all the dangers which threat- 
ened it, during along and minute dis- 
cussion, from the attacks of its enemies 
and from the dissensions of its friends, 
comes before us for our final ratification, 
altered, indeed, in some of its details 
for the better, and in some for the 
Worse, but in its great principles still 
the same bill which, on the first of 
March, was proposed to the late Par- 
liament, the same bill which was 
received with joy and gratitude by the 
whole nation, the same bill which, in 
an instant, took away the power of 
interested agitators, and united in one 
firm body ull the sects of sincere Re- 
formers, the sume bill which, at the 
late election, received the approbation 
of almost every great constituent body 
in the empire. With a confidence which 
discussion has only strengthened, with 
an assured hope of great public bless- 
ings if the wish of the nation shall be 
gratified, with a deep and solemn ap- 
prehensibn of great ‘public calamities 
if that wish shall be disappointed, I, 
for the last time, give my most hearty 
assent to this noble law, destined, I 
trust, to be the parent of Many good 
laws, and, through a long series of years, 
to secure the repose and promote the 
rosperity vf my country. 
B When I say “hat ees this bill 
to promote the prosperity of the coun- 


try, I by no means intend to encourage | Wi 


those chimerical hopes which the ho- 
norable and learned Member for Rye,* 
who has so much distinguished himself 
in this debate, has imputed to the 
Reformers. The people, he says, are 
for the bill, because they expect that 
it will ‘immediately relieve all their 
distresses, Sir, I believe that very 
few of that large and respectable clacs 
which we are now about to admit to a 
share of political power entertain any 
such absurd expectation. They expect 
relief, I doubt not; and I doubt not 
that they’ will find jt: but sudden 
relief they are far too wise to expect. 


* Mr. Pemberton, 
° 


The bill, says the honovable and learn- 
ed gentleman, is goed for nothing: it 
is merely theoretical: it xemoves no 
real and sensible evil: it will not give 
the people mdre work, or higher wages, 
gr cheaper bread. Undoubtedly, Sir, 
pyae bill will not immedjately give all 
those things to the people. But will 
any institutions give them all those 


Pthings ? Do the présent institutions 


of the country secure to them those 
advantages? If we are to pronounce 
the Reform: Bill good for .nothing, 
because it will not at once raise the 
nation from distress to prosperity, 
what are we to say of that system 
under which the nation has been of 
late sinking from prosperity into 
distress ? The defect is not in the 
Reform Bill, but in the very nature of 
overnment. Onvvthe physical con- 

ition of the great body of the people, 
government acts not asta specific, but 
us analterative. Its operation is power- 
ful, indeed, and ce ain, bot gradual 
and indirect. The tae of govern- 
ment is not directly to make the people 
rich, but to protect them in making 
themselves rich; and a government 
which attempts more than this is pre- 
cisely the government which is likely 
to‘perform less. Governments do not 
and cannot support the people. Wo 
have no miraculous powers: we haye 
not the rod of the Hebrew lawgiver: 
we cannot rain down bread on the 
multitude from Heaven: we cannot 
smite the rock and give them to drink, 
e can give them only freedom to 
employ their industry ‘to the best 
advantage, and security in the enjoy- 
ment. of what their industry has 
acquired. These advantages it ig our 
duty to give at the smallest Possible 
cost. The diligence and forethought 
of individuals will thus have fair lay ; 
and itis only by the diligence and fore. 
thought of individuals that the com- 
munity can become prosperois, T am 
not aware that His Majesty's Ministers, 
or any of the supporters of this bill, 
have encouraged the People to hope, 
that Reform will Yemoye distress, in 


any other way than by this indirect 
process. By this indirect process the 
bill will, I fee] assured, conduce to the 
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national prosperity. If it had been 
passed fifteen years ago, it would have 
saved us from our present embarrass- 
.ments. If we pass it now, it will 
gradually extricate us ffom them. It 
will secure to us a House of Commons, 


which, by preserving peace, by destroy? 


ing monopolies, by taking away unne- 
cessary public burthens, by judiciously 
distributing necessary public burthens, 
will, in the progress of time, greatly 
improve our condition. This it will 
do; and, those who blame it for not 
doing more blame it for not doing ‘what 
no Constitution, no code of laws, ever 
did or e¥er will do; what no legislator, 
who was not an ignorant and unprin- 
cipled quack, ever ventured to promise. 

But chimerical as are the hopes 
which the honorable and learned Mem- 
ber for Rye imputes¢o the people, they 
are not, I thinky more chimerical than 
tho fears which he has himself avowed. 
Indeed, those very gentlemen who are 
constantly telling us that we are taking 
a leap in the dark, that we pay no 
attention to the lessons of experience, 
that we are mere theorists, are them- 
selves the despisers of experience, are 
themselyes the mere theorists. They 
are terrified at the thought of admitting 
into Parliantent members elected &y 
ten pound householders. ‘They have 
formed in their dwn imaginations a 
most frightful idea of these members. 
My honorable and learned friend, the 
Member for Cockermouth,* is certain 
that these members will tuke every 
opportunity of promoting the interests 
of the journeyman in opposition to 
those of the capitalist. The honorable 
and Jearned member for Rye is con- 
vineed that none but pérsons who have 
strong local connections, will ever be 
returned for such constituent bodies. 
My honorable friend, the Member for 
Thetford,} tells us, that none but mob 
orators, men who are willing to pay the 
basest court to the multitude, will have 
any chance. Other speakers have gone 
still farther, and have described to us 
the future borough members as s0 
many Marats and Suanterres, low, 
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fierce, desperate men, who will turn 
the House into a bear-garden, and who 
will try tg turn the monarchy into a 
republic, mere agitators, without honor, 
without sense, without education, with- 
out the feelings or the manners of gen- 
tlemen. Whenever, during the course 
of the fatiguing discussions by which 
we haye been so long occupied, there 
has been a ery of “ question,” or a noise © 
at the bar, the orator who has been 
interrupted has remarked, that such 
proceedings will be quite in place in 
the Reformed Parliament, but that we 
ought to remember that the House of 
Commons is still an assembly of gen- 
tlemen. ‘This,.I say, is to set up mere 
theory, or rather mere prejudice, in 
opposition to long and ample expe- 
rience. Are the gentlemen who talk 
thus ignorant that we have already the 
means of judging what kind of'men the 
éen pound householders will send upto 
Parliament ?- Are they ignorant that 
there are even now large towns with 
very popular franghises, with franchises 
even more democratic than those whicli 
will be bestowed by the present bill? 
Ought they not, om their own principles, 
to look at the results of the experi- 
ments which haye already been made, 
insteag of predicting frightful calami- 
ties at random? hee do the facts 
which are before us agree with their 
theories? Nottingham is a city with 
a franchise even more demotratic than 
that which this bill establishes. Does 
Nottingham send hither mere vulgar 
demagogues? It returns two distin- 
guished men, one an advocate, the 
other a soldier) both unconnected with 
the town. Every man_ paying -scot 
and lot has a yote at Leicester. This 
is a lower franchise than the ten pound 
franchise. Do we find that the Mem- 
bers for Leicester are the mere tools 
of the journeymen ? I was at Leicester 
during the contest of 1826; and I 
recollect that the suffrages of the scot 
and lot yoters were pretty equally di- 
vided between two candidates, neither 
of them connected with tho place, 
neither of them a slave of ‘the mob, 
one a Tory Baronet from Derbyshire, 
the other a most respectable and ex- 
cellent friend of mine, connected with 
O20) 
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the mannfacturing interest, and also 
an inhabitant of Derbyshire. Look at 
Norwich. Look at Northampton, with 
a franchise more democratic than even 
the scot and lot franchise. Northamp- 
ton formerly returned Mr. Perceval, 
and now returns gentlemen of high 
respectability, gentlemen who have 
great stake inthe prosperity and tran- 
quillity of the country. Look at the 
metropolitan districts. This is an @ for- 
tiort case. Nay it is—the expression, 
I fear, is awkward—an a fortiori case 
at two removes. The ten pound house- 
holders of the metropolis are persons 
in a lower station of life than the ten 
pound householders of. other towns. 
The scot and lot franchise in the me- 
tropolis is again lower than the ten 
pound franchise. Yet have West- 
minster and Southwark been in the 
habit of sending us members of whom 
we have had reason to be ashamed, of 
whom we have not had reason to be 
proud? I do not say that the inhabi- 
tants of Westminster and Southwark 
have always expressed their political 
sentiments with proper moderation. 
That is not the question. The ques- 
tion is this: what kind of men have 
they elected? The very principle of 
all Representative government ig, that 
men who do not judge well of public 
affairs may be quite competent to 
choose others who will judge better. 
Whom, then, Haye Westminster and 
Southwark sent us during the last fifty 
years, years full of great events, years 
of intense popular excitement? “Take 
any one of those nomination boroughs, 
the patrons of which Rave conscien- 
tiously endeavoured to send fit men 
into this House. Compare the Members 
for that borough with the Members for 
Westminster and Southwark; and you 
will haye no «loubt to which the pre- 
ference is due. It is needless to 
mention Mr, Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Tierney, Sir Samuel Romilly. Yet I 
must pause at the name of Sir Samnel 
Romilly. Was he a mob orator? Was 
he a servile flatterer of the multitude ? 
Sir, if he’had any fault, if there was 
any blemish on that most serene and 
spotless character, that character which 
every public man, and especially every 


professional man engaged in politics, 
ought to propose to himself as a model, 
it was this, that.he despised popularity 
too much and too visibly. The honor- 
able Member for Thetford told us that 
the honorable and learned Member for 
diye, with all his talents, would have no 
‘chance of a seat in the Reformed Par- 
liament, for want of the qualifications 
which succeed on the hustings. Did 
Sir Samuel Romilly ever appear on the 
hustings of Westminster? He never 
solicited one vote; he never, showed 
himsélf to the electors, till he had been 
returned at the head of the poll. Even 
then, as I have heard from ohe of his 
nearest relatives, it was with reluctance 
that he submitted to be chaired. He 
shrank from being made a show. Ho 
loved the people, and he served them; 
but Coriolanus hixzself was not less fit 
to canvass them. I will mention one 
other name, that of a man of whom I 
have only a childish recollection, but 
who must have been intimately known 
to many of those who hear me, Mr. 
Henry Thornton. He was a man 
eminently upright, honorable, and re- 
ligious, a man of strong understanding, 
a man of great political knowledge; 
but, in all respects, the very reverse 
ofsa mob orator. He was®a man who 
would not have yielded to what he 
considered as unréasonable clamour, 
I will not say to save his seat, but 
to save his life. Yet he continued to 
represent Southwark, ‘Parliament after 
Parliament, for many years. Such has 
been the conduet of the scot and lot 
yoters of the metropolis; and there 
is clearly less reason to expect demo- 
cratic violence from ten pound house- 
holders than frdm scot and lot house- 
holders; and from ten pound house- 
holders in the country towns than from. 
ten pound householders in London. 
Experience, I sayy therefore, ig on our 
side; and on the side of our opponents 
nothing but mere conjecture and mere 
assertion. 

Sir, when this bill was first brought 
forward, I supported it, not only on the 


ground of its intrinsic merits, but, also, 
because I was convinéed that to reject 
it would be a course full of danger. I 
believe that the danger of that course 


. 
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is in no respect diminished. Ibelieve, 
on the contraryp that it is incredsed. 
We are told that there is a reaction. 
The warmth of the public feeling, it 
seems, has abated. In this story both 
the sections of the party opposed to 
Reform are gigreed; those who hat 
Reform, because it will remove abuses, 
and those who hate it, because it will 
avert anarchy ;*those who wish to see 
the electing body controlled by eject- 
ments, and those who wish to see it 
controlled. by riots. They must now, 
I think, be undeceived. ‘They must 
have already discovered that the surest 
way to prevent a reaction is to talk 
about it, and that the enthusiasm of 
the people is at once rekindled by any 
indiscrect mention of their seeming 
coolness, This, Sir, is not the first 
reaction which tle sagacity of the 
Opposition ha§ discovered since the Re- 
form Bill was brought in. Every gen- 
tleman who sat in the late Parliament, 
every gentleman yho, during the sitting 
of the late Parliament, paid attention 
to political speeches and publications, 
must remember how, for some time be- 
fore the debate on General Gascoyne’s 
motion, and during the debate on that 
motion, und down to the very day of the 
dissolution, wo were told thatpublic¢eel- 
ing had cooled. The right honourable 
Baronet, the Memberfor ‘Tamworth, told 
us so. Allthe literary organs of the Op- 
position, from the Quarterly Review 
down to the Morning Post, told us so. 
‘All the Members of the Opposition with 
whom we conversed in private told usso. 
Thave in my eye a noble friend of mine, 
whd agsured me, on the very night 
which preceded the dissolution, that 
the people had ceased to be zealous for 
the Ministerial plan, and that we were 
more likely to lose than to gain by the 
elections, The appeal was made to the 
people; and what was the result? 
What sign of a reaction appeare! 
among the Livery of London? What 
sign of a reaction did the honourable 
Baronet who now represents Okehamp- 
ton find among thee frecholders of 
Cornwall?* How was it with the 
large represented towns? Had Liver- 
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pool cooled? or Bristol? or Leicester? 
or Coventry? or Nottingham ? or Nor- 
wich? How was it with the great 
seats of manufacturing industry, York- 
shire, and Lancashire, and Stafford- 
shire, and Warwickshire, and Cheshire? 
How was it with the agricultural dis- 
fticts, Northumberland and Cumber- 
land, Leicestershire and Lincolnshire, 
Kent and Essex, Oxfordshire, Hamp- « 
shire, Somersetshire, Dorsetshire, De- 
yonshire? How was it with the 
strongholds of aristocratical inflyence, 
Newark, and Stamford, and Hertford, 
and St.Alban’s? Never did any people 


1k | display, within the limits prescribed by 


law, so generous a fervour, or SO stead- 
fast a determination, as that very people 
whose apparent languor had just before 
inspired the enemies of Reform with a 
delusive hope. 

Such was the end of the reaction of 
April; and, if that lesson shall not 
profit those to whom it was given, such 
and yet more signal will be the end of 
the reaction of September. The two 
cases are strictfy analogous. In both 
cases the people were eager when they 
believed the bilbto be in danger, and 
quiet when they Delieved it to be in 
security. During the three or four 


weeks which followed the promulgation 
of the Ministerial plan, all.was joy, 
and gratitude, and vigorous exertion. 
Everywhere meetings were held: every- 
where resolutions were passed: from 
every quarter were sent up petitions 
to this House, and addresses to’ the 
Throne: and then the nation, having 
given vent to its first feelings of de- 
light, having clearly and_ strongly ¢x- 
pressed its opinions, haying seen the 
_principle of the bill adopted by the 
House of Commons on the second 
reading, became composed, and awaited 
the result with a trangyillity which the 
Opposition mistook for indifferente, 
‘All at once the aspect. of affairs 
changed. Ge#eral Gascoyne’s amend- 
ment was carried: the bill was again 
in danger: exertions were again neces- 
sary. ‘Then was 3 well seen whether 
the calmness of the publie mind was 
any indication of indifference. ‘The 


depth and sincerity of the prevailing 
sentiments Were proveds=tigty 
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talking, but by actions, by votes, by 
sacrifices. Intimidation“was defied: 
expenses were rejected: old ties were 
broken: the people struggle manfully: 
they triumphed gloriously: th ey placed 
the bill in perfect security, as far as 
this House was concerned; and they 
returned to their repose. They ate 
now, as they were on the eve of General 
Gascoyne’s motion, awaiting the issue 
of the deliberations of Parliament, 
without any indecent show of violence, 
but ith anxious interest and immo- 
vable resolution. And because they 
are not exhibiting that noisy and rap- 
turous enthusiasm which is in its own 
nature transient, because they are not 
as much excited as on the day when 
the plan of the Government was first 
made known to them, or on the day 


when the late Parliament was dis-| di 


solved, because they do not go on week 
after week, hallooing, and holding 
meetings, and marching about with 
flags, and making bonfires, and illumi- 
nating their houses, we are again told 
that there is a reaction, To such a 
degree can men be deceived by their 
wishes, in spite of their own recent 
experience, Sir, there is no reaction ; 
and there will be no reaction, All that 
has been said on this subject conyinces 
me onlythat those who are now, for 
the second time, raising this cry, know 
nothing of the crisis in which they are 
called on te-act, or of the nation which 
they aspire’ to govern. All their opi- 
niotls respecting this bill are founded 
on one great error. They imagine that 
the public feeling concerning Reform 
is a mere whim which sprang up sud- 
denly out of nothing, and whie will 
as suddenly vanish into nothing. They, 
therefore, confidently expect a reaction, 
‘They are always looking out for a Teac- 
tion, Everything that they see, or that 
they hear, they construe into a gi, of 
the ay roach of this reaction, They 
resem Ie the man in Morace, who lies 
on the bank of the’ river, expecting 
that it will €very moment pass by and 
leave him a cleay passage, not knowing 
the depth 2nd abundance of the foun- 
tain which feeds it, not knowing that 
it flows, and will flow on for ever. 
They have found out 9 hundred inge- 
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nious devices by which they deceive 
themselves. Sometimes they tell us that 
the public feeling about Reform was 
caused by the events which took place 
at Paris abodt fourteen months ago; 
though every observant and impartial 

nan knows, that the exejtement, which 
‘the late French revolution produced in 
England was not the cause but the 
effect of that progress which liberal 
opinions had made amongst us. Some- 
times they tell us that we should not 
have been troubled with any com- 
plaints on the subject of the Repre- 
sentation, if the House of Commons 
had agreed to a certain motion, made 
in the Session of 1830, for inguiry into 
the causes of the public distress, I 
remember nothing about that motion, 
except that it gave rise to the dullest 
lebate ever known; and the country, 
Iam firmly convinced, “eared not one 
straw about it. But is it not strange 
that men of real ability can deceive 
themselves S0 grossly, as to think that 
any change in the government of a 


foreign nation, or the rejection of any 
single motion, howover popular, could 
all at once raise Up a great, rich, en- 
lightened nation, against its ancient. 
institutions? Could such small drops 
have produced an overflowing, if the 
vessel had not already been filled to 
the very brim? Theso explanations 
are incredible, and if they: were cre- 
dible, would be anything but consola- 
tory. If it were really true that the 
English people had taken a sudden 
aversion to a representative system 
which they had always loved and ad- 
mired, because a single division in 
Parliament had gone against their 
wishes, or because, ina foreign coun- 
try, in cireumstanees bearing not the 
to those in which we 
are placed, a change of dynasty had 
happened, what hope could We have - 
of madmen ? How 


commencement may be 


traced far, very far, back in our his-. 
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tory. During seventy years that feel- 
ing has had a ggeat influence on the 
public mind, Through the first thirty 
years of the reign of George the Third, 
it was gradually increasitfz. The great 
‘leaders of the two parties in the State 
were favourable to Reform. Plans of 
reform were supported by large -ani 
most respectable minorities in the 
House of Commons. The French Re- 
yolution, filling the higher and middle 
classes with an extreme dread of change, 
and the war calling away the public at- 
tention from internal to external poli- 
ties, threw the question back; but the 
people never lost sight of it Peace 
came, and they were at leisure to think 
of domestic improvements. Distress 
came, and they suspected, as was natu- 
ral, that their distress was the effect of 
unfaithful stewardgyip and unskilful 
legislation. Am opinion favourable to 
Parliamentary Reform grew up rapidly, 
and became strong among the middle 
classes. But one tie, one strong tie, still 
bound those classes to thé ory party. 
I mean the CatholicQuestion. It is im- 
possible to deny that, on that subject, 
a large proportion, & majority, I fear, 
of the middle class of Englishmen, con- 
scientiously held opinions opposed to 
those which I have always entertained, 
and were disposed to sacrifice every 
other consideration to what they re- 
garded as a religious duty. Thus the 
Catholic Question hid, so to speak, the 
question of Parliamentary Reform. The 
feeling in favour of Parliamentary 
Reform grew, but it grew in the shade. 
Every man, I think, must have ob- 
served sho progress of that feeling in 
his own social circle, But few Reform 
meetings were held, «md few petitions 
in favour of Reform presented. At 
length the Catholies were emancipated ; 
the solitary link of sympathy. which 
attached the people to the Tories was 
proken ; the ery of “No Popery” could 
no longer ‘be opposed to the cry, of 
“Reform.” That which, in the opinion 
of the two great parties in Parliament, 
and of avast portion of ¢he community; 
hhad been the first question, suddenly 
disappeared: and the question of Par- 
Jiamentary Reform took the first place. 
Then was put forth all the strength 
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which had been growing in silence’and 
obscurity. Then it appeared that Re- 
form had on its side a coalition of in- 
terests and opinions unprecedented in 
our history, all the liberality and in- 
telligence which had supported the 
Catholic claims, and all the clamour 
which had opposed them. 2 

This, I believe, is the true history of 
that public feeling on the subject of Re- 
form which has been ascribed to causes 
quite inadequate to the production of 
such an effect. If ever there was in the 
history of mankind a national sentiment 
which was the very opposite of a caprice, 
with which accident had nothing to do, 
which was produced by the slow, steady, 
certain progress of the human mind, 
it is the sentiment of the English peo- 
ple on the subject of Reform. Acci- 
dental circumstances may have brought 
that feeling to maturity in a particular 
year, or a particular month. That 
point I will not dispute; for it is not 
worth disputing. But those accidental 
circumstances haye brought on Re- 
form, only as the circumstance that, 
at a particular time, indulgences were 
offered for sale in a particular town in 
Saxony, brought on the great separation 
from the Church of Rome. In both 
cases,the public mind was epared to 
move on the slightest impulse. 

Thinking thus of the public opinion 
concerning Reform, being convinced 
that this opinion is the mature product 
of time and of discussion, { expect no 
reaction. Ino more expect to see my 
countrymen again content with the 
mere semblance of a Representation, 
than to see them again drowning 
witches or burning heretics, tryIDS 
causes by red hot ploughshares, oF 
offermg up human sacrifices to wicker 
idols. I no more expect areaction 10 
favour of Gatton and QJd Sarum, than 
a reaction in favour of Thor, and Odin. 
T should think such a reaction almost 
as much a miracle, as that the shadow 
should go back upe2 the dial, Reyo- 
lutions produced by violence are often 
followed by reactions ; the victories of 
reason once gained, are gained for 
eternity. . 

In fact, if there be, in the present 
aspect of public affairs, any sign pecu- 
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liarly full of evil omen to the opponents 
of Reform, it is that very calmness of 
the public mind on which they found 
their expectation of success, “They think 
that it is,the calmness of indiffer- 
ence. It is the calmness of confident 
hope: and in proportion to the con- 
fidence of hope will be the bitternessof 
disappointment. Disappointment, in- 
deed, I do not anticipate. That we 
are certain of success in this House 
is now acknowledged; and our oppo- 
nents have, in consequence, during 
the whole of this Session, and par- 
ticularly during the present debate, 
addressed their arguments and exhorta- 
tions rather to the Lords than to the 
assembly of which they are themselyes 
Members. Their principal argument 
has always been, that the bill will de- 
stroy the peerage. The honourable 
-and learned Member for Rye has, in 
plain terms, called on the Barons of 
England to save their order from demo- 
cratic encroachments, by rejecting this 
measure, All these arguments, all 
these appeals, being thterpreted, mean 
this: “Proclaim to your countrymen 
that youhhaye no common interests with 
them, no common sympathies with 
them; that you can be powerful only 
by their weakness, and exalted. only 
by their Segradation that the cor- 
ruption which disgusts them, and the 
oppression against which their spirit 
mises up, are indispensable to your 
authority ; ‘that the freedom and purity 
of diection are incompatible with the 
very existence of your House. Giye 
them clearly to understand that your 
power rests, not as they have hitherto 
imagined, on their rational convictions, 
or on their habitual veneration, or on 
your own great property, but on a sys-) 
tem fertile of political evils, fertile also 
of low iniquitigs of which ordinary jus- 
tive takes cognisanee. Bind up, in in- 
Sepatable union, the privileges of your 
estate with the grievances of ours: 
resolve to stand or fall with abuses 
visibly marked out for destruetion ; 
tell the,people that they are attacking 
you in attacking the fhree holes in the 
wall, and that they shall never get rid 
of the three holes in the wall, till they 
have got rid of you; that a hereditary 


peerage and a representative assembly, 
"can coexist only in name, and that, if 
they will have a real House of Peers, 
they must be content with a mock 
House of Cémmons.” This, I say, is 
the advice given to the Lérds by those 
“who call themselves the friends of aris- 
‘tocracy. That advice’ so pernicious 
will not be followed, Ium well assured 3 
yet I cannot but listemto it with uneasi- 
ness. I cannot but wonder that it 
should proceed from the. lips of men 
who are constantly lecturing us on the 
duty of consulting history and expe- 
rience.. Haye they never heard what 
effects counsels like their own, when 
too faithfully followed, haye produced? 
Have they neyer visited that nei ighbour- 
ing country, which still presents to the 
eye, even of a passing Stranger, the 
signs of a great dissolution and renoya- 
tion of society? Hove they neyer 
walked by those stately mansions, now 
sinking into decay, and portioned out 
into lodging rooms, which line the 
silent streets of the‘Faubourg St. Ger- 
main? Have they never seen the ruins 
of those castles whose terraces and 
gardens overhang the Loire? Haye 
they never heard that from those mag- 
nificent hotels, from those ancient 
castles, an aristocracy as splendid, 
as brave, as proud, as accomplished, 
as ever Europe saw, was driyon forth, 
to exile and beggary, to implore the 
charity of hostile Governments and 
hostile creeds, to euf wood in the 
buck settlements of America, or to 
teach* French in the schoolrooms of 
London ? And why were those haughty 
nobles destroyed with that utter de. 
struction? Why were they scattered 
over the face ofethe earth, their titles 
abolished, their escutcheons defaced, 
their parks wasted, their palaces dis- 
mantled, their heritage given to stran- 
gers? Because they had no sympathy 
with the people, no discernment of the 
signs of their time; because, in the 
pridé and narrowness of their hearts, 
they called those whose’ warnings might 
have saved them theorists and specu- 
lators ; because they refused all con- 
cession till the time had arrived when 
no concession would avail, I have no 


apprehension that such a fate awaits 
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the nobles of*England. I draw no 
parallel between, our aristocracy and 
that of France. Those who repre- 
sent the peerage as a class whose 
power is incompatible with the just 
influence of the people in the State 
draw that parallel, and not I. The} 
do all in their power to place the Lord: 
and Commons of England in that posi- 
tion with respect to each other in which 
the French gentry stood with respect 
to the Third Estate. But I am con- 
yinced that these advisers will not suc- 
ceed. We see, with pride and delight, 
among the friends of the people, the 
Talbots, the Cavendishes, the princely 
house of Howard.. Foremost among 
those who have entitled themselves, by 
their exertigns in this House, to the 
lasting gratitude of their_countrymen, 
wo see the descendagts of Marlborough, 
of Russell, un@of Derby. I hope, and 
filmly believe, that the Lords will see 
what their interests and their honour 
require. I hofe, and firmly believe, 
that they will act’in such a manner as 
to entitle themselves to the esteem and 
affection of the people. But if not, let 
not the enemies of Reform imagine that 
their reign is straightway to recom- 
mence, or that they have obtained any- 
thing more than a short and uneasy 
respite. We are bound to respect the 
constitutional rights of the Peers; but 
we are bound also not to forget our 
own. We, too, have oun privileges ; 
swe, too, are an estate of the realm. A 
House of Commons strong in the Jove 
and éonfidence of the people, a House 
of Commons which has nothing to fear 
from a dissolution, is something in the 
government. Some persons, I well 
know, indulge a hope that the rejection 
of the Dill will at once restore the do- 
mination of that party whieh fled from 
power last November, leaving eveTy- 
thing abrond and everything at home 
in confusion; leaving the European 
system, which it had built up at a yast 
cost of blood and treasure, falling to 
ieces in every direction; leaving the 
dynasties which it had restored, hasten- 
jng into exile; leaving the nations 
which it had joined together, breaking 
away from each other; leaving the fund- 
holders in dismay; leaying the pea- 


oR 
£5 
santry in insurrection; leaving the most 
fertile counties lighted up with the fires 


of incendiaries ; leaving the capital in © 


such a state, that a royal procession 
could not safely pass teint Dark 
and terrible, beyond any season within 
my remembrance of political affairs, 
wus the day of their flight. Far darRer 
and far more terrible will be the day 
of their return. They will return in 
opposition to the whole British nation, 
united as it was never before united ~ 
on any internal question; united as 
firmly as when the Armada was sailing 
up the chanfel; united as firmly ds 
when Bonaparte pitched his camp on 
the cliffs of Boulogne. They will re- 
turn pledged to defend evils which the 
people are resolved to destroy, They 
will return to a situation in shat they 
ean stand only by crushing and tramp- 
ling down public opinion, and from 
which, if they fall, they may, in their 
full, drag down with them the whole 
frame of society. Against such evils, 
should such evils appear to threaten 
the country, it will be our privilege and 
our duty to warn our gracious and be- 
loved Sovereign.» It will be our privi- 
lege and our duty to conyey the wishes 
of a loyal people to the throne of a 
patrigt king. At such a crisis the pro- 
per place for the House of Commons is 
in front of the nation; and in that 
place this House will assuredly be 
found. Whatever prejudice or weak- 
ness may do elsewhere to ruin_ the 
empire, here, I trust, will not be want- 
ing the wisdom, the virtue, and the 
energy that may save it. 


A SPEECH 


THE House oF CoxONs ON 


DELIVERED IN, 
et 1831. 


THE 10TH OF OCTOBER, 


On the morning of Saturday, the eighth’ of 
October, 1831, the House of Lords, by a 
majority of 199 to 158, rejected the Reform 
Bill. On the Monday following, Lord Bb- 
rington, member for Devonshire, moved the 
following resolution in the House of Com- 
mons: i 

teThat while this House deeply laments 
the present fate of a bill for Amending the 
representation of the people in England and 
‘Wales, in favour of which the opinion of *he 
country stands unequivocally pronounced, 
and which has been matured by discus- 
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ia fi ions, it fecls 

{igat pulled upon to reumerter ees ate 

renee to the principle and leading provisions 

of that great measure, and tg, express its 
unabated confidence in the integrity, perse- 
yerance, and ppilityos Ehoes: Aner RCO, 

Well ‘conte ‘the ‘best interests of the 

Phe resolution ‘was carried by 329 votes¢o 

198, The following Speech was made early 

in“the debate. 

* I povsr, Sir, whether any person who 
had merely heard the speech of the 
right honorable Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridgé* would haye 
been able to conjecture what the ques- 
tion is which we are discussing, and 
what the occasion on which we are 
assembled. For myself, I can with 
perfect sincerity declare that never in 
the whole course of my life did I feel 
my mind oppressed by so deep and 
solemn a sense of responsibility as at 
the present moment. I firmly believe 
that the country is now in danger of 
calamities greater than ever threatened 
it, from domestic misgovernment or 
from foreign hostilityr ‘The danger is 
no less than this, that there may be a 
complete alienation of, the people from 
their rulers.’ To soothe the public 
mind, to reconcile the people to the 
delay, the short delay, which must in- 
tervene before their wishes edi be 
legitimately gratified, and in the mean 
time to avert civil discord, and to up-, 
hold the authority of law, these are, I 
coliceive, the objects of my noble friend, 
the Member for Devonshire: these 
ought, at the Present crisis, to be the 
objects of every honest Englishman. 
They are objects which will assuredly 
be attained, if we rise to this great oc- 
casion, if we take our stand in the place 
which the Constitutién has assigned to 
us, if we employ, with becoming firm- 
ness and dignity, the powers which be- 
long to us as triistees of the nation, and 
4s advisers of the Throne. " 

Sit, the Resolution of my noble 
friend consists of two parts. He calls 
upon us to declare our undiminished 
attachment to the principles of the Re- 
form Bill, and also our undiminished 
confidence in Hig Majesty’s Ministers, 
I consider these two declarations as 


* Mr, Goulburn, - 


identical. The questiof of Reform is, 
ih my opinion, of such paramount im- 
portance, that, approving the Principles 
of the Ministerial Bill, Imust think the 
Ministers whé haye brought that bill 
seevard, although I may differ from 
‘nem on some minor points, entitled to 
‘the “strongest support of Parliament, 
The right honorable gentleman; the 
Member for the University of Cam. 
bridge, has attempted to divert the 
course of the debate to questions com- 
paratively unimportant. He has said 
much about the coal duty, about the 
candle duty, about the budget of the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
On most of the points to which he has 
referred, it would be easy for me, were 
I s0 inclined, to defend ‘t Ministers; 
and, where I could not defend them, I 
should find it eary to recriminate on 
those who preceded then. The right 
honorable Member for the University 
of Cambridge has taunted the Ministers 
with the defeat which? their plan re- 
specting the timber trade sustained in 
the last Parliament, I might, per- 
haps, at a more convenient season, be 
tempted to inquire whether that defeat 
was more disgraceful to them or to 
their predecessors, I might, perhaps, 
be tempted to ask the right honor- 
able gentleman whether, if he had not 
been treated, while in office, with more 
fairness than he has shown while in 
opposition, it would have been in his 
power to carry his best Dill, the Beer 
Bill? He has accused the Ministers of 
bringing forward financial Propositions, 
and then withdrawing those proposi- 
tions. Did not he bring forware, durin, 
pthe Session of 1830, 2 plan respecting the 
Sugar duties? And was not that plan 
withdrawn? But, Sir, this is mere 
trifling. I will not be Seduced from 
the matter in hand by the right honor- 
able gentleman’s example. At. the 
present moment I can seg only one 
question in the State, the question of 
Reform; only two Parties, the friends 
of the Reform Bill and its enemies, 
It is not my intentio; 
discuss the merits of the Reform Bill, 


The principle of that bill received the 


mons after a discussion of ten nights ; 
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and the bill, as*it now stands, after a 
long and most lakorious investigation’, 
passed the present House of Commons 
by a majority which was nearly half as 
large aguin as the minority. This was 
little-more than a fortnight ago. Nog 
thing has sincg occurred to change ourg 
opinion. The justice of the case jsun- 
altered. ‘The public enthusiasm is un- 
diminished. Old Sarum,has grown no 
larger, Manchester has grown no 
smaller. In addressing this House, 
therefore, I am entitled to assume that 
the bill is in itself a good bill. If so, 
ought we to abandon it merely because 
the Lords have rejected it? We ought 
@ respect the lawful privileges of their 
“House; but we ought also to assert our 
own. We are constitutionally as in- 
dependent, of their Lordships as their 
Lordships are of uy We have pre- 
cisely as good #right to adhere to our 
opinion as they have to dissent from 
it. In speaking Of their decision, I 
will attempt to follow that example o: 
moderation which was so judiciously 
set by my noble friend, the Member for 
Devonshire, I will only say that I do 
not think that they are more competent 
to form a correct judgment on a political 
question than we are, It is certain 
that, on all the most important poiats 
on which the two Houses have for a 
long time past differed, the Lords have’ 
at length come over to the opinion of 
the Commons. I am therefore entitled 
to say, that with respect to all those 
points, the Peers themselves being 
Judges, the House of Commons was in 
the right and the House of Lords it. 
the wrong. It was thus with respect 
to the Slave-trade: it was thus with 
respect to Catholic Emancipation : 3t 


at 


lieve, no exaggeration to say, that 
there were single Members of the ma- 
jority who had more constituents than 
the whole minority put together. I~ 
speak advisedly and seriously. I be- 
lieve that the number of freeholders of 
Yorkshire exceeds that of all the 
electors, who return the Opposition. a 
cannot with propriety comment here 
on any reports which may have been 
circulated concerning the majority and 
minority in the House of Lords. - I 
may, -however, mention these noto- 
riously historical facts; that during the 
last forty years the powers of the ex- 
ecutive Government have been, almost 
without intermission, exercised by a 
party opposed to Reform; and that a 
very great number of Peers have been 
created, and all the present Bishops 
raised to the bench during those years. 
On this question, therefore, while I 
feel more than usual respect for the. 
judgment of the House of Commons, , 


f/fecl less than usual respect for the 


judgment of the House of Lords. Our 
decision is the decision of the nation ; 
the decision of their Lordships can 
scarcely be consiGered as the'decision 
eyen of that class from which the Peers 
are’ generally selected, and of which 
they may be considered as yirtual re- 
presentatives, the great landed gentle- 
men of England. It seems tome clear, 
therefore, that we ought, notwithstand- 

din the other House, 


ing what has passed 10 I 
to adhere to our opinion concermng the 


Reform Bill. 

‘The next question is this; ought we 
to make a formal declaration that we 
adhere to our opinion? I think that 
we onght to make such a declaration ; 
and I'am sure that we cannot make it 

re constitu- 


was thus with several other important] in more temperate or more ¢¢ 
questions, I, therefore, cannot think | tional terms than those luc my 
t i noble friend asks us to adopt. sup- 


that we ought, on the present occasion, 
to surrender our judgment to those 
who have acknowledged thiat; on former 
occasions of the same kind, we have 
judged more correctly than they. 
Then again, Sir, I cannot forget how 
the majority and ‘the minority in this 
House were composed ; I cannot forget 
that the majority contained almost 
thoge gentlemen who are returned by 
large bodies of electors. It is, I be- 


‘all | the effects w: 


tt Jution which he has pro- 
port the Resolution Paka soul: I 


josed with all my hear! 
Eupport itas a friend to Reform; but 
I support it still more as a frend 40. 
law, to property, to social order. No 
observant and unprejudiced man can 
Jook forward without greaf alarm to 
hich the recent decision of 
the Lords may possibly produce. I do 
not. predict, I do not expect, ope™ 
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arnied insurrection, What I appre-|shall eat meat on Fridays and Satur- 
hend is this, that the People may engage days, shall pay a fille of twenty shil- 
in a silent, but extensive ard persever- lings or go to prison for a month. Not 
ing war against the law. What I #p-| only was the Association not destroyed: 
prehend is, that England may exhibit its power was not for one day suspend- 
the same spectacle which Ireland led: it flourished and waxed strong 
exhibited three years’ ago, agitators under the law which hed been made 
stronger than the magistrate, .associa- | for the purpose of annihilating it. The 
tions stronger than the law, 2 Govern- elections of 1826, the Clare election two 
ment powerful enough to be hated, years later, proved the folly of those 
and not Powerful enough to be feared, | who think that nations are governed by 
Wax and parchment: and, at length, 

in the close of 1828, the Government 
had only one plain choice before it, 
Concession or civil war, Sir, I firmly 
believe that, if the people of England 
shall lose all hope of carrying the 
frame of society hastening to dissolu- Reform Bill by constitut: l 
tion. It is easy to say, “ Be bold: be they will forthwith begin to offer to 

firm: defy intimidation: let the law] the Government the 

have its course: the law is strong 

enough to put down the seditious,” 

»Sir, we have heard all this blustering 
“before ; and we know in what it ended, 
It is the blustering of little men whose 

Jot has fallen on a great crisis. Xerxes 

scourging the winds, Canute command- 


means amounting to rebellion, a ro- 
sistance rarely amosnting to any crime 


Ireland. The Catholic Association 
beurded the Government. The Goy- 
ernment resolved to put down the As. 
sociation. , An indictment was brought 


strongly as eyer, Surel sure], 
note of defiance which’ is yee 


hat they 


brought in : it passed both Houses b; e€ dust before 


large Miljorities: it received the Royal 
assent, id what effect did it pro- 
duce ? Exactly 8 much as that old Act 
of Queen Elizabeth, sti] unrepealed, 
by which it is provided that every 
man who, without a Special exemption, 


lown with 4 speech tecommendin, loudly sounded in our ears aoe Ae 

© Suppression of the self-constituted with a Petuliarly bad grace | 0) n 

legislature of Dublin. A’ pin, was ‘yi nie 
h 


men the proudest 
ts tyes was that in 
which they 8ppeared in the character 
‘red into toleration, 
Do they mean to indemnify themselves 
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for the humiliation of quailing efore 
the people of Ireland by trampling ow 
the people of England? If so, they 
deceive themselyes. The case of Ire- 
land, though a strong ome, was by no 
meuns so strong a case as that with 
which we ‘have now to deal. Th? 
Government, 4n its struggle with, thé 
Catholies of Ireland, had Great Britain 
atits back. Whom will it have at its 
back in the struggle with the Reform- 
ers of Great Britain? I know qnly two 
ways in which societies can permanently 
be govefned, by public opinion, and by 
the sword. A Government having at 
its command the armies, the fleets, and 
the revenues of Great Britain, might 
possibly hold Ireland by the sword. 
So Oliver Cromwell hetd Ireland; so 
William the Third held it; so Mr. 
Pitt held it; so the Duke of Welling- 
ton might perhaps haye held it. But 
to govern Great Britain by the sword! 
So wild a thought has never, I will 
venture to say, occurred to any public 
mun of any party; and, if any mar 
were frantic enough to make the at- 
tempt, he would find, before three days 
had expired, that there is no better 
sword than that which is fashioned 
out of a ploughshare. But, if not by 
the sword, how is the country tobe 
governed? I understand how the 
peace is kept at New York. It is by 
the assent and support of the people. 
I understand also how the peace is kept 
at Milan. It is by the bayonets of the 
“Austrian soldiers. But how the peace 
is to be kept when you have neither 
the popular assent nor the military 
force, haw the peace is to be kept in 
England by a Government acting on 
the principles of the present Opposi- 
tion, I do not understand. 

There is in truth a great anomaly 
in the relation between the English 
people and their Government. Our 
institutions ‘are either too popular or 
not popular enough. The people have 
not sufficient power in making the 
Jaws; but they have quite sufficient 
power to impede the ereuuitn of the 
Jaws when made. The Legislature is 
almost entirely aristocratical; the ma- 
chinery by which the decrees of the 
Legislature are earried into effect is 


almost entirely popular; and, tHtere- 
fore, we constuntly see all the power 
which ought to exeeute the law, em- 
ployed to tounteract the law. Thus, 
for example, with a criminal code 
which carries its rigour to the length of 
atrocity, we have a criminal judica- 
texe which often carries its lenity to the 
length of perjury. Our law of libel is 
the most absurdly severe that ever ex- 
isted, so absurdly severe that, if it 
were carried into full effect, it would be 
much more oppressive than a cen- 
sorship. And yet, with this severe 
law of libel, we haye a Press which 
practically is as free as.the air. In 1819 
the Ministers complained of the alarm- 
ing increase of seditious and blas- 
phemous publications. They proposed 
a bill of great rigour to stop the 
growth of the evil; and they carried 
their bill. It was enacted, that the 
publisher ofa seditious libel might, on 
a second conviction, be banished, and» 
that if he should return from banish- 
ment, he might be transported. How 
often was this lat put in foree? Not 
once. Last year we repealed it: but 
it was already degd, or rather it was 
dead born. It was obsolete before Le 
Roi le veut had been pronounced over 
it. For any effect which it produced 
it might as well have been in the Code 
Napoleon as in the English Statute 
Book. And why did the Government, 
having solicited and procured so sharp 
and weighty a weapon, straightway 
hang it up to rust? Was there less 
sedition, were there fewer libels, after 
the passing of the Act than before it? 
Sir, the very next year was the year 
1820, the year of the Bill of Pains 
and Penalties against Queen Caroline, 
the very year when the public mind was 
most excited, the very year. Roe 
public press was most seurrilous. hy 
then did not the Ministers use thei 
new law ? Because they durst not: be- 
cause they could not. They had ob- 
tained it with ease; for in obtaining it 
they had to deal with a subservient 
Parliament. ‘They could not execute 
it: for in executing it they would have 
to deal witha refractory people. These 
are instances of the difficulty of carry- 


ing the law into effect when the people 
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are inclined to thwart their rulers, 
The great anomaly, or, to speak more 
properly, the great evil which I have 
described, would, I believe, be removed 
by the Reform Bill. That bill would 
establish harmony between the people 
and the Legislature. It would give 
a tair share in the making of laws to 
those without whose cooperation laws 
are mere waste paper. Under a re- 
formed system we should not see, as 
we now often see, the pation repeal- 
ing Acts of Parliament as fast as we 
rat the Lords can pass them. As I 
believe that the Reform Bill would pro- 
duce this blessed and salutary concord, 
so I fear that the rejection of the Reform 
Bill, if that rejection’ should be con- 
sidered as’ final, will aggravate the 
evil which I have been describing to 
an unprecedented, to a terrible extent, 
To all the laws which might be passed 
for the collection of the revenue, or for 
the prevention of sedition, the people 
would oppose the same kind of resist- 
ance by means of which they have sue- 
ceeded in mitigating, “I might say in 
abrogating, the law of libel. There 
would beso many offenders that the Go- 
ernment would scarcely know at whom 
to aim its blow, Every offender would 
haye so many accomplices and prptect- 
ors that the blow would almost always 
miss the aim. ‘The Veto of the people, 
4 Veto not pronounced in set form like 
that of the.Roman Tribunes, but quite 
as effectual as that of the Roman Tri- 
bunes for the purpose of impeding pub- 
lie measures, would meet the Govern- 
ment at every turn, 
tion would be unable to preserve orderat 
home, or to uphold the national honour 
abroad; and, at length, men who are 
now moderate, who now think of reyo- 
lution with horror, would begin to wish 
that the lingering agony of the State 
might be terminated by one fierce, 
sharp, decisive crisis. 

S there a way of escape from these 
calamities 2 believe that there is, 
believe that, ig we do our duty, if we 
give the people reason to believe that 


the, accomplishment of their wishes is 
only deferred, ig . 


minished 


The Administra- bl 
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Minister who will not support that 
Vill, we shall avert the fearful disas- 
ters which impend over the country. 
There is danger that, at this conjune- 
ture, men of more zeal than wisdom 
may obtain a fatal influence over the 
pablic mind. With these men will be 
Joined others, who have neither zeal 
nor wisdom, common barrators in’ poli- 
tics, dregs of society which, in times of 
Violent ugitation, are tossed up from 
the bottom to the top, and which, in 
quiet times, sink again’ from the top to 
their natural place at the bottom. ‘To 
these men nothing is so hateful as the 
Prospect of a reconciliation between 
the orders of ‘the State. A crisis like 
that which now makes every honest 
citizen sad and* anxious fills these men 
with joy, and with a detestable hope. 
And how is it tht such men, formed 
by nature and educatior: to be objects 
of mere contempt, can ever inspire 
terror? How is it that such men, 
Without talents or acquirements suffi- 
cient for the managément of a vestry, 
Sometimes becomes dangerous to great 
empires? The secret of their power 
lies in the indolence or faithlessness 
of those who ought to take the lead in 
the redress of public grievances, The 
whole history of low traders in sedition 
is contained in that fine old Hebrew 
fable which we haye all read in the 
Book of Judges. The trees meet to 
choose aking. The vine, and the fi 
tree, and the olive tree decline the 
office. Then it is that the Sovereignty 
of the forest devolves upon the bram- 
le: then it is that from a base and 
noxious shrub goes forth the fize which 
devours the cedars of Lebanon, Let 
us be instructed. If we are afraid of 
Political Unions , and Reform Asso- 
ciations, let the House of Commons 
become the chief point of Political 
union: let the House of Commons be 
the great Reform Association, 
are afraid that the 
to accomplish their wishes by unlawful 
means, let us 

that we will y, 
high and ancient 
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faithless king *filled our house with|try is in danger: it may be sayed> 
hig guards, took his seat, Sir, on you|we can save it: this is the way: this 
chair, and saw your predecessor kneel-/is the time. In our hands are the 


ing on the floor before him. The Con- 
stitution of England, thahk God, is not 
one of those constitutions which ar, 
past all repaig, and which must, fo 
the public welfare, be utterly: de-| 
stroyed. It has a decayed part; but 
it has also a sound and precious part. 
It requires purification; but it con- 
tains within itself the means by which 
that puxjfication may ‘be effected. We 
read that in old times, when the vil- 
leins were driven to revolt by oppres- 
sion, when the castles of the nobility 
were burned to the ground, when the 
warehouses of London were pillaged, 
when a hundred thousand insurgents 
appeared in arms on Blackheath, when 
a foul murder perpetyated in their pre- 
sence had raised their passions to mad- 
ness, when they were looking round for 
some .captafh to succeed und avenge 
him whom they hud lost, just then, 
before Hob Miller, or Tom Carter, or 
Jack Straw, could place himself at their 
head, the King rode up to them and 
exclaimed, “I will be your. leader!” 
and at once the infuriated multitude 
Jaid down their arms, submitted to his 
guidance, dispersed at his command. 
Herein let us imitate him, Our coun- 
trymen are, I fear, at this moment, but 
too much disposed to lend a credulous 
ear to selfish impostors. Let us say to 
them, “ We are your leaders ; we, your 
‘own House of Commons; we, the con- 
stitutional interpreters of your wishes ; 
the knights of forty English shires, 
the citizens and burgesses of all your 
largest towns. Our lawful power shall 
be firmly exerted to the utmost mm your 
cause ; ‘and our lawful power is such, 
that when firmly exerted in your cause, 
it must finally prevail.” This tone it 
is our interest and our duty to take. 
The circumstances admit of no delay. 
Is there one among us who is not 
looking with breathless anxiety for 
the next tidings which may arrive 
from ‘the remoje partsgof the king- 
dom? Even while I speak, the mo- 
ments are passing away, the irrevo- 
cable moments pregnant with the 
destiny of a great’people. The coun- 


issues of great good and great evi 
the issues of the life and death of the 
State. May the result of our delibe- 
rations be the repose and prosperity of 
tliat noble country which is entitled to 
all our love; and for the safety of 
which we are answerable to our own 
consciences, to the memory of future 
ages, to the Judge of all hearts! 


oe 


A SPEECH 
DELIVERED IN THE Hovse oF COMMONS ON 
THE 16rH OF DECEMBER, 1831, 

On Friday, the sixteenth of December, 1831, 
Lord Althorpe moved the second reading of 
the Bill to amend the representation of the 
people in England and Wales. Lord Por- 
chester moved, as an amendment, that the 
Bill sbould be read a second time that day 
six months. The debate lasted till after 
midnight, and was then adjourned till twelve 
at noon. The House did not divide till one 
on the Sunday morning. ‘The amendment 
‘was then rejected by 324 votes to 162; and the 
original motion was carried. The following 
Speech was made on the first night of the 
debate. ° 

I can assure my noble friend,* for 

whom I entertain sentiments of respect 

and kindness which no political differ- 
ence will, I trust, ever disturb, that his 

remarks have given me no pain, except, * 

‘indeed, the pain which F feel at being 

compelled to say a few words about 

myself, Those words shall be very fw. 

I know how unpopular egotism is in 

this House. My noble friend says that, 

in the debates of last March, I declared 
myself opposed to the ballot, and that 

T haye since recanted, for the purpose 

of making myself popular with the 

inhabitants of Leeds. My noble friend 
is altogether mistaken. I never said, 
in any debate, that I was opposed to 
the ballot. The word ballot never 

passed my lips within this House, I 

observed strict silence respecting it on 

two accounts; in the first place, because 
my own opinions were, till very lately, 
undecided; in the second place, because » 

[knew that the agitation of that ques- 


tion, a question of which the importance 


* Lord Mahon. * 


82 |, 
appears to me to be greatly overrated, 
aaeld divide those on whose firm and 
cordial union the safety of the empire 
depends. My noble friend has taken 
this opportunity of replying to a speech 
which I made last October. The doc- 
trines which I then laid down were, 
according to him, most intemperate 
and dangerous. Now, Sir, it happens, 
curiously enough, that my noble friend 
has himself asserted, in his speech of 
this night, those very doctrines, in 
langriage so nearly resemblingminethat 
I might fairly accuse him of plagiarism. 
I said that laws have no force in them- 
selyes, and that, unless supported by 
public opinion, they area mere dead 
letter. The noble Lord has said exactly 
the same thing to-night. ‘“ Keep your 
old Constitution,” he exclaims; “ for, 
whatever may be its defects in theory, 
it has more of the public veneration than 
your new Constitution will have; and 
no laws can be efficient, unless they 
have the public veneration.” I said, 
that statutes are in, themselves only 
wax and parchment; and I was called 
an incendiary by the Opposition. The 
noble Lord has said to-night that 
statutes in themselves are only ink and 
parchment ; and those very persons who 
reviled me have enthusiastically cheered 
him, I am quite at aloss to understand 
show doctrines which are, in his mouth, 
true and constitutional, can, in mine, 
be false aiid revolutionary. 

Rut, Sir, it is time that I should ad- 
dress myself to the momentous question 
before us, I shall certainly give my 
best. support to this bill through all its 


stages ; and, in so doing, I conceive that 


I shall act in strict conformity with the 
resolution by which this House, towards 
the close of the late Session, declared its 
unabated attachment to the principles 
and to the lexding provisions of the 
first Reform Bill. All those principles, 
allthose leading provisions, I find in the 
present measure. In the details there 
are, undoubtédly, considerable altera- 
tions. Most of the alterations appear to 
- me to be mprovements; and even those 
alterations which T cannot consider as 
in themselves improvements will yet be 
most useful, if their effect shall be to 
conciliate opponents, and to fucilitate 
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the adjustment of a que&tion which, for 
e sake of order, forthe sake of peace, 
for the sake of trade, ought to be, not 
only satisfactorily, but speedily settled. 
We have been told, Sir, that,if we pro- 
yunce this bill to be a better bill than 
dhe last, we recant all,the doctrines 
which we maintained during the last 
Session ; we singour palinode; weallow 
that we have had a great escape; we 
allow that our own conduet was desery- 
ingof censure ; we allow that the party 
which was the minority in thie House, 
and, most unhappily for the country, 
the majority in the other House, has 
saved the country from a great calamity. 
Sir, evenif this charge were well found- 
ed, there are those who should have 
been prevented by prudence, if not by 
magnanimity, from bringing it forward. 
I remember an Oj position which took 
a very different course. “I remember an 
Opposition which,, while excluded from 
power, taught all its doctfines to the 
Government ; which, after labouring 
long, and sacrificing much, in order to 
effect improvements in various parts of 
our political and commercial system, 
saw the honour of those improvements 
appropriated by others. But the mem- 
bers of that Opposition had, I believe, a 
singere desire to promote the public 
good. They, therefore, raised no shout 
of triumph over the recantations of 
their proselytes. They rejoiced, but 
with no ungenerous joy, when their 
principles of trade, of jurisprudence, 
of foreign policy, of religious liberty, 
became the principles of the Adminis. 
tration. They were content that he 
who came into fellowship witli them at 
the eleventh hour should have a far 
larger share of fhe reward than those 
who had borne the burthen and heat 
of the day. In the year 1828, a single 
division in this House changed the 
whole policy of the Government with 
respect to the Test and Corporation 
Acts. My noble friend, the Paymaster 
of the Forees, then sat where the right 
honourable Baronet, the member for 
Tamworth, now sits. ¥ do not remem- 
ber that, when the right honourable 
Baronet announced his change of pur- 
pose, my noble friend sprang up to talk 
about palinodes, to magnify the wisdom 
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and. yirtue of th® Whigs, and to sneey 
at his new coadjutots. Indeed, I am 
not sure that the members of the late 
Opposition did not carry their indul- 
gence too fur; that they did not ta 
easily suffer the fame of Grattan and) 
Romilly to be transferred to less de- 
serving claimants; that they were not 
too ready, in thé joy with’ which they 
welcomed the tardy and convenient 
repentance of their converts, to grant 
2 general amnesty for the errors or the 
insincenity of years. If it were true 
that we had recanted, this ought not 
to be made matter of charge against 
us by men whom posterity will remem- 
ber by nothing but recantations. But, 
in truth, we recant nothing. We have 
nothing to recant. We support this 
bill. We may possiMy think ita better 
bill than that which preceded it, - But 
are we therefore bound to admit that 
we were in thé wrong, that the Oppo- 
sition was in the right, that the House 
of Lords has confgrred "a great benefit 
on the nation? We saw—who did not 
see ?—great defects in the first Dill. 
But did we see nothing else? Is delay 
no evil? Is prolonged excitément no 
evil? Is it no evil that the heart of a 
great people should be made sick by 
deferred hope? We allow that mihy 
of the changes which have been made 
ave improvements. But we think that 
it would. haye been far better for the 
gountry to haye had the last bill, with 
all its defects, than the present bill, 
with all its improvements. Second 
thoughts are proverbially the best, but 
there are emergencies which do not 
admit of second thoughts. There pro- 
bably never was a law which might 
not haye been amended’by delay. But 
there have heen many cases in which 
there Would haye been-more mischief 
in the delay than benefit in the 
amendments, The first bill, however 
inferior it may-haye been in its details 
to the present bill, was yet herein far 
superior to the present bill, that it was 
the first. If the first bil had passed, 
it would, I firmly believe, have pro- 
duced a complete reconciliation between 
the aristocracy and the people. It is 
my earnest wish and’ prayer that the 
present bill may produce this blessed 
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effect; but I cannot say that my hopes 
are sO sanguine as’ they were at the 
beginnings of the last Session. The 
decision of the House of Lords has, I 
fear, excited in the public mind feel- 
ings of resentment which will not soon 
be allayed. What then, it is said, would 
you legislate in haste? Would you 
legislate in times of great excitement 
concerning matters of-such deep con- 
cern? Yes, Sir, I would: and if any 
bad consequences should follow from 
the haste and the excitement, let those 
be held answerable who, when there 
was no need of haste, when’ there 
existed no excitement, refused to listen 
to any project of Reform, nay, who made 
itan argument against Reform, that the 
public mind was not excited. When 
few meetings were held, when few 
petitions were sent up to us, these 
politicians saéd, “Would yon alter a 
Constitution with which the people are 
perfectly satisfied?” And now, when 
the kingdom from one end to the other 
is conyulsed by the question of Reform, 
we hear it said by the very same 
persons, “ Would you alter the Repre- 
sentative system ih such agitated times. 
us these?” Half the logic of mis- 
government lies in this one sophistical 
dilemma: If the people are turbulent, 
they are unfit for liberty: if they are 
quiet, they do not want liberty. 

@ I allow that hasty legislation is an 
evil. I allow that there are great cb- 
jections to legislating in troubled times. 
But Reformers are compelled to legis- 
late fast, because bigots will not legislate 
early. Reformers are compelled to 
legislate in times of excitement, because 


bigots will not legislate in times of. 


tranguillity, If, ten years ago, nay if 
only two years ago, there had been at 
the head of affairs men who understood, 
the signs of the times and, the temper 
of the nation, we should not have been 
forced to hurry now. If we cannot 
take our time, it is because we have to 
make up for their lost time. If they 
had reformed gradually, we might haye 
reformed gradually; but we re com- 
pelled to move fast; because they would 
not move at all, 

Though I admit, Sir, that this bill is 
in its details superior to the former bill, 

D 
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I must say that the best parts of this 
bill, those parts for the sake of which 
principally I support it, those parts for 
the sake of which I would support it, 
however imperfect its details might be, 
are parts which it has in common with 
the former bill... It destroys nomi- 
nation; it admits the great body ~of 
the middle orders to a sharetin the 
government; and it contains provisions 
which will, as I conceive, greatly di- 
minjsh the expense of elections. 
Touching the expense of elections I 
will say a few words, because that part 
of the subject has not, I think, received 
so much attention as it deserves, 
Whenever the nomination boroughs 
are attacked, the opponents of Reform 
produce a long list of eminent men 
who have sate for those boroughs, and 
who, they tell us, would never have 
taken any part in pep lagi but for 
those boroughs. No: a 
no person will maint 


‘never, I believe, 
doubted that those institutions are fa- 
yourable to the development of talents, 
We may prefer the constitution of 
Sparta to that of Athens, or the con- 
stitution of Venice to that of Florence: 
but*no person will deny that Atheng 
produced more great men than Sparta, 
or that Florence produced more great 
men than Venice. But to come nearer 
home: the five largest English towns 
which have now the right of returning 
two members each by popular election, 
are Westminster, Southwark, Liverpool, 
Bristol, and Norwich. Now let us see 
what members those places have sent 
to Parliament, I will not speak of the 
tiving, though among the _ living are 
Some of thesmost distinguished orna- 
ments of the House. I will confine 
myself to the dead. Among many 
respectable and useful members of 
Parliament, whom these towns have 
returned, during the last half century; 
I find Mr Burke, Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheri- 
dan, Mr. Windham, Mr. Tierney, Sir 
Samuel - Romilly, My, Canning, Mr. 
Huskisson. These were eight of the 
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most illustrious parliamentary Jeaders 
of the generation which is passing away 
from the world. Mr. Pitt was, perhaps, 
the only person worthy to make a ninth 
vith them. It is, surely, a remarkable 
circumstance that, of the nine most dis- 
tinguished Members of..the House or 
Commons who have died within the 
last forty years, eight Should have béen 
returned to Purliament . by’ the five 
largest represented towns. Iam, there- . 
fore, warranted in saying .that great. 
constituent bodies are quite 2s com- 
petent to discern merit, and quite as 
much disposed to reward merit, as the 
proprietors of boroughs, It is true that 
some of the distinguished statesmen 
whom I. have mentioned would never 
have been known to large constituent 
bodies if they hd not first sate for 
nomination boroughs. But why is this? 
Simply, because the expense of contest- 
ing popular places, untler the present 
system, is ruinously great. A poor 
man cannot défray it; an untried man 
cannot expect his constituents to defray 
it for him. And this is the way in 
which our Representative system is de- 
fended, Corruption vouches corruption, 
Evety abuse is made the plea ‘for 
another abuse. We must have nomi- 
nation at Gatton, because we have 
profusion at Liverpool. Sir, these ar- 
guments convince me, not that no Re- 
form is required, but that a very deep 
and searching Reform is required. If 
two evils serve in some respects to 
counterbalance each. other, this is a 
Teason, not for keeping both, but for 


getting rid of both together. At pre- 
sent you close against men cf talents 
that broad, that noble entrance which 
belongs to then, and which ought to 
stand wide open to them; and In ex- 
change you open to them a bye entrance, 
low and narrow, always obscure, often 
filthy, through which, too often they 
ean pass only by crawling on’ their 
hands and knees. and from which they 
too ofteti emerge sullied 


With stains 
never to be tashed away. But take 
the most favourable case. Suppose 


that the member who sits for a nomi- 
nation borough owes his seat to a man 
of virtue and hohor, to a man, whose 
service 1s perfect freedom, toa man 
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who would thin himself degraded by 
any proof of gratitude which migiit 
degrade his nominee. Yet is it no- 
thing that such a memBer comes into 
this House wearing ‘the badge, thou; 
not feeling the chain of servitude ? 
it nothing that he cannot speak of his 
independence without exciting a smile? 
Is it nothing that he is considered, not 
xs a Representative, but as an adven- 
turer? This is whut your system does 
for men of genius. It admits them to 
politica] power, not as, under better in- 
stitutions, they would be admitted to 
power, erect, independent, unsullied; 
but, by means which corrupt the virtue 
of many, and in sqme degree diminish 
the authority of all. Could any system 
be devised, better, fitted to pervert the 
principles and brealgffle spirit of men 
formed to be the glory of their country ? 
And, can we ae no instance in 
which this system has made such men 
useless, or worse than useless, to the 
country of which tMeir talents were the 
ornament, and might, in happier cir- 
cumstances, have been the salvation ? 
Ariel, the beautiful and kindly Ariel, 
doing the bidding of the loathsome and 
malignant Sycorax, is but a faint type 
of genils enslaved by the spells, and 
employed in the drudgery, of corrwp- 
tion— 
“*X spirit too delicate 

‘To act those earthy arid abhorred commands,” 
We-cannot do a greater service to men 
%f real merit than by destroying that 
which has been called’ their refuge, 
which is their house of bondage; by 
taking from them the patronage of the 
great, and giving to them in its stead 
the respect and confidence of the people. 
The bill now @before us»will, I believe, 
produce that happy effect. It facilitates 
the canvass; it reduces the, expense of 
legal agency; it shortens the poll; 
above ill, it disfranchises the outvoters. 
It is not easy to calculate the precise 
extent to which these changes will 
diminish the cost of elections. I have 
attempted, howeyer, to obtain some in- 
tormation on this subject. I have ap- 
plied to a gentleman of great experience 
in affairs of this kind, a gentleman who, 
at the last three general elections, ma- 
naged the finances’Of the jppulur party 
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in one of the largest boroughs in the 
kingdom. He tells me, that at the 
general ejection of 1826, when that 
borough was contested, the expenses 
of the popular candidate amounted to 


| eighteen thousand pounds; and that, 


By the best: estimate which can now-be 
jade, the borough may, under the re- 
formed system, be as effectually con- 
tested for one tenth part of that sum. 
In the new constituent bodies there are 
no ancient rights reserved. In those 
bodies, therefore, the expense of an 
election will be still smaller. I firm- 
ly believe, that it. will be possible to 
poll out Manchester for less than the 
market price of Old Sarum. 

Sir, I have, from the beginning of 
these discussions, supported Reform on 
.two grounds; first, because I believe 
it to be in itself a good thing; and 
secondly, because I think the dan- 
gers of withholding it so great. that, 
even if it were an eyil, it would be 
the less of two evils. The dangers * 
of the country have in no. wise di-* 
minished. I believe that’ they have 


greatly increased. It is, I fear, im- 
possibla to denyethat what has hap- 
pened with respect to almost evéry 
great’question that ever divided man- 
kind gas happened also with respect . 
to the Reform Bill. Wherever great 
interests are at stake there will be 
much excitement; and wherever there 
is much excitement there will be some 
extravagance. The same great stir- 
ring of the human mind which pro- 


duced the Reformation produced alsot 
the follies und crimes of the Ana- 
baptists. The same spirit which 
resisted the Shipmoney, and abolished 
the Starchamber, produced the Level- 
lers and the Fifth Monarchy mets 
And so, it cannot be desied that bad_ 
men, availing themselves of the agita- 
tion produced by the question of 
Reform, have promulgated, and pro- 
mulgated with. some success, doctrines 
incompatible with the existence, T do 
not say of monarchy, or of aristocracy, 
but’ of all law, of all order, of all 
property, of-all civilisation, off all that 
makes us to differ from Mohawks or 
Hottentots. I bring no accusation 


against that portion of the working 
D2 
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ceeds, and must proceed . The feeble 
efforts of individuals to bear back are 
lost and swept away in the mighty 
rush with which the species goes onward. | 
‘Those who appear to lead the movement 
are, in fact, only whirled along before 
it; those who attempt to resist it, are 
“beaten down and crushed beneath it. @ 
It is because rulers do not pay suffi- 
cient attention to the stages of this 
great movement, because they under- 
rate itsforee, because they are ignorant 
of its law, that so many violent and 
fearful revolutions have changed the 
face of society. We have heard it said, 
a hundred times during these discus- 
sions, we haye heard it suid repeatedly 
“in the course’ of this very debate, that 
the people of England are more free 
than ever they were, that the Govern- 
ment is more democratic than ever it 
was; end this is urged as an argument 
aguinst Reform. I admit the fuct; but 
{ deny the inference. It is a principle 
neyer to be forgotten, in discussions 
like this, that it is not by absolute, but 
by relative misgovernmient that’ nations 
are roused to ma@ness. It is not suffi- 
* cient to look merely,at the form of 
government. We must look also to 
the state of the*public mind. The 
worst tyrant that ever had his, neck 
wrung in modern Europe might” have 
passed for a paragon of clemency in 
Persia or Morocco. Our Indian subjects 
submit patiently to a monopoly of salt. 
We'tried a stamp duty, a duty so light 
as to be scarcely perceptible, on the 
fierce breed of the old Diritens: and 
we lost an empire. The Government 
of Lewis the Sixteenth was certainly a 
much better and ‘milder Government 
than that of Lewis the Fourteenth ; yet 
Lewis the Fourteenth was admired, 
and even loved, by his people. Lewis 
the Sixteenth died on the seaffold. 
Why? Because, though the Goyern- 
ment had made many steps “in the 
career of improvement, it had not ad- 
vanced go Tapidly as the nation. Look 
at our own history. ‘ The liberties of 
the people were at least agmuch re- 
spected by Charles the First as by 
Henry the Eighth, by James the Second 


Did this save the heasl_of Charles the 
First? Every pefson who knows the 
history of our civil dissensions knows 
that all those arguments which are now 
employed by the opponents of the 
teform Bill might have been employed, 
and .were actually employed, by the 
unfortunate Stuarts. The reasoning of 
Charles, and of all his apologists, runs 
thus :—‘ What new grievance does the 
nation suffer? What has the King 
done more than what Henry did? more 
than what Elizabeth did? Did the 
people ever enjoy more freedom ‘than 


ut present? Did they eyer enjoy so . 


much freedom?” But what would a 
wise and honest counsellor, if Charles 
had been so happy as to possess such a 
counsellor, huve replied to arguments 
like these? He would have said, « Sir, 
I acknowledge that the people were 
never more free thin under your 
government. Tacknowledge that those 
who talk of restoring the old Constitu- 
tion of England use an’ improper ex- 
pression. J acknowledge that there 
has been a constantimprovement during 
those very years during which many 
persons imagine that there has been a 
constant deterioration. But, though 
there has been no change in the govern- 
ment for the worse, there has been « 
change in the public mind which 
produces exactly the same effect which 
would be produced by a change in the 
government for the worse. Perhups 
this change in the public mind is to be 
regretted. But no mattar; you cannot 
reverse it. You cannot undo all that 
eighty eventful years have done. You 
cannot transform’ the Englishmen of 
1640 into the Englishmen of 1560, Tt 
may be that the: simple loyalty of our 
fathers was preferable to that inquiring, 
censuring, resisting spirit which is now 
abroad. It may be that the times 
when men paid their beneyolences 
cheerfully were better times than these, 
when a gentleman goes before tho 
Exchequer Chamber to resist an assess- 
ment of twenty, shillings, And so it 
may be that infancy is a happier time 
than manhood, and manhood than old 
age. But God has decreed. that old 


as by Edward the Sixth. ' But did this 
suye the crown of James the Second? 


age shall succeed to manhood, and 
manhood to infancy, “‘Eyen so haye 
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socicties theirlaw,of growth. As their 
strength becomes greater, as theiP 
experience becomes more extensive, 
you can no longer confine them within 
the swaddling ‘bands, or Jull them i 

the cradles, or amuse them with the 


rattles, or tertify thém with the bugbears} 


of their infaifey. I do not say that 
they are better or happier than they 
were; but this I say, that they are 
different from whut they were, that 
you cannotagain make them what they 
were, and that you cannot safely treat 
them as if they continued to be what 
they were.” This was the advice which 
a wise and honest Minister would have 


* given to Charles the First. These were 


the principles on which that unhappy 
prince should haye acted. But no. 
He would govern, I go not say ill, I do 
not say tyrannically; I say only this ; 
he would govern the men of the seven- 
teenth century as if they had been the 
men of the sixteenth century; and 
therefore it was, that all his talents 
and all his virtué did not save him 
from unpopularity, from ¢ivil war, from 
a prison, from a bar, from a. seaffold. 
These things are written for our in- 
struction. -Another great intellectual 
vevolution has taken place; our lot 
has been cast on a timé analogous, in 
many respects, to the time which im- 
mediately preceded the meeting of the 
Long Parliament. There is a change 
in society. ‘There must be a cor- 
‘responding change in the govern- 
ment. We are not, we cannot, in the 
nature of things, be, what our fathers 
were, We are no more like the men of 
the American war, or the men of the 
Gagging bills, than the men who cried 
“ privilege” round the goxch of Charles 
the First were like the men who 
changed their religion once a year at 
the bidding of Henry the Kighth. 
That there is such a change, I can no 
more doubt than I can doubt that we 
have more power lobms, more steam 
engines, More gus lights, than our 
ancestors. “ That there is such a change, 
the Minister will surely find who shall 
attempt to fit the yoke of Mr. Pitt to 
the necksgof the Englishmen of the 
nineteenth century. What then can 
you do to bring back those times when 


the constitution of this House was an 
object of veneration to the people? 
Even as much as Strafford and Land’ 
could do té bring back the days of the 
Tudors ; as much as Bonner and Gar- 
diner could do to bring back the days 
of Hildebrand ; as much as Villéle afid 
Pylignae could do to bring back the 
days of Lewis the Fourteenth. You 
may make “the change tedious; you 
may make it violent; .you may—God 
in his merey forbid !—you may make 
it bloody; but avert it you cannot. 
Agitations of the publie mind, so deep 
and so long continued’as those which 
we have witnessed, do not end in. 
nothing. In peace or in convulsion, 
by. the law, or in spite of the law, 
through the Parliament, or over the 
Parliament, Reform must be carried. 
Therefore be content to guide .that 
movement which you cannot stop. 
Fling wide the gates to that force 
which else will enter through the 
breach. Then will it still be, as it has 
hitherto been, the peculiar glory of our 
Constitution thaf, though not exempt 
from the decay whichis wrought by 
the vicissitudes of, fortune, and the lapse 
of time, in all the proudest works of 
human power and, wisdom, it yet 
contains within it the- means of self- 
reparation. Then will England add to 
her manifold titles of glory this, the 
noblest and the purest of, all; that 
every blessing which other nations 
hayé been forced to seek, and have too 
often songht in yain, by means of violent 
and bloody revolutions, she will have at- 
tained by a peaceful and a lawful 
Reform. 


A SPEECH 


° 
DELIVERED IN THE Hovse oF COMMONS ox 
TH 277H OF Fepnuany, 1832 
On Monday, the twenty-seventh of February, 
1832, the House took into consideration the 
report of the Committee on Mr. Warbnr- 
ton’s Anatomy Bill. Mr. Henry Hunt at- 
tacked that bill with great asperity, In re- 
ply to him the following Speech was made. 


Sm, I cannot, even at this late hour 
of the night, refrain from saying two 
or three words. Most of the observa- 
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classes which has been imposed upon multitude is a strong argument for a 
by these doctrines. Those persons|speedy and effectual reform, That 
are what their situation has made| government is attacked is a reason for 
them, ignorant from want of leisure, | making the foundations of government 
irritable. from the sense of distress. |troader, and deeper, and more solid. 
That they should be deluded by |‘Chat property is attacked is a reason 
impudent assertions and gross Ee for binding together #ll nroprietors in 
plisms; that, suffering cruel priva-| the firmest union. That the agitation 
tions, they should give ready credence | of the question of Reform has enabled 
to promises of relief; that, never| worthless demagogues to Propagate 
having, investigated the nuture and| their notions with some success ig a 
operition of government, they should j reason for speedily settling the question 
‘expect impossibilities from it, and|in the only way in which it-can be 
should reproach it for not performing | settled. It is difficult, Sir, to con- 
impossibilities ; all this is ~perfectly|ceiye any spectacle more alarming 
natural. No errors which they may|than that which presents itself to us, 


commit vught ever to make us forget|when we look at the two extreme’ 


that it is in all probability owing solely 
to the accident of our-situation that we 
haye not fallen into errors precisely+ 
similar. There are few of us who do 
not know from experience that, even 
with “all our advantages of education, 
pain and sorrow, can make us very 
* querulous and very unreasonable. We 
ought not, therefore, to be surprised 
that, as the Scotch proverb says “it 
should be ill talking between a full 
man and a fasting;” that the logic 
of the rich man who vindicates the 
rights of property, should seem’ very 
-inconclusive to the poor mad who 
hears his children cry for bread. I 
bring, I say, no accusition against the 
working “lasses. I would withhold 
fram them nothing which it’ might be 
for their good to possess. I see with 
eae that, by the provisions of the 
eform Bill, the most industrious and 
respectable of our labourers will be 
admitted to a share in the government 
of the State. IfI would refuse to the 
working people that larger shire of 
power which some of them have, de- 
manded, I wculd refuse it, because I 
am convinced that, by giving it, I 
should only increase their distress, I 
admit that the end of government is 
their happiness. But, that they may 
be governed for their happiness, they 
must not be governed according to the 
doctrines. which they have learned 
front their illiterate, incapable, low- 
minded flatterers, 
But, Sir, the fact that such doctrines 
have been promulgated among the 


parties in this country; a narrow 
oligarchy aboyg; an infuriated mul- 
titude below; “ol, the one side the 
vices engendered by. power; on the 
other side the vices engendered by 
distress; one party blindly averse to 
improvement; the other party blindly 
clamouring for destfuction; oné party 
ascribing to political abuses the sanc- 
tity of property; -the other party 
crying out against property as a 
political abuse. Both these parties 
are alike ignorant of their true in- 
terest. God forbid that the state 
shvuld ever be at the mercy of either, 
or should ever experience the calami- 
ties which must result from a collision 
between them! TI anticipate no such 
horrible event. For, between those 
two parties stands a third party, 
infinitely more powerful than both 
the others put together, attacked b 

both, vilified by both, but destined, 
T trust, to save both fromthe fatal 
effects of their own fol. To that 
party I have néver ceasda, through all 
the vicissitudes of public affairs to 
look pee siafidence and with a good 
hope. speak of that great ; 

which zealously and steadily suppeatel 
the first Reform Bill, and which will, 
I have no doubt, support the second 
Reform Bill with equal steadiness and 
equal zeal. hat party is the middle 
class of England, with the flower of 
the aristocracy at its head, and the 
flower of the working classes bringing 
up its rear. That great party has 
taken its M{moyable stand between 
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the enemies of, all order, and the 

enemies of all liberty. It will have 

Reform: it will not have revolution : 

it will destroy politieal abuses: it 

will not, suffer the rights of property 
to be assailed: it will preserve, in 
spite of themselves, those who a 
ussailing it, from the right and from 
the ‘left, with contradictory accusa- 
tions: it will be a daysman between 
them: it will lay its hand upon them 
both: it will not suffer them to tear 
each other in pieces. While that 
great party continues unbroken, as it 
_ now is unbroken, I shall not relin- 
quish the hope that this great contest 
may be conducted, by lawful means, to 
a happy termination. But, of this I 
am assured, that by means, lawful or 
unlawful, to a termination, happy or 
unhappy, this contest must speedily 
come, All that*I know of the history 
of past times, all the observations that 
Thave been able to make on the pre- 
sent state of the country, have con- 
yinced me that the time has arrived 
when a great concession must be made 
to the democracy of England; thut the 
question, whether the change be in 
itself good or bad, has become a 
question of secondary importance ; 
that, good or bad, the thing must 
be done; that a law as strong as 
the laws of attraction and. motion has 
decreed it. 

I well know that history, when we 
look at it in small portions, may be 0 
construed as to mean anything, that it 
may be interpreted in as many ways as 
a Delphic oracle, “The French Revo- 
Iution,”, says one expositor, “ was the 
effect. of concession.” “‘ Not so,” cries 
another; “the French Reyolution was 
produced by the obstinacy. of an arhi- 
trary government.” “If the French 
nobles,” says the first, “had refused to 
sit with the Third Estate, they would 
never haye- been -driven, from their 
country.” “They would never have 
been driven from theireountry,” answers 
the other, “if shy be agreed to the 
reforms proposed by M. 'lurgot.” These 
controversies can neyer be brought to 
any decisive test, or to any satisfactory 
conclusion. But, as I believe that 
history, when we look at it in small 
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fragments, proves anything, or nothing, 
so I believe that it is full of useful and 
precious instruction when we’contem- 
plate it if large portions, when we take 
in, at one view, the whole lifetime of 
great societies. I believe that it is 
possible to obtain some insight intothe 
iaw which regulates the growth of com- 
munities, and some knowledge of the 
effects which that growth produces. 
‘The history of England, in particular, is 
the history of a government constant- 
ly giving way, sometimes peaceably, 
sometimes after a violent struggle, 
but constantly giving way before a 
nation which has been constantly ad- 
vancing. The forest laws, the ‘laws 
of yillenage, the oppressive power of © 
the Roman Catholic Church, the power, 
scarcely less oppressive, which, during 
some time after the Reformation, was 
exercised by the Protestant Establish- 
ment, the prerogatives of the Crown, 
the censorship of the Press, suécessivel} 
yielded. The abuses of the represen~ 
tative system are now yielding to the 
same itresistiblé force. It was im- 
possible for the Stuifrts, and it would 
haye been impossible for them if they 
had possessed all the energy of Riche-, 
lien, and all the craft of Mazarin, to 
govern England as England had ‘been 
governed by the Tudors. It was im- 
possible for the princes of the House 
of Hanover to govern England as 
England had been governed by the 
Stuarts. And so it is impossible that 
England should be any longer governed 
as if was governed under the four first 
princes of the House of Hanover. 
say impossible, I believe that over 
the great changes of the moral world 
we possess as little power as over the 
great changes of the physical world, 
We can no more preyent time from 
changing the distribution of property 
and of intelligence, we Can DO more 
prevent property and intelligence from 
aspiring to political power, than we 
can change the courses of the seasons 
and of the tides. Inpeace or in tumult, 
by meanggof, old institutions, where 
those institutions are flexible, oyer the 
ruins of old institutions, where those 
jnstitutions oppose an unbending resis- 
tance, the great march of society pro- 
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tiotis of the honorable Member for 
Preston I puss by, as undeserying,of 
any answer before’ an audience like 
this. But on one part of hts speech I 
must make a few remarks. We are, 
he says, making a law to benefit the 
rich, at the expense of the poor. Sir, 
the fuct is the direct reverse. This.is 
a bill which tends especially to the 
benefit of the poor. Whafure the evils 
against which we are attempting to 
make provision? Two especially ; that 
is td say, the practice of Burking, and 
bad surgery. Now to both these the 
poor alone are exposed. What man, 
in our rank of life, runs the smallest 
risk of being Burked? That a man 
has property, that he has connections, 
that he is likely to be missed and 
sought for, are circumstances which 
secure him against the Burker. It is 
- curious to observe the difference be- 
tween murders of this kind and other 
murders. An ordinary murderer hides 
the body, and disposes of the property. 
Bishop and Williams dig holes and 
bury thé property, amd expose the body 
to sale. , The more wretched, the more 
lonely, any human being may be, the 
more desirable prey is he to these 
wretches. - It is the man, the mere 
naked man, that they pursue. Again, 
as to bad surgery; this is, of alt evils, 
the evil by which the rich suffer least, 
and the poor most. If we could do all 
that in the opinion of the Member for 
Preston ought to be done, if we could 
prevent disinterment, if we could pre- 
vent dissection, if we could destroy 
the English school of anatomy, if we 
could force every student of ‘medical 
science to go to the expense of a foreign 
education, on whom would the bad con- 
sequences fall? On the rich? . Not at 
all, As long us there is in France, in 
Ttaly, in Gernvany, a single surgeon of 
eminent: skill, a single surgeon who is, 
to use the phrase of the Member for 
Preston, addicted to dissection, that 
Surgeon will be in attendance whenever 
an English nobleman is to be cut for 
the stone, The higher orders in Eng- 
land will abyays be able to procure the 
best medical assistance, Who suffers 
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By the bad state of he Russian school 
of surgery? The Emperor Nicholas? 
By no means. . The whole evil falls on 
the peasuntrm If the education of a 
surgeon should become very expensive, 
Sf the fees of surgeons should conse- 
‘quently rise, if the supply of recular 
surgeons should diminisii, the sufferers 
would be, not the rich, but the poor in 
our country villages, who would again 
be left to mountebanks, and barbers, 
and old women, and charms and quack 
medicines. The honorable gentleman 
talks of sacrificing the interests of hu- 
mauity to the interests of science, as if 
this were a question about the squaring 
of the circle, or the transit of Venus. 
‘This is not a mére question of science: 
it is not thé unprofitable exercise of an 
ingenious mind: it is a question be- 
tween health and’ Sickness, between ease 
and torment, between life and death. 
Does the honorable gentleman know 
from» what cruel sufferings the im- 
provement of surgical science has res 

cued our species ?, < will'tell him ono 
story, the first that comes into my head, 
He may have heard, of Leopold, Duke of 
Austria, the same who imprisoned 
our Richard Ceur-de-Lion, Leopold's 
horse fell under him, and crushed his 
leg. The surgeons said that the limb 
mist be amputated ; but none of them 
knew how to aniputate it, Leopold, in 
his agony, laid a hatchet on his thigh, 
and ordered his servant to strike with 
a mallet. The leg was cut off, and the 
Duke died of the gush of blood, Such 
was the end of that powerful prince, 


Why, there is not nowa bricklayer who 
falls from a ladder in England, who 
cannot obtain surgical assistance, in- 
finitely superioy,to that which the goyp- 
reign of Austria could command in the 
twelfth century.’ I think ’ 
which tends to the good of 
and which tends especially 

of the poor. Therefore I 


the people, 
to the good 


Support it. 
If it is unpopular, I am Tne ie it 
But I shall cheerfully take my share 


of its unpopularity, For such, I am 
convinced, otight to be the conduct of 


one whose object itis, not to flatter the 
people, but to serye them, ° 


this a bill © 
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A SPEECH o 

DELIVERED IN A Co! fe, oF THE House 

Gels ON THE 28TH oF FEBRUARY, 
2. 

On Tuesday, the twenty-cighth of February, 
1832, in the Committee,on the Bill to amen: 
the representation of the people in Engjand 
and Wales, the questionywas put, “That 
the Tower Hamlets, Middlesex, stand part 
of Schedule C.” ‘The opponents of the Bill 
mustered their whole strength on this occa- 
sion, and were joined by some members who 
had’ voted with the Government on the 
second reading. ‘The question was carried, 
however, by 316 votes to 236. The follow- 
ing Speech was made in reply to the Mar- 
quess of Chandos and Sir Edward Sugden, 
who, on very different grounds, objected to 
any increase in the number of metropolitan 
members. * 

5 ; 

Mr, Bernat, +e, 

I have spoken sogften on the ques- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform, that I 
am yery unwillitig to occupy the time 
of the Committee. But the importance 
of the amendment proposed by the 
noble Marquess, and the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed to- 
night, make me so anxious that I can- 
not remain silent.©. 

In this debate, as in“ every other 
debate, our first object should be to 
‘iscertain on which side the burden of 
@he proof lies. Now, it seems togne 
quite clear that the burden of the proof 
lies on those who support the amend- 
ment. I am entitled to take it for 


.granted that itis right and wise to give 


representatives to some wealthy and 
populous places which have hitherto 
been unrepresented. To this extent, 
at least, we all, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, now profess ourselves Reformers. 
There is, indeed, a great party which 
still objects to the disfranchising even 
of the smallest boroughs. But all the 
most distinguished chiefs of that party 
hare, here and elsewhere, admitted that 
the elective franchise ought to be given 
to some great towns which have risen 
jnto importance since our representative 
system took its present form. If this 
te s0, on what ground gan it be, con- 
tended that these metropolitan districts 
ought not to berepresented? Are they 
inferior in importance to the other 
places to which we are all prepared to 
give members? T use the word impor- 


tance with perfect confidence: “for, 
though in our recent debates there has 
been some dispute as to the standard 
by which the importance of towns is to 
be measured, there is no room for dis- 
pute here. Here, take what standard 
you will, the result will be the sariie. 
‘Take population: take the rental: take 
the number of ten pound houses: take 
the amount of the assessed taxes: take 
any test in short: take any number of 
tests, and combine those tests in any 
of the ingenious ways which men of 
science have suggested: multiply: di- 
vide: subtract: add: try squares or 
cubes: try square roots or cube roots: 
you will never be able to find a pretext 
for excluding these districts from Sche- 
dule C. If, then, it be acknowledged 
that the franchise ought to be given to 
important places which are at present 
unrepresented, andif it be acknowledged 
that these districts are in importance 
not inferior to any place which is at pre- 
sent'unrepresented, you are bound to 
give us strong reasons for withholding 
the franchise froth these districts. 

The honorable and learned gentle- 
man* has tried to give such reasons ; 
and, in doing so, he has completely re- 
futed the whole speech of the noble 
Marquess, with whom he means to 
divide.f The truth is thatthe noble 
Marquess and the honorable and learned 
gentleman, though they agree in their 
yotes, do not at all agree in their fore- 
Vodings or in their filterior intentiéns. 
The honorable and Jearned gentleman 
thinks ft dangerous to increase the 
number of metropolitan yoters. The 
noble Lord is perfectly willing to in- 
Grease the number of metropolitan vo- 
ters, and objects only to any increase 
in the number of metropolitan mem- 
bers. « Will you,” says the honorable 
and learned gentleman, “ be $0 rash, so 
insane, as to create constituent bodies 
of twenty or thirty thousand electors?” 
Yes,” says the noble Marquess, “ and 
much more than that. I will create 
constituent bodies of forty thousand, 
sixty thousand, a hundred thousand. I 
will add Marylebone to We&tminster. 
'T will add Lambeth to Southwark. I 


= Sir B. Sugden 
+ The Marquess gf Chandos. 
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will add Finsbury and the Tower 
Hamlets to the City.” The noble 
Marquess, it is clear, is not afraid of 
the excitement which may be produced 
by the polling of immense multitudes. 
Of what then is he afraid ? Simply of 
eight members: nay, of six members : 
for he is willing, he tells us, to add t¥'o 
members to the two who already sit for 
Middlesex, and who may be considered 
us metropolitan members. Are six 
members, then, so formidable? Icould 
mention a single peer who now sends 
more than six members to the House. 
But, says the noble Marquess, the 
members for the metropolitan districts 
will be called to a strict account by 
their constituents : they will be mere 
delegates: they will be forced to speak, 
not their own sense, but the sense of 
‘the capital. I will answer for it, Sir, 
that they will not be called to a stricter 
account than those gentlemen who are 
nominated by some great proprietors of 
boroughs. Is it not notorious that 


ke the approbation of their 
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exist in some form of other as long as 

uman nature is the same, as long as 
there are men So lowminded as to pre- 
fer the gratification of a vulgar ambition 
conscience 
and the welfare of their country. Con- 
struct your representative system as you 
will, these men will always be syco- 
phants. If you give power to Maryle- 
bone, they will fawn on the house- 
holders of Marylebone. If you leave 
power to Gatton, they will fawn on the 
proprietor of Gatton. I canesee no 
reason for believing that their baseness 
will be more mischievous in the former 
case than in the latter, - 

But, it is said, the power of this 
huge capital is even now dingerously 
greut; and will you increase that 
power? Now, Sic} Tam far from deny- 
ing that the power of London is, in 
Some sense, dangerously great; ‘but 
T altogether deny that the danger will 
be increased by this Dill, It has 


. those who represent it as in the highest 
degree pernicious and degrading that 
a public man should be called to ac- 
count by a great city which has in- 
trusted its dearest interests to his care, 
do nevertheless think that he is bound 
by the most gacred ties uf honor to vote 
according to the wishes of his patron 
or to apply for the Chiltern Hundreds ? 
Itisa bad. thing, T fully admit, that a 
Member of Parliament should be 
mere delegate.- But it is not wor: 
that he should be the delegate of a 
hundred thousand people than of one 
too powerful individual. What a per- 
verse, what an inconsistent spirit i; 
this; too proud to bend to the wishes 
of a nation, yet ready to lick the dust 
“at the feet of a patron! And how is 
it proved that a member for"Lambeth 
or Finsbury will be under a more servile 
Awe of his constituents than a member 
for Leicester, or a- member for Leices- 
tershixe, or a member. for the Uhiver- 
sity of Oxford? Is it not perfectly 
notorious that many members voted, 
year aftgr ear, against Catholic 
Emancipation, simply* because they 
knew that, if they Yoted otherwise, they 


would lose their sets? No doubt this 


always been found, that a hundred 
thousand people congregated close to 
the seat of government exercise a 
greater influence on public affairs than 
five hundred thousand dispersed over a 
Temote province. But this influence is 
not proportioned to the number of re- 
presentatives chosen by tho capital® 
‘This influence is felt at present, though 
the greater part of the capital is unre- 
presented. ‘This influence is felt in 
countries where there is no representa- 
tive system at all. Indeed, this influ- 
ence is nowhere so great as under des- 
potic governments. I need notremind 
the Committee that the Cwsaré, while 
ruling by the sword, while pitting, to 
death without a trial every senator, 
every magistraté) who incurred their 
displeasure, yet found it necessary to 
keep the populace of the imperial ‘i 
in good humour by distributions of corn 
and shows of wild edsts, Every 
country, from Britain to Egypt, was 
squeezed for the means of filling the 
granaries and adorning the theatres of 
Rome. On niore than ong oceasion, 
long after the Cortes of Castile had 
ecome a mere name le of 
Madrid_assombled belts abet 
palace, forced their King, their absolute 


is an evil. But iti an evil which will 


King, to appear in the ba‘cony, and - 


exacted from him*a promise that he 
would :dismiss an obnoxious minister. 
It was in this way that, Charles the 
Second was forced to part with Oropesa, 
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D 
ae Burke, surely not a rash innovator, 

not_a-flatterer of the multitude, de- 
scribed long’ ago in this place with 
admirable eloquence the effect produced 


and that Charles the Third was forcedo by the law which gave representative 


to part with Squillaci. If there is any 
country in theaworld where pure des- 
potism exists, that country is Turkey ; 


nstitutions to the rebellions mountaj- 
Peers of Wales. That law, he said, had 
be@n té an agitated nation what, the 


and yet there is no country in the world | twin stars celebrated by Horace were 
where the inhabitants of the capital |to a stormy sea: the wind had fallen ; 


are so much dreaded by the Goyern- 
ment, ‘The Sultan, who stands in awe 
of nothing else, stands in awe of the 
turbulent populace, which may, at any 
moment, besiege. him in his Seraglio. 
As goon as Constantinople is up, every- 
thing is conceded, 
edict is recalled. The unpopular vi- 


the clouds had dispersed ; the threaten- 


mentioned the commotions of Madrid 
and Constantinople. Why is it that 
the population of unrepresented Lon- 
don, though physically far more power- 


@Phe unpopular | ful than the population of Madrid or of 


Constantinople, has been far more 


zier is beheaded. This sort of power has peaceable? Why have we never seen 
nothing to do with representation. » It the inhabitants of the metropolis be- 
depends on physical force and on vici-| siege St. James's, or foree their way 
nity. You do not,propost to take ‘this | riotously into this House? Why, but 


sort of power away from London. In- 
deed, you cannot take it away. No- 
thing can takeit away but an earth- 
quake more terrible than that of Lisbon, 


ing vent to their feelings, because they 
enjoy the liberty of unlicensed printing, 
and the liberty of holding public meet- 


ora fire more destructive than that of ings. Just as the people of unrepre- 


1666. 


Law can do nothing aguinst} sented London are more orderly than 


this description of power; fay it is a the people of Corfstantinople and Ma- 


power which is formidable only-when 
Jaw has ceased to exist; While the 
rtign of law continues, eight votes inta 


House of six hundred and fifty-eight 


Members will hardly do much harm. 
When the reign of law is at an end, 
and the reign of violence commences, 


the importance of a, million and a half| natural power. Yet that is, precisely” 


of people, all collected within a walk of 
the Palace, of the Parliament House, 
of the Bank, of the Courts of Tustice, 
will not ‘be measured by eight or by 
eighty votes. See, then, what you are 
doing. That power ‘which is not 
dangerous you refuse to London. That 
power which is dangerous you leave 


undiminished ; nay, you make jt more| two thousand years go. 


dangerows still. For by refusing to let 


eight or nine hundred thousand people modern history, 


express their opinions and wishes in & 
legal and constitutional way, you in- 


dvid, so will the people of represented 
London be more orderly than the people 
of unrepresented London. 

Surely, Sir, nothing can be more ab- 
surd than to withhold legal power from 
a portion of the community because 
that portion of the community possesses 


what the noble Marquess would have 
us do. In all ages a chief cause of the 
intestine disorders of states has been 
that the natural distribution of power 
and the legal distribution of power 
have not corresponded with each other. 
This is no newly discovered truth. It 
was well known to Aristetle more than, 
Tt is illus- 
trated by every part of ancient and of 
‘and eminently by the 
history of England during the last few 
months. Our: country has been in 


creaso the risk of disafffction and of| serious danger; and why? Because a 


tumult. It is not necessary to have 


recourse to the speeches or writings of 


demoerats to show that a represented 


representativesystem, fram edto suitthe 
England of the thirteenth cettury, did 
not suit the Englard of the nineteenth 


district is far more likely to be turbu- | century; because an old wall, the last 


lent than an unrepresented district. 


t 


because they have other means of giv-’ 


relique of a departed city, retained 


ing waves had sunk to rest. I have . 
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the privileges of that city, while great. 
towns, celebrated all over the world for 
wealth and intelligence, had no more 
share in the government than when 
they were still hamlets. The object of: 
this bill is to. correct those monstrous 
disproportions, and to bring the legal 
order of society into something hke 
harmony with the natural order. 

it, then, can be more inconsistent 
with the fundamental principle of the 
bill than to exclude any district from a 
share in the representation, for no rea- 
son but because that district is, a: 
must always be, one of great impor- 
tance? This bill was meant to reconcile 
and unite. Will you frame it in such a 
manner that it must inevitably produce 
irritation and discord? ‘This bill was 
meant to be final in the only rational 
sense of thg word final. Will you 
frame it in such a way that it must in- 
evitably be shortlived? Is it to be 
the first business of the first reformed 
House of Commons to pass a new Re- 
form Bill? Gentlemen opposite have 
often predicted that the settlement 
which We are making will not be per- 
manent; and they re now taking the 
surest way to accomplish their own pre- 
diction, “I agree with them in dis- 
liking change merely as charze. I 
would bear with many things which are 
indefensible in theory, nay with some 
thitigs which are grievous in practice, 
rather than venture on achange in the 


“composition of Parliament. But when 


such a change is necessary,—and that 
such a chiinge is now necessary is ad- 
mitted by men of all parties,—then I 
hold that it ought to be full and of- 
fectual. A great crisis may be followed 
by the complete restoration of heafth, 
But no constitution will bear perpetual 
tampering. If the noble Marquess’s 
amendment should unhappily be egr- 
ried, it is morally certain that the 
immense population of Finsbury, of 
Marylebone, of Lambeth, of the Tower 
‘amlets, will, importunately and cla- 
morously, demand ‘redress from the re- 
forme ‘arliament, lat Parliament, 
youtell u8, will be much more democra- 
tically inclined than the- Parliaments 
of past times. If so, how. can you 
expect that it Will resist the urgent 
‘demands of a million of People close to 
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zits door? These eght seats will be 
‘given, More than eight seats will be 
given. The whole question of Reform 
will be opened again; and the blame 
will rest on those who will by, muti- 
lating this great law in an essential 
part, cause hundreds of cthousands who 
now regard it as a boon to regard it as 
an outrage. Y 
Sir, our word is pledged. Let us 


we gave to the nation last October ata 
perilous conjuncture: Thato promise 


nd | was that we would stand firmly by the 


rinciples and leading provisions of the 

eform- Bill. Our sincerity is now 
brought to the test. One of the leading 
provisions of the bill is in danger. 
‘The question is, not merely whether 
these districts skall be represented, but 
whether we will keep the faith which 
we "plighted "to our, countrymen. Let 
us be firm, Let us make no concession 
to those who, having in yain tried to 
throw the bill out,arg now trying to 
fritter itaway. An attempt has been 
mide to induce the Irish members, to 
‘vote against the Goverment. It has 


seats taken from the metropolis may be 
given to Ireland. Our Irish friends 
wall, I doubt not, remember that tHe 
very persons who offer this “bribe ex- 
erted themselves not long ago to raise a 
cry against the proposition to give 
additional members to Belfast, Lime- 
rick, Waterford, and Galway. The 
truth is that our enemies wish only to 
divide us, and care not by what meuns, 
One day they try to excite jealous 

among the English by asselting that 
the plan of the government is too 
favourable to Tteland. Next day they 
try to bribe the Irish to desert us, by 
promising to give something to Ireland 
at the expense of England. Tet us 
disappoint these cunning mens Let us, 
from whatever part: of the United 
Kingdom we come, be true to each 
other and to the good Cause, Wehave 
the confidente of ony country. _ We 
have justly earned it, For God’s sake 
let us not throw it away. Other oc- 
casions may arise on which honest Re- 
formers may fairly take different sides. 
But to-night he that is not with us is 
against us, 


remember the solemn promise which . 


been hinted that, perhaps, some of the © 
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*)than to refuse redress? But my"ho- 
- a/norable friend will perceive, on reflec- 
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tion, that, though he and the honor- 


* DELIVERED: Iy THE House er Cousoss ox} able and learned Member for Dublin 


THE 6TH OF FEBRUARY, 1833. 


On the twenty-ninth of January, 1833, the 
first Parliament elected un f 
‘Act of 1832 net at Westminster. On the 
fifth of February, King William the Fourth 
made a speech from the throne, in which 
he expresse1 his hope that the Honses would 
entrust him with such powers as might be 
necessary for maintaining order in Ireland 
and for preserving and strengthening the 
union between that country and Great 
Britaif® An Address, assuring His Ma- 
jesty of the concurrence and support of the 
Commons, was moved by Lord Ormelie and 
seconded by Mr. John Marshall. Mr. O'- 
Connell opposed the Address, and moved, 
as an amendment, that®the House should 

. resolve itself into a Committee. After a 
discussion of four nights the amendment 
was rejected by 428 votes to 40. On the 
second night of the d%bate the following 
Sptech was made. 


Last night, Sig I thought that it would 
ndt be necessary for me to take any part 
in the present debate: but the appeal 
which has this’ evéning been made to 
me by my honorable friend the Mem- 
ber for Lincoln * has forced me to rise. 
I will, however, postpone the few words 
which I have, to say in defence of my 
own consistency, till I have expressed’ 
my opinion on the much more impgr- 
tant subject which is before the House. 
My honorable friend tells us that we 
are now called upon to make a choice 
between two modes of pacifying Ireland; 
that the government recommends coer- 
cion; that the honorable and learned 
member for Dublin} recommends re- 
dress; and that it is our, duty to try 
the effect of redress before we have 
recourse to coercion. The antithesis is 
,framed with all the ingenuit which is 
characteristic of my honorab! le friend’s 
style; but I cannot help thinking that, 
on this occasion, his ingenuity has 
imposed on himself, and that he has 
not sufficiently considered the meaning 
of the pointed phrase which he used 
with so much effect. Redress ‘1s 00 
doubt a very well soyding word. 
What can be more reasonable than 
to ask for redress?, What more unjust 


® Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer. 
} Mr. O'Connoll. 


agree in pronouncing the word redress, 
they agree in nothing else. They utter 


der the Reform#the same sound; but they attach to*it 


typ diametrically opposite meanings. 
The konorable and learned Member for 
Dublin means by redress simply the 
Repeal of the Union. Now, to the Re- 
peal of the Union my honorable friend 
the Member for Lincoln is decidedly 
adverse. When we get at his real . 
meaning, we find that he is just as un- 
willing as we are to give the redress 
which the honorable and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin demands. Onlyasmall ° 
minority of the House will, I hdpe and 
believe, vote with that honorable and 
learned member; but the minority 
which thinks with him ‘will be very 
much’smaller. * y 
We have, indeed, been,told by some 
gentlemen, who are not themselves re- 
pealers, that the question of Repeal de- 
serves a miuch mére serious considera- 
tion than it has yet received. » Repeal, 
they say, is an object on which millions 
have, however unwisely, set their hearts ; 
and men who speak in the name of mil- 
lions are not to be coughed down or 
sneerell down. That which a suffering 
nation regards, rightly or wrongly, as 
the sole cure for all its distempers, 
ought not to be treated with levity, but 
to be the subject of full and solemn (e- 
bate. All this, Sir, is mosttrue: but . 
I am surprised that this lecture should 
have been read to us who sit on yopr 
right. It would, I apprehend, have 
been with more propriety addressed to 
a different quarter. Whose fault is it 
that we have not yet had, and that there 
is no prospect of our having, this full and 
solemn debate? Is.it the fault of His . 
Majesty’s Ministers? Have not they 
}framed the Speech which their Royal 
Master delivered from the throne, in 
such a manner as to invite the grave 
and searching discussion of the ques- 
tion of Repeal? And has. not the 
jnvitation been declined ? als it not 
fresh in our recollection that the ho- 
norable and learned member for Dub» 
jin spoke two hours perhaps three, 
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horrs,—nobody keeps accurate account 


of time while he speaks,—but two or | BE 


three hours without yenturing to“join 
issue with us on this subject? In 
truth, he suffered judgment to g6 
against him by default. ‘We, on this 
sige of the House, did our best toi 
provoke him to ‘the conflict. We 

* called on him to maintain here thse 
doctrines which he had proclaimed 
elsewhere with so much vehemence, 
and, I am sorry to be forced to add, 
witl a seurrility unworthy of his parts 
andeloguence. Neyer was a challenge 
more fairly given: but it was not ac- 
cepted. The great’ champion of Repeal 
would not lift our glove. He shrank 
back ; he skulked away; not, assuredly, 
from distrust of his powers, which have 
never been more vigorously exerted than 
in this debate, but evidently from dis- 
trust of his cause. I have seldom heard 
so able a speech as his: I certuinlynever 
heard a speech so evasive. From the 
beginning to the end he studiously 
avoided saying a single word tending 
to raise a discussion gbout that Repeal 
which, in other places, he constantly 
affirms to be the sole panacea for all 
the evils by which itis country is af- 
flicted. Nor is this all. Yesterday 
night he placed on our order book ‘not 
less than fourteen notices; and os those 
notices not _a single one had any refe- 
rence tothe Union between Great Britain 
‘and Ireland. It is therefore evident to 
me not only that the honorable and 
learned gentleman is not now prepared 
to debate the question in this House, 
but that he has no intention of debat. 
ing it in this House at all. He 
keeps it, and prudently keeps it, for 
audiences of a very different kind, 
Tam therefore, I.repeat, surprised to 
hear the Government accused of ayoid- 
ing the discuswion of this subject. Why 
should we avoid a battle in which the 
boldand skilful captain ofthe enemy eyi- 
ently knows that we must be victorious? 

me gentleman, though not a ye- 
pealer, has begged us not to declare 
ourselves decidedly adverse to repeal 
till we have Studied the petitions which 
are coming in from Ireland. Really, 
Sir, this is not a Subject on which any 
public man ought to be now making 
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ap his mind. My mind is made up. 
‘y Teasons are such as, I am certain, 
no petition from Ireland will confute. 
Those reasons have long been ready to ° 
be produced ; and, since we are accused 


pee flinching, I will at once produce 
vthem. I am prepared to show that the 


Repeal of the Union would not remove 
the political and social evils which 
afflict Ireland, nay, that it would aggra- 
vate almost every one of those evils. 

I understand, though I do not ap- 
prove, the proceedings of poor Wolfe 
Tone and his confederates. They wished- 
to make a complete separation between 
Great Britain and Ireland. ” They . 
wished to. establish a Hibernian re- 
public. Their ‘plan was a very bad 
one; but, to do them justice, it wus 
perfectly consistent; and an ingenious 
man might defenti it by some plausible 
arguments. But thet is not the ‘plan 
of the honorable and learned Member 
for Dublin. He assures us that he 
wishes the connection between the 
islands to be perpetual. He is for a 
complete separation between the two 
Parliuments ; but he is for indissoluble 
union between the two Crowns, Nor 
does the honorable and learned gentle- 
man mean, by an union’ between the 
Crowns, such an union as exists be- 
tween the Crown of this kingdom and 
the Crown of Hanover. For I need 
not say that, though the same person 
isking of Great Britain and of Hanover, 
there is no more political connectior. 
between Great Britain and Hanover 
than between Great Britain and Hesse, 
or between Great Britain and Bavaria, 
Hanover'maf be at peace with a state 
with which. Great Britain is’ at war, 
Nay, Hanoyer may, a8 & member of 
the Germanic body, send*a contingent * 
of troops to cross ~bayonets with the - 
King’s English dootguards, This is 
not the relation in whieh the honorable 
and learned gentleman Proposes that 
Great Britain and Treland should stand 
to each other. His plan js that each 
of the two countries shal] Hayevantan’ 
sepeatent HRislature, but that both 

ON © same executive govern- 
ene ON 18 it possible that a mind 
so acute and so we}) informed as his 
should not at once Perceive that this 
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plan involves an absurdity, a jen egies vote of thanks to the negotiator. “We 


contradiction. ‘Two independent legis: 
Jatures! One executive government! 
How can the thing be? «No doubt, if 
the legislative power were quite dis- 
tinet from’ the executive power, Eng- 
land and Ireland might as easily have 
two legislatures as two Chancellors and 
two Courts of King’s Bench. But 
though, in books written by theorists, 
the executive power and the legislative 
power may be treated as things quite 
distinct, every man acquainted with 
the real working of our constitution 
knows that the two powers are most 
closely connected, nay, intermingled 
with each other, During several gene- 
rations, the whole administration of 
affairs has been conducted in conformity 
with the sense of Parliament. About 
every exercise of the prerogative of the 
Crown it is the privilege of Parliament 
to offer advice; and that advice no 
wise king will ever slight. It is the 
prerogative of the Sovereign to choose 
his own servants; ut it is impossible 
for him to maintain them in office un- 
less Parliament will support them. It 
js the prerogative of the Sovereign to 
treat th other princes; but it is im- 
possible for him to persist in any 
scheme of foreign policy which is dis- 
agreeable to Parliament, It is the 
prerogative of the Sovereign to make 
war; but he cannot raise a battalion 
or man a frigate withont the help of 
Parliament. ‘The repealers may there- 
foze be refuted ont of theirewn mouths. 
They say that Great Britain and Ireland 
ought to have one executive power. 
But the legislature has a most im- 
portant share of the executive power. 
‘Therefore, by the eonfegsion of the re- 
pealers themseives, Great Britain and 
Ireland ought to have one legislature. 
Consider for one moment in what a 
situation the executive government will 
he placed if you have two independent 
legislatures, and if those legislatures 
should differ, as all bodies which are 
independent of each other will some- 
times differ. Suppose the case of & 
commercial treaty which is unpopular 
in England and popular in Ireland. 
The Irish Parliament expresses its 
approbation of the terms, and passes @ 


at Westminster censure the terms and 
impeach the negotiator. Or are we to 
have two foreign offices, one in Down- 
ing Street and one in Dublin Castle ? 
Is His Majesty tosend to every court 
in Christendom two diplomatic agents, 
to,hwart each other and to be spies 
upon each other? It is incenceivable 
but that, in a very few years, disputes 
such as can be terminated only by arms 
must arise between communities so 
absurdly united and so absurdly dis- 
united. All history confirms this 
reasoning. Superficial observers have 
fancied that they had found cases on 
the other side. But as soon as you 
examine those cases you will see either 
that they bear no analogy to the case 
with which we have to deal, or that 
they corroborate my argument. The 
ease of Ireland herself has been cited. 
Treland, it has been said, had an inde- 
pendent legislature from 1782 to 1800: 

during eighteen years there were two 
coequal parliaments under one Crown; 

and: yet there was no collision. Sir, 

the reason that there was not perpetual 

collision was, as we all know, that the 

Trish parliament, though nominally 

independent, was generally kept in 

real dependence by means of the foulest 

corruption that ever existed in any 

assembly. But it is not true that there 

was no collision. Before the Ivish 

legislature had been six years inde- 

pendent, a collision did take place, a 
collision such as might well have pro- 
duced a civil war. In the year 1788, 

George the Third was incapacitated by 
illness from discharging his regal fune- 
tions. According to the constitution, 

the duty of making provision for the 
discharge of those fnetions devolved 
on the Parliaments of Great Britain 
-and Ireland. Between the government 
of Great Britain and the government 
of Ireland there was, during the inter- 
regnum, no connection whatever. The 
sovereign who was the common head of 
both governments had virtually ceased 
to exist: and the two legislatures were 
no more to cach other than this House 
and the Chamber of Deputies at Paris. 
What followed? The Parliament of 
| Great Britain resolved to offer the Re- 
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gency to the Prince of Wales under | two 


many important restrictions. The Par- 
liament of Ireland made him an offer 
of the Regency without any restrictions 
Whatever. By the same right by which 
the Irish Lords and Commons made 
> that offer, they might. if Mr. Pitt's 
doctrine be the constitutional doctriie, 
as T beliéve it to he, have made the 
Duke of York or the Duke of Leinster 
Regent. To this Regent they might 
havs.giyen all the prerogatives of the 
King. Suppose,—no extravagant sup- 
Reto ee George the Third had 
not recovered, that the rest of his long 
life had been passed in seclusion, Great 
Britain and Ireland would then have 
been, during thirty-two years, as com- 
pletely separated as Great Britain and 
Spain. There would have been nothing 
in common between the governments, 


neither executive power nor legislative 
power. It is plain, therefore, that a 


total separation between the two islands 
might, in the natural course of things, 


and without the smallest violation of 


the constitution on either side, be the 
effect. of the arrangement recommended 
by the honorable and learned gentle- 
man, who solemnly declares that he 
should considér such a Separation as 
the greatest of calamities, - 

No doubt, Sir, in Several continental 
kingdoms ‘there haye been two legisla- 
tures, and indeed more than two legis- 
latures, under the same Crown. -But 
the explanation is simple. Those 
legislatures were of no real weight in 
the government. Under Lewis the 

- Fourteenth Britanny had its States ; 
Burgundy had its States; and yet 
there was no collision between the 
States of Britangy and the States of 
Burgundy. But why? Because neither 
the States of Britanny nor the States 
f Burgundy imposed any real restraint 
on the arbitrary power of the monarch. 
80, inthe dominions of the House of 

psburg, there is the semblance of a 
legislature in Hungary and the sem- 
blance cf g legislature in the Tyrol: 
but all the teal power is with the Em. 

Tdo not say that you cannot 
haye one executive power and two 
mock parliaments, two parliaments 


which merely transact parish business, 


parliaments which exercise no 

ore influence on great affairs of state 
than the vestry of St. Pancras or the 
vestry of Marylebone. WhatI do say, 
;4nd what common sense teaches, and 
what all history teaches, is this, that 
[you cannot have one executive power 
and two real. parliaments, two par- 
liaments possessing such powers as the 
parliament of this country has pos- 
sessed ever since the Revolution, two 
parliaments to the deliberate sense of 
which the Sovereign must conform. If 
they differ, how can he conform to the 
sense of both? ‘The thing is as plain 
as a proposition in Euclid, 

It is impossible for me to believe 
that considerations so, obvious and’ so 
important should not have oceurred to 
the honorable and learned Member for 
Dublin. Doubtless they have occurred 
tohim; and therefore it is that he 
shrinks from arguing the question here. 
Nay, even when he harangues more 
credulous assemblies on this subject, 
he carefully avoids precise explanations: 
and the hints which sometimes escape 
him are not easily to be reconciled with 
each other. On one occasion, if the news- 
Papers are to be trusted, he declared 
that his object was to establish a federal 
urion between Great Britain and Ire- 
land. A local parliament, it Seems, is 
to sit at Dublin, and to send deputies 
to an imperial parliament which is to 
sit_ at~Westminster, The honorable 
and learned, gentleman thinks, I sup- 
pose, that in this way he evades “the 
difficulties which I have pointed out. 
But he deceives himself, If, indeed, 
his local legislature is to be Subject to 
his imperial legislature, if hig local 
legislature is % be merely what the 
Assembly of Antigua or Barbadoes is, 


was be- 


doubt removed: ‘hut 
honorable and learned 


principles, would Treland guin by such 
fon the other 
Sislature is to be for 


Suppose 
’°f opinion should arise 
between the Imperial Parliament and 
the Trish Parliament as to the limits d¢ 
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their powers, who js to decide betweer?| slower than others because they Rad 


them? A dispute between the Hous 
of Commons and the House of Lords 
js bud enough. Yet in shat case the 
_ Sovereign can, by a high exercise of 
his prerogative, produce harmony. He’ 
can send us back to our constituents ; 
and, if that expedient fails, he can 
create more lords. When, in 1705, the 
dispute between the Houses about the 
Aylesbury mén ran high, Queen Anne 
restored concord by dismissing the Par- 
liament. Seven years later she put an 
end to “another conflict between the 
Houses by making twelve peers in one 
day. But who is to arbitrate between 
two representative bodies chosen by 
different constituent “bodies? Look 
at what is now passing’in America. 
Of all federal constitutions that_of the 
United, States is thf best. It was 
framed’by a conyextion which contained 
many wise and experienced men, and 
over which Washington presided. Yet 
there is a debatable ground on the 
frontier which sepagates the functions of 
Congress from those of the state legisla- 
tures. A dispuve us to the exact boun- 
dary has lately arisen. Neither party 
seems disposed to yield: and, if both per- 
sist, there caa beno umpire butthesword. 
For my part, Sir, 1 have no hesita- 
tion in saying that I should very greatly 
prefer the total separation which the 
honorable and learned gentleman pro- 
fesses to consider as a calamity, to the 
purtial separation which he has taught 
his countrymen to regard.as a blessing. 
Tf, ona fair trial, it be found that 
Great Britain and Ireland cannot exist 
huppily togethér as parts of ohe em- 
pire, in God’s name let them separate. 
I wish to see them joined as the limbs 
of a well formed body are joined. In 
such a body the members assist each 
other: they are nourished by the same 
food: ifone member suffer, all suffer 
with it: if one member rejoice, all re- 
joice with it. But I do not wish to see 
the countries united, like those wret- 
ched twins from Siam who were exhi- 
bited here alittle while ago, byan unna- 
tural ligament which made each the con- 
stant plague of the other, always in each 
other’s way, more helpless than others 
because they had twice as many hands, 


twice as many legs, sympathising with 
each other only in eyil, not feeling each 
other's pleasures, not supported by each 
other's aliment, but tormented by each 
other's infirmities, and certain to perish 
iserably by each other's dissolution. 

fpr has undoubtedly just causes 
of complaint, We heard these causes 
recapitulated last night by the honor- 
able and learned Member, who tells us 
that he represents not Dublin alone, 
but Ireland, and that he stands “be- 
tween his country and civil war. Ido 
not deny that most of the grievances 
which he recounted exist, that they are 
serious, and that they ought to be re- 
medied as far as it is in the power of 
legislation to remedy them. What I 
do deny is that they were caused by 
the Union, and that the Repeal of the 
Union would remove them. I listene¢t 
attentively while the honorable and 
learned gentleman went through that 
long and melancholy list: and I am 
confident that he did not mention a 
single evik which avas not a subject of 
bitter complaint while Ireland had a 
domestic parliament. Is it fair, is it 
reasonable in the ‘honorable gentleman 
to impute to the Union evils which, as 
he knows better than any other min 
in thi house, existed long before the 
Union? .Post hoc: ergo, propter hoe 
is not always sound reasoning. But 
ante hoc: ergo, non propter hocis unan- 
swerable. ‘The old rustic who told Sir 
Thomas More that Tenterden steeple 
was the cause of Godwin sands rea- 
soned mach better than the honorable 
and learned gentleman, For it was 
not till after Tenterden steeple was 
built that the frightful wrecks on the 
Godwin sands were heard of But 
the honorable and learned gentleman 
would make Godwin safids the cause 
of Tenterden steeple. Some of the 
Trish grievances whick he ascribes to 
the Union are not only older than the 
Union, but are not pectliarly Trish? 
They are common to England, Scot- 
Jund, and Ireland; and it was in order 
to get rid of them that we, forthe com- 
mon benefit of England, Scotland, and 
Treland, passed the Reform Bill’ last 
year, Other grievances which the 
B 


cr 
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liorurable and learned gentleman men- 
tioned are doubtless local: but is there 
to be a local legislature wherever there 
is a local grievance? Wales has had 
local grievances. We all remember 
the complaints which were made u few 
years ago about the Welsh judicial 
system; but did any body thérefore 
propose that Wales should have a dis 
tinct parliament ? Cornwall has some| 
local grievances; but does any body 
propose that Cornwall shall have its 
own ‘House of Lords and its own House 
of Commons? Leeds has local griey- 
ances, The majority of my consti- 
tuents distrust and dislike the muni- 
cipal government to which they are 
subject; they therefore call loudly on 
us for corporation reform: but they do 
not ask us for a separate legislature. 
Of this I am quite sure, that every 
argument which has been urged for 
the purpose of showing that Great 
Britain and Ireland ought to have two 
distinct parliaments may be urged with 
far greater force for the purpose of 
showing that the north of Ireland and 
the south of Ireland ought to have 
two distinct parljaments. The House 
of Commons of the United Kingdom, 
it has been said, is chiefly elected by 
Protestants, and therefore cannot be 
trusted to legislate for Catholie Ire- 
land. If this be so, how can. an Irish 
House of Commons, chiefly elected by 
Catholics, be trusted to legislate for 
Protestant Ulster? It is perfectly no- 
torious that theological antipathies are 
stronger in Ireland than here. I ap- 
peal to the honorable and dearned 
geritleman himself. He has often de- 
clared that it is impossible fora Roman 
Catholic, whether prosecutor or culprit, 
to obtain justice from a jury of Orange- 
men.’ It is indeed certain that, in 
Hlood, religion; language, habits, cha- 
Tacter, the population of some of the 
northern counties of Ireland has much 
Re in common with the population 
England and Scotland than with the 
population of Munster and Connaught: 
Idefy the honorable and learned Mem: 
ber, therefore, to find a reason for haying 
a parliament at Dublin which will not 
bo just as good a reason for having 
another parliament at Londonderry. 


* Sir, in showing, as I think I have 
ghown, the absurdity of this ery for 
Repeal, I have in a great measure 
vindicated myself from the charge of 
inconsistency which has been brought 
@gainst me by my honorable friend the 
Member for Lincoln. It is very easy 
to bring a volume of Hansard to the 
Housé, to read a few sentences of a 
speech made in yery different cireum- 
stances, and to say, “Last year you 
were for pacifying England by conces- 
sion: this year you are for pucifying 
Ireland by coercion. How can you 
vindicate your consistency?” Surely 
my honorable friend cannot but know 
that nothing is easier than to write 
a theme for sevdrity, for clemency, for 
order, for liberty, for a contemplative 
life, for an active life, and so on. It 
was a common exercise: in the ancient 
schools of rhetoric to. take an abstract 
question, and to harangue first on one 
side and then on the other. The ques- 
tion, Ought popular discontents to be 
quieted by concession or coercion? 
would have been a very good subject 
for oratory of this kind. There is no 
lack of commonplaces on either side, 
But when we come to the real business 
of life, the yalue of theso common- 
places depends entirely on the parti- 
cular circumstances of the case which 
we are discussing. Nothing is easier 
than to write a treatise proving that it 
is lawful to resist extreme tyranny. 
Nothing is easier than to write a trea. 
tise setting" forth the wickedness of’ 
wantonly bringing on a great society 
the miseries inseparable from Teyolu- 
tion, tHe bloodshed, the spoliation, the 
‘anarchy. Both treatises may contain 
much that is true; but neither will 
enable us to decide whether g parti- 
cular insurrection is or is not justifiable 


without a close examination of tha 
facts. There is surely no inconsistency 
in speaking with respect of the Memory 
of Lord Russell and with horror of the 
crime of Thistlewood; and, in my opi- 
nion, the conduct of Russell and the 
conduct of Thistlewood did not ditfer 
more widely than the ery for Parlia- 
mentary Reform ang the ery for the 
Repeal of the Union, The Reform 
Bill I believe to be 4 blessing to the 
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nation, Repeal} know to be a mere 
delusion. I know it to be impracti? 
cable: and I know that, if it were 
practicable, it would be®pernicious to 
every part of the empire, and utterly) 
ruinous to Ireland. Is it not then ab- 
surd to say that, because I wished 1 
year to quiet the English people by 
giving them that which was beneficial 
to them, I am therefore bound in con- 
sistency to quiet the Irish people this 
year by giving them that which will 
be fatto them? I utterly deny, too, 
that, in consenting to arm the govern- 
ment with extraordinary powers for 
the purpose of repressing disturbances 
in Ireland, I am guilty of the smallest 
inconsistency. On what oceasion did 
Tever refuse to support any govern- 
ment in repressing disturbances? It 
is perfectly true that, in the debates on 
the Reform Bill, {imputed the tumults 
and outrages of 1830 to misrule. But 
did I ever say that those tumults and 
outrages ought to be tolerated? Idid 
attribute the Kentish riots, the Hamp- 
shire riots, the burning of corn stacks, 
the destruction of threshing machines, 
to the obstinacy with which the Minis- 
ters of the Crown had refused to listen 
to the demands of the people. But 
did I eyer say that the rioters ought 
not to be imprisoned, that the incen- 
diaries ought not to be hanged? Idid 
ascribe the disorders of Nottingham 
and the fearful. sacking of Bristol to 
the unwise rejection of the Reform, 
Bill by the Lords. But did I ever say 
that such excesses as were committed 
at Nottingham and Bristol ought not 


to be'pué down, if necessary, by the 
sword ? A 

T would act towards dreland on the 
same principles on which I acted to- 
wards England. In Ireland, as, 7 
England, I would remoye every just 
cause of complaint; and in Treland, as 
in England, I would support the Go- 
yernment in preserving the public 

eace. What is there inconsistent in 
this? My honorable’ friend seems to 
think that no person who believes that 
disturbances have been caused by mal- 
administration can consistently lend 
his help to put down those disturb- 
ances. . If that be so, the honorable 


and learned Member for Dublin is 
quite as inconsistent as I am; indeed, 
much more so; for he thinks yery 
much worse of the Goyernment than I 
do; and yet he declares himself willing 
to ass'st tl Government in quelling 
the tumults which, as he assures us, 
it own misconduct is likely to produce. 
He told us yesterday that our harsh 
policy might perhaps goad the un- 
thinking populace of Ireland into in- 
surrection; and he added that, if there 
should be an insurrection, he should, 
while execrating us as the authors. of 
all the mischief, be found in our ranks, 
and should be ready to support us in 
everything that might be necessary for 
the restoration of order. As to this 
part of the subject, there is no differ- 
ence in principle between the honor- 
able and learned gentleman and myself. 
In his opinion, it is probable that a 
time may soon come when vigorous 
coercion may be necessary, and when 
it may be the duty of every friend of 
Ireland to cooperate in the work of 
coercion. In my opinion, that time 
has already come. ‘The grievances of 
Treland are doubtles§ great, so great 
that I never would have connected 
myself with 2 Government which I did 
not b@ieye to be intent on redressing 
those grievances. But am I, because 
the grievances of Ireland are great, 
and ought to be redressed, to abstain 
from redressing the worstygrievance of 
all? Am I to look on quietly while 
the laws are insulted by a furious 
rabble, while houses are plundered and 
burned, while my peaceable ‘fellow- 
subjects are butchered? The distribu- 
tion of Church property, you tell us, 35 
unjust. Perhaps I agree with you. 
Bubwhat then? ‘To what purpose as 
it to talk about the distribution of 
Church property, while no property is 
secure? Then you try to deter us from 
putting down robbery, arson, and mur- 
der, by telling us that if we resort top 
coercion we shall raise a civil war, 
We are past that fear. Recollect that, 
jn one county alone, there have been 
within a few weeks sixty mifrders or 
assaults with intent to murder, and 
six hundred burglaries. Since we 
parted Jast summer, the slaughter in 
Bier 
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Ireland has exceeded the slaughter of 
a pitched battle: the destruction of 
roperty has-been as great as would 
ave been caused by the storming of 
three or four towns. Civil war, indeed! 
Lwould rather live in the midst of any 
civil war that we have had in England 
during the last two hundred years thaa 
in some parts of Ireland at the present 
moment. Rather, much rather, would 
T have lived on the line of march of 
the Pretender’s army in 1745 than in 
Tipperary now. It is idle to threaten 
us with civil war; for we have it 
already; and it is because we are re- 
solved to put an end to it that we are 
called base, and brutal, and bloody, 
Such are the epithets which the honor- 
able and learned Member for Dublin 
thinks it becoming to péur forth 
against the party to which he owes 
every political privilege that he enjoys. 
He need not fear that any member of 
that:party will be provoked into a con- 
flict of scurrility. Use makes even sen- 
sitive minds callous to invective: and, 
copious as his vocabulary is, he will 
not easily find in it any foul name 
which has not been- many times ap- 
plied to those who sit around me, on 
account of the zeal and steadiness with 
which they supported the emancipa- 
tion of the Roman Catholies. His re- 
proaches are not more stinging than 
the reproaches which, in times not very 

« Temote, we endured unflinchingly in 
is cause. Ican assure him that men 
who faced the ery of No Popery are 
not likely to Be scared by the ery of 
Repeal. “The time will come when 
history will do justice to the Whigs of 
England, and will ‘faithfully relate how 
much they did and suffered for Ire- 
land; how, for the sake of Ireland, 
they quitted office in 1807; how, for 
e sake of Ireland, they remained out 

of office more than twenty years, 
braving the frowns of the Court, 
raving the hisses of the multitude, 
Tenounting power, and patronage, and 
salaries, an peerages, and garters, and 
yet not obtaining in return even a little 
fleeting Popularity, I see on the 
benches near me“men who might, by 
uttering one word against Catholie 
Emancipation, nay, by merely abstain- 
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ing from uttering a yrord in favour of 
Catholic Emancipation, have been re- 
turned to this House without difficulty 
or expense, anfl who, rather than wrong 
their Irish fellow-subjects, Were con- 
fent to relinquish all the objects of 
heir honorable ambition, and to retire 
into private life with conscience and 
fame untarnished. As to one eminent 
person, who seems to be regarded with 
especial malevolence by those who 
ought never to mention his name with- 
out reverence and gratitude, I will say 
only this; that the “loudest clamour 
which the honorable and learned gen- 
tleman can excite against Lord Grey will 
be trifling when rompared with the cla- 
mour which Lord Grey withstood in 
order to~ place the honorable and ~ 
learned gentleman where he now sits. 
Though a young member of the Whig 
party, I will venture’ to speak in the 
name of the whole body. I tell the 
honorable and learned gentleman, that 
the same spirit which sustained us in 
a just contest for him will,sustain us 
in an equally just contest against him, 
Calumny, abuse, royal displeasure, 
popular fury, exclusion from office, ex. 
clusion from Parliament, we were ready 
to endure them all, rather than that he 
should be less than a British subject. 
We never will suffer him to be more. 
Istand here, Sir, for the first time 
as the representative of a new constitu- 
ent body, one of the largest, most. pros- 
perous, and most enlightened towns in 
the kingdom. The electors of Leeds, 
believing thyt at this time the service of 
the people is not incompatible with the 
Service of the Crown, have sept me to 
this House charged, in the language of 
His Majesty’s -yrit, to du and consent, 
in their name and in theip behalf to 
such things as shall be Proposed in the 
great Council of the nation, Tp the 
name, then, andon the behalf of my con- 
stituents, I give my full assent to that 
part of the Address wherein the House 
declares its resoluti 


property, to rest 
serve the integri 
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A SPEECH 


DELIVERED IN A ComsaTTE® OF THE WHOLE 
‘House or Comsons ON THE 17TH OF APRIL, 
1833, 


On the seventeenth of April, 1893, the Hout 
‘of Commons resolved itselt into a Commit- 
tee to consider of the civil disabilities of the 
Jews, Mx. Warburton took the chair. Mr. 
Hones Grant moved the following resolu- 

«That itis the opinion of this Committee 
that it is expedient to remove all civil dis- 
abilities at present existing-with respect to 

‘His Majesty’s subjects pro: ng the Jewish 

religion, with the like exceptions as are pro- 

‘vided with respect to His Majesty's subjects 

professing the Roman Catholic igion.” 

‘The resolution passedswithout a division, 

after a warm debate, in the course of which 

the following Speech was made. 

Mr, Wanrsurton, o 
I recorrecr, and my honorable 

friend {the Member for the University 

of Oxford will ¢ecollect, that when this 
subject was discussed three years ago, 
it was remarked,,by one whom we both 
loved and whom we both regret, that 
the strength of the case of the Jews 
wwas a serious inconvenience to their 
advocate, for that it was hardly’ possible 
to make a speech for them without 
wearying the audience by repeating 
truths which were universally admitted. 

Tf Sir James Mackintosh felt this diffi- 

culty when the question was first 

Drought forward in this House, I may 

well despair of being able now to offer 

any arguments which haye a pretence 
to novelty. 

My honorable friend, the Member 
for the University of Oxford, began 
his speech by declaring that he had no 
intention of calling in question the 
principles of religious liberty. He 
utterly disclaims persecution, that is to 
say, persecution a8 defined by himself. 
It would, in his opinion, be persecution 
to hang a Jew, or to flay him, or to 
draw his teeth, or to imprison him, or 
* to fine him; for every man who con- 

ducts himself peaceably has 2 right to 

his life and his limbs, ¢o his persona 
liberty and his property. But itis not 
ersecution, says my honorable friend, 

F exclude any individual or any class 

from office; for nobody has a right to 

office: in every country official ap- 
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pointments must be subject to Such 
regulations as the supreme authority 
may choose to make; nor can any sueit 
regulations be reasonably complained 
of by any member of the society as 
unjust. He who obtains an office ob- 
tains it, not as matter of right, but as 
Matter of favour. He who does not 
.obtain an office is not wronged; heis * 
only in that situation in which the vast 
majority of every commynity must ne- 
cessarily be. There are in the United 
Kingdom five and twenty million 
Christians without places; and, if they 
do not complain, why should five and 
twenty thousand Jews complain’ of 
being in the same case? Tn this way 
my honorable friend has convinced 
himself that, as it would be most ab- 
surd in him and me to say that we are 
wronged because we are not Secretaries 
of Stute, so it is most absurd in the 
Jews to say that they are wronged 
because they are, as a people, excluded 
from public employment. . 
Now, surely my honorable friend 
cannot have considered to what con- 
clusions his reasoning lead&. Those 
conclusions are «0 monstrous that he 
would, Iamcertain, shrink from them. 
Does he really mean that it would not 
be wrong in the legislature to enact 
that no man should be a judge unless 
he weighed twelve stone, or that no 
man should sit in parliament unless he 
were six feet high? We are about to 
bring in a bill for the government of 
India. Suppose that we were to insert 
in that bill a clause providing that no 
graduate of the University of Oxford 
should be Governor General or Go- 
yernor of any Presidency, would not my 
honorable friend ery out against such 
avclause as most unjust to the learned 
body which he represewts? And would 
he think himself sufficiently answered. 
by being told, in his own words, that 
the appointment to office is a mere 
matter of favour, and that to exclude 
an individual or a class from office is 
? Surely, on consideration, 
he must admit that official appoint- 
ments ought not to be subject to regu- 
lations purely arbitrary, to regulations 


for which no reason exn be given but 
mere caprice, and that those who would 
ee 
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exclude any class from publie employ- 
ment are bound to show some special 
reason for the exclusion. 

My honorable friend has appealed to 
us as Christians, « Let me then ask him 


century? When otice you enter on 
fa course of persecution, I defy you to 
find any reason for making a halt till 
you have reached the extreme point. 
AVhen my honorable friend tells us 


how he understands that Great, com-J.that he will allow the Jews to possess 


mandment which comprises the law 
and the prophets. Can we be. said Jo 
do unto others as we would that they 
should do unto us if we wantonly. in- 
flict on them even the smallest pain? 
“As Uhristians, surely we are bound to 
consider, first, whether, byrexcluding 
the Jews from all public trust, we 
give them pain; and, secondly, whether 
it be necessary to give them that pain 
in order to avert some greater evil. 
That by excluding them from public 
trust we inflict pain on them my hon- 
orable friend will not dispute. As 
a Christian, therefore, he is bound to 
relieve them from that pain, unless he 
can show, what Iam sure he has not 


roperty to any amount, but that he 
ity Got calls them to possess the 
smallest political power, he holds 
contradictory language. Property is 
power. The honorable Member for 
Oldham reasons better than my _ho- 
norable friend. The honorable Mem- 
ber for Oldham sees very clearly that it 
is impossible to deprive a man of poli- 
tical power if you suffer him to be the 
proprietor of lialf a county, and there- 
fore very consistently Proposes to con- 
fiseate the landed estates of the Jews, 
But even the henorible Member for 
Oldham does not go far enough. He 
has not Proposed to confiscate the per- 
sonal property of the Jews. Yet it 


yet shown, that it is necessary to the 
general good that they should continue 
to suffer. Z 
But where, he Says, are you to stop, 
if once you admit into the House of 
dmmons people who-deny the antho- 
rity of the Gospels? Wil] youletina 


Mussulman? Will you letin a Parsee? | 1 


Will you Tet ina Hindoo, who wonships 
a lump of stone with Seven heads? I 
will answer my “honorable” friend's 
question by another, Where does he 
mean to stop? Is he ready to roast 
unbelievers at slow fires? If not, let 
him tell us why: and I will engage to 
prove that his reason ig just as decisive 
against the intolerance which he thinks 
a duty as against the intolerance which 
he thinks a crime. Onee admit that 
we are bound to inflict pain on a man 
heeause he is not of ‘our religion; and 
where are you to stop? Why stop at 
the point fixed by my honorable friend 
rather than at the point fixed by the 

Onorable Member for Oldham,*” who 
Would make the Jews incapable of 
holding land? And why stop at the 
point fixed by the honorable Member 
tor Oldham Tather. than at the point 
which woutd haye been fixed by a 
Spanish Inquisitoy of the sixteenth 


* Mr. Cobbets, 


4s perfectly certain that any Jew who 

as a million may easily make himself 
Very important in the State, By such 
Steps we pass from official power to 
landed property, and from landed pro- 
perty to personal property, and from 
property to liberty, and from liberty to 
ife. In truth, those Ppersecutors who 
usenthe rack and the stake have much 
to say for themselves, They are con- 
vineed that their end is good; and it 
must be admitted that they employ 
means which are not unlikely to attain 
the end. Religious dissent has ¥epeat- 
edly been put down by sanguinary per- 
secution. In that way the Albigenses 
Were put down. In that way Protest. 
antism was suppressed in Spain and 
Italy, so that it has never since reared 
its head. But Isdefy any body to pro- 
duce an instance in which disabilities 


such as we are now considering haye 


making the sufferers angry and obsti- 
nate. My honorable friend should 
either persecute to Some purpose, or not 
persecute at all. He dislikes the word 
persecution, I know, € will not ad- 
mit that the Jews are Persecuted. And 
yet Lam cgnfident that he would rather 
be sent to the Kin, ’S Bench Prison for 
three months, or ja fined a hundred 
pounds, than bg Subject to the dis- 


produced any other effect than that of . 
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abilities under ‘which the Jews lig. 
How can he then say that to impose 
such disabilities is not persecution, and 
that to fine and imprison is persecution? 
his reasoning consists in drawits 
arbitrary lines. What he does no® 
wish to inflict he calls persecition. 
What he does wish to inflict he will 
not eall persecution. What he takes 
from the Jews he calls political power. 
What he is too good-natured to take 
from the Jews he will not call political 
powers The Jew must not sit in par- 
jiament: but he may be the proprietor 
of all the ten pound houses in a borough. 
He may have more fifty pound tenants 
than any peer in the kingdom. He 
may give the voters treats to please 
their palates, and hire bands of gipsies 
to break their head§ as if he were a 
Christian and a Marquess. All the 
rest of this system is of a piece. The 
Jew may be a juryman, but not 2 
judge. He may decide issues of fact, 
but not issues ofdaw. He may give 2 
Jiundred thousand pounds damages ; 
Dut he may not in the most trivial case 
grant a new trial. He may rule the 
money market: he may influence the 
exchanges: he may be summoned to 
congresses of Emperors and Kings. 
Great potentates, instead of negotidting 
a loan with him by tying him in a 
chair and pulling out his grinders, may 
treat with him*as with a great poten- 
tate, and may postpone the declaring 
of war or the signing of a treaty till 
they have conferred with him, All this 
ig as it should be: but he must not be 
a Privy Councillor. ‘He must not be 
called “Right Honorable, for that is 
political power. And who is it that we 
ure trying to cheat inf this way? Even 
Omniscience. Yes, Sir; we have been 
gravely told that the Jews are under the 
divine displeasure, and that if we give 
them political power God will visit us 
jin judgment. Do we then think that 
God cannot distinguish between sub- 
stance and form ? Does not He know 
that, while we withhold from the Jews 
the semblance and name of political 
ower, We suffer them to possess the 
substance? ‘The plain truth is that my 
honorable friend is drawn in one direc- 
tion bY his opinions, and in a directly 


opposite direction by his excellent heart. 
He halts between two opinions. He 
tries to make a compromise between 
principles which admit of no compro- 


fe mise. He goes a certain way in into- 


lerance. Then he stops, without being 
able to give a reason for stopping. But 
know the resson. It is his humanity. 
Those who formerly dragged the Jew © 
at a horse's tail, and singed his beard 
with blazing furzebushes, were mu 
yyorse men than my honorable fifend ; 
but they vere more consistent than he, 
It has been said that it would be 
monstrous to see a Jew judge try a 
man for blasphemy. In my opinion it 
is monstrous to see-any judge try a 
man for blasphemy under the present 
law. But, if the law on that subject 
were in a sound state, I do not see why 
a conscientious Jew might not try a 
blasphemer. Every man, I think, 
ought to be at liberty to discuss the 
evidences of religion; but no man 
ought to be at liberty’ to foree on 
the unwilling ears and eyes of others 
sounds and sights which must cause 
annoyance and irritation. The dis- 
tinction is cleat, I think it wrong 
to punish a man for selling Paine’s 
Age of Reason in a back shop to those 
who®ehoose to buy, or for delivering 
a Deistical lecture in a private room 
to those who choose to listen. But if 
aman exhibits at a window in the 
Strand a hideous caricature of that 
which is an object of awe and ado- 
ration to nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of every thousand of the people 
who pass up and down that, great 
thoroughfare ; if a man, in a place o 
public resort, applies opprobrious epl- 
thets to names held in reverence by all) 
Christians; ‘such ‘@man ought, in my, 
opinion, to be severelf punished, not 
for differing from us 12 opinion, Lut 
for committing @ nuisance which gives 
us pain and disgust. He is no more 
entitled to outrage our feelings by 


obtrading his impiety on us, and to 
say that he is exercising his right of 
discussion, than to establish a yard for 
butchering horses close to°our houses 
and to say ‘thdt he is exercising his 


right of property, or to run naked up 


and down the public streets end to say 
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that he is exercising his right of loco- 
motion. He has a right of discussion, 
no doubt, as he has a right of property 
and a right of locomotion. But he must 
use all his rights so as not to infringe 
the rights of others, 
These, Sir, are the init on 
which I would frame ,the law of blas- 
* phemy; and, if the law were so framed, 
I am at a loss to understand why a 
Jew might not enforce it as well asa 
* Christian, I am not a Roman Catholic; 
but if I were a judge at Malta, I should 
have no scruple about punishing a bi- 
goted Protestant who should burn the 
Pope in effigy before the eyes of thou- 
sands of Roman Catholics. I am not 
a Mussulman ; but if I wete a judge in 
India, I should haye no scruple about 
unishing a Christian who should pol- 
hie a mosque. Why, then, should I 
doubt that a Jew, raised by his ability, 
learning, and integrity to the judicial 
bench, would deal properly with any 
person who,*in a Christian country, 
should insult the Christian religion ? 
But, says my honorable friend, it 
has been’ prophesied that the Jews are 
to be wanderers om the face af the 
earth, and that they are not to mix on 
terms of equality with the people of 
the countries in which they sojourn. 
Now, Sir, I am confident that “I can 


demonstrate that this is not the sense | Wi 


of any prophecy which is part of Holy 
nit, Kor it is an undoubted fact that, 
in the United States of America, Jewish 
citizens do possess all the privileges 
sessed by Christian citizehs. There- 
tore, if the prophecies mean that the 
Jews never shall, during their wander- 
ings, be admitted by other nations to 
equal participation of political rights, 
* the prophecies are f¥lse. But the pro- 
phecies are cer*ainly not filse, There- 
fore their meaning cannot be that 
which is attributed to them by my 
Onorable friend. 
Another objection which has been 


made to this motion is that the Jews 
look forward to the coming.of a great 
deliverer, 


to their return to Pulestine, 
to the refiilding of their temple, to 
the revival of their ancient worship, 
and that therefore they will always 
consider England, not their country, 
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but merely as theft place of exile. 
‘But, surely, Sir, it would be the grossest 
ignorance of duman nature to imagine 
that’the anticipation of an event which 
Ms to happen at some time altogether 
indefinite, of an event which has been 
vainly expected during many centuries, 
of an event which even those who con- 
fidently expect that it will happen do 
not confidently expect that they or 
their children or their grandchildren 
will see, can ever oceupy the minds of 
men to such a degree as to make them 
regardless of what is near and present 
and certain. Indeed Christians, as well 
as Jews, belicve that the existing order 
of things will come to an end. Many 
Christians believe that Jesus will visi- 
bly reign on earth during a thousand 
years. Expositovs of prophecy haye 
gone so far as to fix the year when the 
Millennial period is to commence. Tho 
prevailing opinion is, I think, in fayour 
of the year 1866; but, according to 
some commentators,..the time is close 
at hand. “Are we to exclude all mil- 
lennarians from parliament and office, 
on the ground that they are impatiently 
looking forward to the miraculous mo- 
narchy which ‘is to supersede the pre- 
sent dynasty and the present consti- 


tution of England, and that therefore 
they cannot bé heartily loyal.to King 
fetta 1 

none important» point, Sir, m 
honorable friend, the'Membor for, the 
University of Oxford, must acknow- 
ledge that the Jewish religion is of 
all éfroneous religions the least mis- 
chievous. There is not the slightest 
chince that the Jewish religion wil] 
spread. The Jew does not wish to 
make proselytes? He may be’ said to 
reject them. He thinks it almost eul- 
pable in one who does not belong to hig 
race to presume to belong to hig re- 
ligion. It is therefore not strange 
that a conyersion from Christianity to 
Judaism should be a Tarer oceurrence 
than a total eclipse of the sun, There 
was one distilguished convert in the 
last century, Lord George Gordon ; and 
the history of his Conversion deserves 
to be remenibered, 


For if eyer there 
was a proselyte of 


vas whom a_prosely- 
Using sect Would have been proud, 
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it was Lord George; not only because] you give power to the members of a 


he was a man of high birth and rank 
not only because he had been 2 mem- 
ber of the legislature ; but also because 
he had been distinguished by the into 
lerance, nay, the ferocity, of his zeal 
for his own form of Christianity.* But 
was he allured into the Synagogue? 
Was he even welcomed to it? No, Sir; 
he was coldly and reluctantly permitted 
to share the reproach and suffering of 
the chosen people; but he was sternly 
shut owt from their privileges. He 
underwent the painful rite which their 
law enjoins. But when, on his death- 
bed, he begged hard to be buried 
among them according to their cere- 
monial, he was told that his request 
could not be granted. I understand 
that ery of “ Hear."e It reminds me 
that one of the arguments against this 
motion is that the Jews are an unsocial 
people, that they draw close to each 
other, and stand aloof from strangers. 
Really, Sir, it is anand to compare 
the manner in which the question of 
Catholic emancipation was argued for- 
merly by some gentlemen with the 
manner in which the question of Jew 
emancipation Js argued’ by the same 
gentlemen now. When the question 
was about Catholic emancipation, the 
ery was, “ See how restless, how ver- 
satile, how encroaching, how jnsinuat- 
ing, is the spirit of the Church of 
Rome. See how her priests compass 
earth and sea to make one proselyte, 
how indefatigably they toil, how atten- 
tively they study the weak and.strong 
parts of every character, how skilfully 
they employ literature, arts, sclences, 
as engines for the’ propagation of their 
faith. You find them*in every region 
and under every disguise, collating 
manuscripts in the Bodleian, fixing 
telescopes in the Observatory of Pekin, 
teaching the use of the plough and the 
spinning wheel to the savages of Pa- 
yaguay. Will you give power to the 
members of 2 Church so busy, 80 48° 
yessive, 50 insatiable? *» Well, now 

the question is about people who never 
try to seduce any stranger to join them, 
and who do not wish any body to beo! 
xith who is not also of their 


Hood, ‘And now you exclaim, af 


sect which remains sullenly apart from 
other sects, which does not invite, nay, 
which hardly even admits, neophytes ?” 
The truth is, that bigotry will never 
want etence. Whatever the sect 
be which it is proposed to tolerate, the 
p@uliarities of that sect will, for the 
time, be pronounced by intolerant men 
to be the most odious and dangerous 
that can be conceived. As to the Jews; 
that they are unsocial as respects*re- 
ligion is true; and so much the better: 
for surely, as Christians, we cannot 
wish that they should bestir them- 
selyes to pervert us from our own faith. 
But that the Jews would be unsocial 
members of the civil community, if tho 
civil community did its duty by them, 
has never been proved. My right ho- 
norable friend who made the motion 
which we are discussing has produced 
a great body of evidence to show that 
they have been grossly misrepresented ; 
and that evidence has not“been refuted 
by my honorable fiend the Member for _ 
the University of Oxford. But what 
if it were true that the Jews are un- 
social? What if # were true that they 
do not regard England as their coun- 
try ?_ Would not the treatment which 
they haye undergone explain and ex- 
cuse their antipathy to the society 
jn which they live? Has not similar 
antipathy often been felt by persecuted 
Christians to the society which per- 
secuted them? While the bloody code 
of Elizabeth was enforced against the 
English Roman Catholics, what was 
the patriotism of Roman Catholies? 
Oliver Cromwell said that.in his time 
they were Espaniolised. At a later 
period it might have been said that + 
they were Gallicised. It was the samo 
with the Calvinists. What more deadly 
enemies had France in the days of 
Lewis the. Fourteenth than the per- 
secuted Huguenots? But would any 
yational man infer from these facts 
tha’ either the Roman Catholic as such, 
or the Calvinist as such, is incapable of 
loving the land of his birth? Tf Eng- 
land were now invaded by Roman 


¢| Catholics, how many English Roman 


Catholics would go over to the in- 


fll| vader? IfFrance were now attacked 
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3 = criadtsde 
Protestant enemy, how many | which unfits them for the highes 
Pesce Protestants would lend hie ties of citizens. He knows that, in the 


‘rench Calvinist a good Frenchman? sto8d on what was afterwards the site 
er nee ie been brocght| of Rome, this contemned people had 
against the Jews, not by my honor- | their fenced cities and cedar palaces, 
able friend the Member for the Uni- | their splendid Temple, their fleets of 

+ © versity of Oxford,—he has too much merchant ships, their schools of sacred 
learning and too much good feeling to leafning, their great statesmen and 
make such a charge,—but by the ho- soldiers, their natural phifosophers, 
norable Member for Oldham, who has, their historians and their poets, What 
Tam sorry to see, quitted his place. | nation ever contended more manfully 
The honorable Member for Oldham against overwhelming odds for its inde- 
tells us that the Jews are naturally a| pendence snd veligion? What nation 
ineanrace, a sordid race, a moneygetting ever, in its last agonies, gave such 
race; that they are ayerse to ail honor- | signal proofs of what may be accom- 
able callings; that, they neither sow plished by a braye despair? And if, in 


and of slaves, shall we con- 
seeution has engendred, England has | sider this as im: 
been to the Jews less than half 9 them? Shall yy 
country ; and we reyj i 


they do not feel for England mere than Gurselves? Let 


slaves, and wonder that they do not ro- House of Commons, 

gurd us as brethren, We drive them them every car 

to mean occupations, and then Teproach | and energy 

them for not embracing honorable have done this, 

professions. We long forbade them to say that there ig nO genius among the 

possess land; and we complain that the deont of Isaiah, noheroism among 

they chiefly occupy themselyes In trade. | the ‘escendants of the Maceabees, 

We shut them ont from all the paths Sir, i; , 

of ambition; and then We despise honorable friend, I am, I firmly }é- 
+ them for taking refuge i avarice, | lieve, Supporting the honor and the 

During many ages we have, in aj i isti 

dealings with them, abused Our im- | should-think that I insulted that reli- 

mense superiority of force; and 


then} gion if I said that it cannot tand 
We are disousted because ‘they have | unaided by intolerant laws, Without 


is the|such laws it Was estab. and 
weak, aud universal defence te the without such laws jp lished, a 


a) 2 ut aWs it may be main- 
Weak against the violence of the Strong. | tained. Jt triumphed aay the super- 
But Y always a mere Money- | stitions of tle most Tefined and of the 


changing, Moneygetting, moneyhoard- | most Savage nations aceful 
ing race§ Nobody knows better than mythology of Greesp sal ine tes 
my honorable tend the Member for idolatry of the Northern forests, 
the University °f Oxford that there is | prevailed oyep the power and polic 
nothing in their National character | of the Roman empire, It tamed the 


ve 
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barbarians by whém thit empire was promise to condense what I have to say 


overthrown, But all these victories were 
gained not by the help of, intolerance, 
but in spite of the opposition of into- 
Jerance. The whole history of,Christi~ 
anity proves that she has little "indeed 
to fear from persecution as a foe) but 
much to fear from persecution as anally. 
May she long continue to bless our 
country with her benignant influence, 
strong in her sublime philosophy, 
strong in her spotless morality, strong 
in those internal and external evi- 
dences to which the most powerful and 
comprehensive of human intellects have 
yielded assent, the last solace of those 
‘who have outlived every earthly hope, 
the last restraint of those who are 
raised above every earthly fear! But 
let, not us, mistaking her character 
and her interests, fight the battle of 
truth with the weapons of error, and 
endeavour to support by oppression 
that religion which first taught the 
human race the great lesson of uni- 
yersal charity. : 


A SPEECH 
DELIVERED IN THE House oF CosMONS ON 
‘am 10TH OF JULY, 1833. *. 


On Wednesday, the tenth of Tuly, 1833, Mr. 
Charles Grant, President of the Board of 
Control, moved that the Bill for effecting an 
arrangement with the India Company, and 

, for the better government of His Majesty's 
Indian territories, should be read a second 
time. The motion was carried without a 
division, but not without a long debate, in 
the course of which the following §) 
was made. 

Havine, while this bill was in _prepa- 

ration, enjoyed the fullést and kindest 

confidence of my right honorable 
friend, the President of the Board of 

Control, agreeing with him completely 

in all those views which on & former 

occasion he so luminously and elo- 
quently deyeloped, having shared his 
anxieties, and feeling that in some de- 
gree I share his responsibility, I am 
naturally desirous to obtain the atten- 
tion of the House while I attempt to 
defend the prineiples of the proposed 
arrangement. 1 wish. that I coul 

yery brief; but the sub- 


womise to be very 
Fete ‘so extensive that I will only 


as much as I can. 

i rejoice, Sir, that I am completely 
dispensed, by the turn which our de- 
bates have taken, from the necessity 

f saying anything in favour of one 
part of our plan, the opening of the 
CBina tradé. No.voice, I believe, has 
yet been raised here in support of the 
monopoly. On that subject all public 
men of all parties seem to be agreeds 
The resolution proposed by the Mitis- 
ters has received the@hnanimous assent 
of both Houses, and the approbation of 
the whole kingdom. I will not, there- 
fore, Sir, detain you by yindicating 
what no gentleman has yet ventured to 
attack, but will proceed to call your 
attention to those effects which this 
great commercial revolution necessarily 
produced on the system of Indian go- 
yernment and finance. 

The China trade is to be opened. 
Reason requires this. Public opinion 
requires it. The Government of the 
Duke of Wellington felt the necessity 
as strongly as the Government, of Lord 
Grey. No Minister, Whig or Tory, could 
have been found to propose a renewal 
of the monopoly. No parliament, re- 
formed or unreformed, would have 
listened to such a proposition. But 
though the opening of the trade was 2 
matter concerning which the public had 
long made up jts mind, the political 
consequences which must necessarily 
follow from the- opening of the trade 
seem tome to be even now little under- 
stood. The language which I have 
heard in almost every circle where the 
subject was discussed was this: “Take 
away the monopoly, and leave the 
government of India to the Company: 

a very short and convenient Way © 

settling one of the most complicated 
questions that ever 2 legislature had to 
consider, The honorable, Member 
for Sheffield,* though not disposed to 
retain the Company #S a0 organ of 
government, has repeatedly used lan- 
guage which proves that he shares in 
the'general misconception. The fact is 
that the abolition of the thonopoly 


rendered it absolutely “necessary to 


* Mr. Buckingham, 
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make aj fundamental change in the 
constitution of that great Corporation! 
The Company had united in itself 
two churacters, the character of railee| 
and the character of sovereign. Be* 
tween the trader and the sovereign 
there was a long and complicated ac- 
count, almost every item of which Gur- 
nished matter for litigation. While the 
monopoly continued, indeed, litigation 
wasayerted. The effect of the monopoly 
was, to satisfy the claims both of com- 
merce and of teftitory, at the expense 
of a third party, the English people: 
to secure at once funds for the dividend 
of the stockholder and funds for the 
government of the Indian Empire, 
by means of a heavy tax on the tea 
consumed in this country. But, when 
the third party would no longer bear 
this charge, all the great financial ques- 
tions which had, at the cost of that third 
party, been kept in abeyance, were 
opened in an instant. ‘The connection 
between tut Company in its mercantile 
capacity, and the same Company in 
its political capgeity, was dissolved, 
Even it the Company were permitted, 
as has been suggested, to govern 
India and at the same time fo trade 
with China, no advances would be 
made from the profits of its PLhinese 
trade for the support of its Indian go- 
vernment. It was in-consideration of 
the exclusive privilege that the Com- 
vany had hitherto “been required to 
make those advances; it was by the 
exclusive privilege that the Company 
had been enabled to make them. When 
that privilege Was taken away, it would 
be unreasonable in the Legislature to 
impose such an obligation, and impos- 
sible for the Company to fulfil it, The 
whole system of louns from commerce 
to territory, and repayments from terri- 
tory to commerce, must’ cease, Each 
party must rest altogether. on its own 
Tesources, It was therefore absolutely 
necessary to ascertain what resources. 
each purty possessed, to bring the long 
and intrieate aecount- between them to 
a close, and to assign to each a fair 
portion Bf assets and liabilities, There 
Was vast property, How much of that 
property was applicable to purposes of 


a dividend? *Ther8 were debts to the 
amount of many millions. Which of 
these were the debts of the government 
that ruled at Calcutta? Which of the 
great, mercantile Honest bought tea 
at Canton? Were fhe creditors to 
look to the land revenues of India for 


to put executions into the warehouses 
behind Bishopsgate Street ? . 
There were two ways of settling 
these questions; adjudication and com- 
promise. The difficulties of adjudica- 
tion were great; I think insuperable, 
Whatever acuteness and diligence 
could do has been done. One person 
in particular, ~hose talents and indus- 
try peculiarly fitted him for such in- 
vestigations, and of whom I ean never 
think withoutregret, Mr. Hyde Villiers, 
devoted himself to the éxamination 
with an ardour and a perseverance 
which,,I believe, shortened a life most 
valuable to his country and to his 
friends. The assistance of the most 
skilful accountants has been called 
in. But the difficulties are such as 
no accountant, however skilful, could 
possibly remove. ‘The difficulties are 
not arithmetical, but political. They 
arise from the constitution of the Com- 
pany, from the long und intimate union 
of the commercial and imperial. cha- 
racters in one body. Suppose that the 
treasurer of a charity were to mix 
up the money which he reeciyes en 
aceount of the charity with his own 
private rents and dividends, to pay 
the whole into his bank to his own 
private account, to draw it out again 
by cheques in exactly the same form 
when he wanted it for his private 
expenses, andewhen he -wanted it for 
the purposes of his public trust, 
pose that he were to 
thus till he was himse 
ther he were in advan 
and suppose that man: 
death a question were t 
his estate were in debt 
or the chavity in debt is 
Such is the 


state? How mucly was applicable to 


their money? Or were they entitled © 


. culpable than fraud, and 
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so, as the change in the situation of fhe 


gross negligence which is scarcely less 
that the ac- 
counts of the Company were brought 
into this state by cireumStances of a 
very peculiarkind, by circumstances un- 
paralleled in the history of the world. . 

It is a mistake to suppose that the 
Company was a merely commercial 
body till the middle of the last céntury. 
Commerce was its chief object; but in 
order to enable it to pursue that object, 
jt had been, like the other Companies 
which weré its rivals, like the Dutch 
India Company, like the French India 
Company, invested from a very early 
period with political functions. More 
than a hundred and twenty years 4g0, 
the Company was in miniature pre- 
cisely what it now is. It was intrusted 
with the very highest: prerogatives of 
sovereignty. It had its forts, and its 
white captains, and its black sepoys; 
jt had its civil and criminal tribunals ; 
it was authorised to proclaim martial 
Jaw; it sent ambas, dors to the native 
governments, and concluded treaties 
with them; it was Zemindar of several 
districts, and within those districts, 
like other Zemindars of the first class, 
it exercised the powers of a sovereign, 
even to the infliction of capital punish- 
ment on the Hindoos within its juris- 
diction. It is incorrect, therefore, to 
say, that the Company was at first a 
mere trader, and has since become a 
gpvereign. It was at first a great 
trader and a petty prince. The poli- 
tical functions at first attracted little 
notice, because they were merely auxi- 
liary to the commercial functions. By 
degrees, however, the political fune- 
tions became more and more important. 
The Zemindar becamest great nabob, 
Decame sovereign of all India; the two 
jundred sepoys became two hundred 
thousand. ‘This change was gradually 
wrought, and was not immediately 
comprehended. It was natural that, 
while the political functions of the 
Company were merely auxiliary to its 
ree, the political aceounts should 


comme! I 
have been mixed up with the com-| 
mercial accounts. It wa’ equally natu- 


yal that this mode of keeping accounts, 
having once heen established, shou'd 
have vemained unaltered; and the more 
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(Company, though rapid, was not sud- 
den. It is impossible to name any 
one day, or any one year, as the day or 
re year when the Company became a 

eat potentate. It has been the 
fashion indeed’to fix on the year 1766, 
theyear in which the Mogul issued a. 
commission authorising the Company’ 
to administer the revenues of Bengul, 
Bahar, and Orissa, a5 the precise date 
of the accession of this singular bajly 
to sovereignty. JI am utterly at a loss 
to understand why this epoch should 
be selected. Long before 1765 the 
Company had the reality of political 
power.» Long before that year, they 
made a nabob of Arcot; they made 
and unmade nabobs of Bengal; they 
humbled the Vizier of Oude; they, 
braved the Emperor of Hindostan him- 
self; more than half the revenues of 
|Bengal were under one pretence oF 
another administered by them. And 
after the grant, the Compz=y was not, 
jn form and name, an independent 
power. It was metely a minister of the 
Court of Delhi. Its coinage Bore the 
name of Shah Alym. The inscription 
which, down to the time of the Mar- 
quess of Hastings, appeared on the 
seal of,the Governor General, declared 
that great functionary to be the slave of 
the Mogul. Even to this day we have 
never formally doposed the king of 
Delhi. The Company contents itself 
with being Mayor of the Palace, while 
the Roi Fainéant is suffered to play at 
being a sovereign. In fact, it was 
considered, both by Lord Clive and by 
Warren Hastings, as a point of policy 
to leave the character of the Company 
thus undefined, in order that the English 
might treat the princes in whose names 
they governed as realitigs OF nonenti- 
ties, just as might be most convenient, 

Thus the transformation of the Com- 
pany from a trading body, which pos- 
sessed some sovereign preror 
the purpo: 


ses Of trade, into a sovi reign. 
body, the trade of which was auxiliary 
to.its sovereignty, Was effected by de- 
grees and under disguise, olt is not 
strange, therefore, that the mercantile 
and political transactions of this 
great corporation should be entangled 
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together in inextricable complication. 
The commercial investments have been 
purchased out of the revenues of the 
empire. The'expenses of war and 
government have been defrayed out off 
the profits of the trade. Commerce 
and territory have conttibuted to the 
improvement of the same spot of land, 
0 the repairs of the same building. 
Securities have been given in precisely 
the same form, for money which has 
been borrowed for purposes of State, 
and for money which has been bor- 
towed for purposes of traffic, it is 
easy, indeed,—and this is a circum- 
stance which has, I think, misled some 
gentlemen,—it is easy to see what part 
of the assets of the Company appears 
in a commercial form, and what part 
appears in a political or territorial 
‘form. But this is not the question. 
Assets which are commercial in form 
may be territorial as respects the right 
of property; assets which are territorial 
in form maz be commercial as respects 
the right of property. A chest of tea is 
not necessarily commercial property ; 
it may have been bought ont of the 
territorial revenue, A fort is not 
necessarily territorial property; it may 
stand on ground which the Company 
bought a hundred Years ago out of their 
commercial profits, Adjudication, if 
by adjudication be meant decision ae- 
cording to some known rule of law, 
was out of the Fete To leave 
mutters like these to be determined by 
the ordinary maxims of our civil juris- 
prudence would haye been the height 
of absurdity and injustice. For ex- 
ample, the home bond debt of the 
Company, it is believed, was incurred 
partly for political and partly for ¢om- 
cial purposes. But there 1S no eyi- 
dence which would enable us to assign 
to each branch its proper share, The 
bonds all run in the same form; and a 
court of justice would, therefore, of 
course, either lay the whole burthen on 
the Proprietors, or lay the whole’on the 
vaya ng have “legal opinions, 
Spectable lesal o; inions, to: the 
effect, thas in ffvictnass of law the 
territory is not Tesponsible, and that 
the commercial assets are responsible 
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‘were incurred for the government and 
defence of India, But though this 
may be, and I believe is, law, it is, I 
am sure, néither reason nor justice. 
)On the other hand, it is urged by the 
adyoedtes of the Company, that some 
yaluable portions of the territory are 
the property of that body in its com- 
mercial capacity; that Caleutta, for 
example, ig the private estate of the 
Company ; that the Company holds the 
island of Bombay, in free and common 
socage, as of the Manor of East Green- 
wich. I will not pronounce any opinion 
on these points. I haye considered 
them enough to see that there is quite 
difficulty enough in them to exercise 
all the ingenuity of all the lawyers in 
the kingdom for twenty years. But 
the fact is, Sir, that the municipal law 
was not made for controversies of this 
description. ‘The existence of such a 
body as this gigantic corporation, this 
political monster of two natures, sub- 
Ject in’ one hemisphere, sovereian, in 
another, had never been contemplated 
by the legislators or judges of former 
ages. Nothing but grotesque absurdity 
and atrocious injustice could have beet 
the effect, if the claim’ and Habilitics 
of such a body had been settled ae- 
comding to the rules o Westminster 
Hall, if the maxims o} conveyancers 
had been applied to the titles by which 
flourishing cities and provinces are 
held, or the maxims of the law mer. 
chant to those promissory notes which, 


are the securities for a great National 


Debt, raised for the purpose of exter- 
Ininatin 


g the Pindarrees and humblin 
the Burmese. 

It was, as I have said, 
impossible to bring the qu 
tween commerce and territory toa 
satisfactory adjudication; and I must 
add that, even if the difficulties which 
I have mentioned could haye been 
surmounted, even if there 
reason to hope th: 
judication could h 
should still haye Wished to avoid that 
course, I think jt 
Company shoul 
share in the gover, 
it would evident} 


oS 
iS 


absolute] ly 
estion be- 


for every farthing of the debt which 


Y have been impos- 


sible, pending 4 litigation between 
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commerce and teyritory, to leave any’ prove that either of these accusatidns 


political power/to the Company. T 
would clearly have been the duty 
of those who were charged with 


the patrons of India throughout that 


is unfounded. It is of the very essence 
of ouf case that we should not be able 
to show that we have assigned, either, 


due. For our, principal reason for re- 


the superintendence of India, to ais commerce or to territory, its precise 


momentous litigation, to scrutinise 
with the utmost severity every claim, 


which might be made on the Indian |i 


revenues, and to oppose, with-energy 
and perseverance, every such claim, 
unless its justice were manifest, If 
the Company was to be engaged in a 
suit for many millions, in a suit which 
might last for many years, against the 
Tndian territory, could we entrust the 
Compiny with the government of that 
territory? Could we fut the plaintiff’ 
jn the situation of prochain ami of the 
defendant? Could we appoint gover- 
nors who would haye an interest op- 
posed in the most direct manner to the 
interest of the governed, whose stock 
would have been raised in yalue by 
every decision which added to the bur- 
thens of their subjeéts, and depressed by 
every decision which diminished those 
Dburthens? It would be absurd to sup- 
pose that they would efficiently defend 
our Indian Empire against the claims 
which they were themselves bringing 
against it and it would be equally ab- 
surd to give the government of tlie 
Indian Empire to those who could not 
be trusted to defend its intere’ts. 
Seeing, then, that it was most diffi- 
ctilt, if not wholly impossible, to resort 
to adjudication between commerce and 
territory, seeing that, if recourse were 
had to adjudication, it would be neces- 
sary to make a complete revolution in 
the, whole constitution of India, the 
Government has proposed a compro- 
mise. That compromise, with some 
modificutions which did not in the 
slightest degree affect its principle, 
and which, while they gaye satisfaction 


to the Company, will eventually lay no}! 


additional burthen on the territory, 
has been accepted. It has, like all 
other compromises, been Joudly cen- 
sured by yiolent partisans on both 
sides. It has been represented by some 
‘ag far too favorable to the Company, 
and by others a8 most unjust to the 
Company: Sir, I own that. we cannot 


mmending @ compromise was our 
ects tom that it was-gbsolutely 
im) D 


ible to ascertain with precision 
whut was due to commerce and what 
was due to territory. It is not strange 
that some people should accuse ng, of 
robbing the Company, and others of 
conferring a vast boon on the Company, 
at the expense of India: for we have 
proposed a middle course, on the very 
ground that there was a chance of 
result much more favorable to the 
Company than our arrangement, and a 
chance also of a resultmuch less favor- 
able. If the questions pending between 
the Company and India-had been de- 
cided as the ardent supporters of the 
Company predicted, India would, if [ 
ealeulute rightly, have paidcoleven mil- 
lions more than she will now have to 
pay. Ifthose questions had been decided 
us some ‘violent enemies of the Com- 
pany predicted, that great body would 
have been utterly ruined. The very 
meaning of compromise is that each 
party gives up his chance of complete 
success’ in order to be secured against 
the chance of utter failure. And, as 
men of sanguine minds always over- 
rate the chances in their own favour, 
every fair compromise is sure to Veo 
severely censured on both sides. I con~ 
ceive that, in a case so dark and compli- 
cated as this, the compromise which we 
recommend is sufficiently vindicated, 
if it cannot be proved to be unfair. 
We afte not bound td prove it to be 
fair. For it would have been’nnneces~ 
sury for ns to resort to compromise at 
all, if we had been in ‘possession of 
eyidente which would have enabled us 
to pronounée, with certainty, what 
claims were fair and what were unfair, 
Tt seems to me that we have acted with 
due consideration for every party. The 


dividend’ which we give to the propric; 
tors is precisely the same alividend 
which they have been receiving during 
forty years, and which they hare ex- 
pected to receive permanently. The 
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r price “of their stock bears at’ present | chief, and who now de nothing, she may 


e same proportion to the price of 
oie etock which it bore four or five 
years ago,-before the anxiety and ex- 
citement which the late’ negotiations 
naturally produeed had begun to ope- 
rate. As to the territory'on the other} 
hand, it ig true that, if the assets whi-l 
are now in a*commercial form should 
not produce*a fund sufficient to pay 
the debts. and dividend ‘of the Com- 
pary, the térritory thust’stand to, the 
Joss and pay the difference. But in 
return for taking this risk,. the terri- 
tory obtains an immediate release,from 
claims to the amount of many millions. 
Icertainly do not believe that all those 
claims could haye been substantiited ; 
but I know that very able men think 
differently. And, if only one-fourth 
of the sum demanded had been awarded 
to the Company, India would have lost 
more than the largest sum-which, as 
it seems to me, she can possibly lose 
under the praposed arrangement. | os 

In a pecuniary point of view, there: 
fore, I conceive that Wve can defend the 
measure as itaffects the territory. But 
tothe territory the pecuniary question 
is of secondary importance, ‘If we have 
made a good pecuniary bargain for In- 
dia, but a_bad political bargain. if we 
have saved three or four millions to the 
finances of that country, and given’ to 
it, at the same time, pernicious itsti- 
tutions,; we shall indeed have been 
plactising, a most ruinous parsimony, 
Uf, on the other hand,eit. shall be found 
that we have added fifty or a hundred 
thousand pounds a-year to _the ex- 
penditure of an empire which yields a 
Tevenue of twenty millions, but that we 
have at the same time secured to that 
empire, as far'as in us lies, the bless- 
ings of good government, we shall have 
no reson to be ashamed of our pro= 
fusion: Ihope and believe that India 
will have to pay nothing. But onthe 
most unfavorable supposition that ean 
 made;she will not have to pay:so. 
nue mo Company as she now pays 

annnary toa single state pugeant, to 
the titulae Natoh of Bengal, for ex- 
ample, oF the titular King :of Delhi. 
What ae ns to these nominal princes, 
who, while oe ley did anything, did mis- 


rs) 
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well consent to pay to her real rulers, 
if she receives from them, in return, effi- 
cient protection and good legislation. 

» We'come then to the great question. 
‘Is it desirable to retain the Company 
as an organ of government for India? 
I think that it isdesirable. The ques- 
tion is, I acknowledge, beset with diffi- 
culties. We have to solve one of the » 
hardest problems in politics. We are 
trying to-make brick without straw, to 
bring ayclean thing out of an unclean, 
to givea good government to u people 
to whom we cannot give a free govern- 
ment: In this country, in any neigh- 
bouring country, it is easy to frame, 
‘securities against oppression, In Eu- 
rope, you hive the materials of good 
government everywhere ready to your 
hands: .The people are everywhere 
perfectly competent to hold some shure, 
not ‘in every country an equal share, 
but some'sbare, of political power. If 
the question were, What is the hest 
mode of securing giiod government in 
Europe? the merest smatterer in poli- 
tics would answer, representative insti- 
tutions. In India you cannot have re- 
presentatiye institutions. Of all the in- * 
numerable speculators who have offered 
their suggestions.on Indian polities, not 
a single one, as faras I know, however ° 
democratical his opinions may be, has 
evermaintained the possibility of giving, 
at the present time, such institutions to 
India. One gentleman, extremely well 
acquainted with the affairs of our East- 
ern Empite, a most valuable servant of 
the Company, /and the author of a 
History of India, which, though cer- 
tainly not free from faults, is, T think, 
on the whole, the greatest historical 
work which has appeared in ouy Jan- 
guage since that of Gibbon, I mean 
Mr. Mill, was examined on this point. 
That gentleman is: well known to be a 
xery bold and uncompromising poli- 
tician. He has written Strongly, far 
too strongly I think, in favour of pure 
democracy, He has gone so far as to 
maintain that no nation which has not 
a representative legislature, chosen by 
universal suffrage, enjoys security 
against oppression, 


But when he was 
asked before the Committee of last 


‘True as the dial to the sun, ~ 
Although it be not shined upon.” 
Toryism has now changed its character. 
We have lived to see a monster of a 
faction made up of the worst parts’ of 
the Cavalier and the worst parts’ of the) 
Roundhead. We haye,lived to see, a 
race of disloyal Tories. We have lived 
to see Tories giving themselves the airs 
of those insolent pikemen who. puffed 
out their tobacco smoke in the face of 
Charles the First. We haye lived to 
see Tories who, because’ they are not 
allowed to grind the people after the 
fashion of Strafford, turn round and 
revile the Sovereign in’ the style of 
h Peters. I say, therefore, that, 
» the leader is still what he was 

n ago, when his moderation 
ilienated his intemperate followers, 
his followers are more intemperate than 
ever. It is my firm belief thut the ma- 
jority of them desire the repeal of the 
Emancipation Act. You'say, no, But 
I will give reasons, and, unanswerable 
reasons, for what I say. How, if you 
really wish to maintain. the Emancipa- 
tion Act, do you. explain. thit clamour 
which you have raised, and which:has 
resounded through the whole kingdom, 
about the three Popish Privy Council- 
lors? You resent, as.a calumny, the 
imputation that you wish to repeal the 
Emancipation Act; and yet you ery 
out thut Church and Staté are in dan- 
ger ofruin whenever the Government 
carries that Act into effect. If\the 
Emancipation Act is never to be exe- 
cuted, why should it not be repealed ?, 
I perfectly understand that an honest 
man may wish it to be repealed. ~ But I 
am at a,loss to understand how honest 
men can say, “ We wish the Emanci- 
pation Act to be maintained: you who 
accuse us of wishing to repeal it slander 
us foully: we value ‘it as much as you! 
do. Let it remain among our statutes, 
provided always that it remains. as a 
dead letter. elf you dare to put it in 
force, indeed, we will agitate agaist 
£ you; for, though we talk against agi- 
tation, we too can“ practise agitation: 
we will denounce you in our ussocia- 
tions; for, though we call associations 
unconstitutional, we too have our asso- 
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ezebel : our tavern sponters shall give - 
significant hints about James the Se= 
cond.” | Yes, Sir, such hints Haye been 
given, hints that a sovereign -who: has’ 
merely executed the ‘law, ‘ought to be 
treated ‘like a) sovereign “who grossly 
yiolated the law. “I perfectly under- 
stared, as I said, that an honestman may 
disapproye of the Emancipation Act, 
and may wish it:repealed” But can 
any man, who is of opinion that‘Roman'¢ 
Catholics ought to be admitted to office, - 
honestly maintain that they now erijoy 
more’ than their fair share of power and 
emolument? . What is the proportion 
‘Of Roman Catholies to the whole popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom? About 
one-fourth, Whaty proportion of .the 
Privy Councillors are Ronran Catholies? 
‘About one-seventieth. ‘And what, after 
all, is the power of a Privy Councillor, 
merely. as such?) Are not the right 
honorable .geéntlemen opposite Privy 
Councillors ?” If a change should take 
place, will not the present Ministers 
still be Privy Coungillors? It is noto- 
rious that no Privy Councillor goes to 
Council, unléss he is specially sum- 
/moned. . Heis called Right Honorable, 
and he walks out ofa room before 
Esquires and Knights. And can we 
seriouslysbelieve that men who think it 
monstrous that this hohorary distinction 
should be given to three Roman Catho- 
lies, do sincerely desire to maintain’a 
law by which a Roman Catholie may be 
Conimander in Chief with all the mili- 
tary patronage, First» Lord of the. Ad- 
miralty with all the naval patronage, 
or First Lord of the Treasury, withthe 
chief influence’ in every department of 
the Government? I) must therefore 
suppose. that those “who join, in the ery 
against the three Privy Councillors, are ” 
either imbecile or hostile to the Eman- 
cipation Act, jn 

I repent, therefore; that, while” the 
right honorable Baronet is as free from. 
bigotry as he was eleven years ago, his 
party is more bigoted thant was eleyen 
years ago, The difficulty of governing 
Festasia in opposition to the feelings of 
the great body of the Irish people is, I 


apprehend, as great now “as it was 
alwelt years ago. What then must be 


ciations: our divines shall preach about the fate ofa goyernment formed by the 
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right. honorable Baronet ? 
that the eyent of this debate should 
make him Prime Minister? Should I 
be wrong if I were to prophecy tlt 
three years hence he will be more 
hated and vilified by the Tory patty 
than the present advisers of othe 
Crown have been? Should I) be 
wrong if I were to say that all those 
literary organs which now deafen us 
»with praise of him, will then deafen us 
with abuse of him? Should I be 
wrong if I were to say/that he will be 
burned in effigy by those who now 
drink his health with three times three 
and one cheer more? Should I be 
wrong if I were to say that those very 
gentlemen who haye crowded hither to- 
night in order to yote him into power, 
will crowd hither to vote Lord’ Mel- 
bourne back? Once already have I 
seen those very persons go out into the 
lobby for'the purpose of driving the 
right honorable Baronet. from the high 
situatidf’to which they had themselves 
exalted him. I went out with them 
myself; yes, with the whole body of 
Tory country gentlemen, with the whole 
hody of,high Churchmen. All the four 


University Members were with us, | hi 


The effect of that division was to bring 
Lord Grey, Lord Althorpe, Lor2 Broug- 
ham, Lord Durham into power. You 
may say that the Tories on that occa- 
sion judged ill, that they were blinded 
by vindictive passion, that if they had 
foreséen_all that followed they might 
have acted differently, Perhaps s0. 
But what has been once may be again. 
I cannot think it possible that those 
who are now supporting’ the right ho- 
norable Baronet will continue from per- 
sonal attachment to apport him. if they 
see that his policy is in essentials the 
same as Lord Melbourne's, ‘I believe 
that they have quite as much Personal 
attachment to Lord Melbourne as to 
the right honorable Baronet, They 
follow the right honorable Baronet be- 


cause his abilities, his eloquencs, his| a 


experience are necessary to them; but 

ry Are but, half reconciled to him. 
They never can forget that, in the most 
important crisis of his public life, he 
deliberately chose rather to be the vie- 
tim of their injustice than its instrument. 


Suppose “It is idle to suppose that they will be 


satisfied by seeing a new set of men in 
power. Their maxim is most truly 
“Measures, not men.” ‘They care not 
before whom the sword of state is 
borne at Dublin, or who wears the 
badge of St. Patrick. What they ab- 
hor is not Lord Normanby ersonally 
or Lord Ebrington personally, but the 
great principles in conformity with 
which Ireland has been governed by 
Lord Normanby and by Lord Ebrington, 
the principles of justice, humanity, and 
religious freedom.- What they wish to 
haye in Ireland is not my Lord Had- 
dington, or any other viceroy whom the 
tight honorableBaronet may select, but 
‘the tyranny of race over race, and 
of creed over creed. Give them what 
they want; and you conyulse the em- 
pire. Refuse them; and you dissolye 
the Tory party. I believe that tho 
right honorable Baronet himself is by 
nO means’ without apprehensions that, 
if he were now called to the head of 
affairs, he would, very speedily, haye 
the dilemma of 1829 again before him, 
He certainly was not without such 
apprehensions when, a few months ago, 
'e was commanded by Her Majesty to 
submit to her the plan of an adminis- 
feation. The aspect of public affairs 
was not at that time cheering. The 
Chartists were stirring in En land. 
‘Dhere were troubles in Canada, here 
Were great discontents in the West 
Indies. “An expedition, of which the 
event was still doubtful, had been sent 
into the heart of Asia, Yet, among 
many causes of anxiety, the discerning 
eye of the right honorable Baronet 
easily diseerned the quarter where the 
great and immediate danger lay. He 
told the House that his difficulty would 
be Ireland. Noy, Sir, that which 
would be the difficulty of his adminis- 
tration is the strength of the present 

Her Majesty's Minis- 
of Ireland; 


as his abilities are, and good as I wil- 
lingly admit his intentions to be, would 
ind it easy to lose the confidence of his 
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partisans, but hard indeed to win the@land divine truth and intellectual 


confidence of the Irish people. ‘ 

It is indeed principally on account 
of Ireland that I feel solicitous about 
the issue of the’ present debate. I 
well know how little chance he who,| 
speaks on that theme has of obtaining 
a fair hearing. Would to God that I 
were addressing an audience which 
would judge this great controversy as 
it is judged by foreign nations, and 
as it will be judged by future ages. 
The passions which inflame us, the 
sophisms which delude us, will not 
last for ever. The paroxysms of fac- 
tion have their appointed season. 
Even the madness of fimaticism is but 
for a day. The time is coming when 
our conflicts will be to others what the 
conflicts of our forefathers are to us; 
when the preachers who now disturb 
the State, and the politicians who now 
muke a stalking horse of the Church; 
will be no more than Sacheverel and 
Harley. Then will be tald, in language 
very different from that which now 
calls forth applause from the mob of 
Exeter Hall, the true story of these 
troubled years. 

There was, it will then be said, a 
part of the kingdom of Queen Victoria 
which presented a lamentable contrast 
to the rest; not from the want of 
natural fruitfulness, for there was no 
richer soil in Europe; not from want 
of faéilities for trade, for the coasts of 
this unhappy region were indented ‘by 
bays and estuaries capable of holding 
all the navies of the world; not because 


‘the people were too dull to improve 


these advantages or too pusillanimous 
to defend them; for in natural quick- 
ness of wit and gallantry 6f spirit they 
ranked high among the nations. But 
all the bounty of nature had been made 
unavailing by the crimes and errors 
of man. In the twelfth century that 
fair island was a conquered province. 
The nineteenth century found it a 
conquered province still During that 
long interval many great changes had 
taken place which had condueed to the 
general welfare of the empire: but 
those changes hud only aggravated the 
misery of Treland. The Reformation 
came, bringing to England and Scot-| 


liberty. To Ireland it brought only 
fresh calamities. Two new war cries, 
PiStestant and Catholic, animated the 
old feud between the Englishry and 
the Irishry. The Revolution came, 
bringing to England and Scotland 
ciyiund spiritual freedom, to Ireland 
subjugation, degradation, persecution. 
The Union came: but though it joined 
legislatures, it left hearts as widely? 
disjoined as ever. Catholic Emanci- 
pation came: but it cume too late; it 
came as a concession made to fear, and, 
having excited unreasonable hopes, . 
was naturally followed by unreasonable 
disappointment. Then came violent 
irritation, and numerous errors on both 
sides. Agitation produced coercion, 
and egercion produced fresh agitation. 
Difficulties and dangers went on in- 
creasing, till a government arose which, 
all other means having failed, deter~, 
mined to employ the only megns that 
had not yet been fuirly tried, justice 
and mercy. The State, long thg step- 
mother of the many, and the mother 
only of the few, became for the first 
time the common eparent of all the 
great family. The body of the people 
began to look on their rulers as friends. 
Battaliofi after battalion, squadron after 
squadron was withdrawn from districts 
which, as it had till‘then been thought, 
could be governed by the sword alone. 
‘Yet the security of property and the 
‘authority of luw becume every day 
more complete. Symptoms of amend- 
ment, symptoms such as cannot be 
either concealed or counterfeited, began 
to appear; and those who once de- 
spuired of the destinies of Ireland began 
to éntertain a confident hope that she 
would at length take among Puropean 
nations that high place to which her 
natural resourees and the intelligence 
of her children entitle her to aspire. 

In words such as these, I am con- 
fident, will the next generation speak 
of the events in our time. Relying on 
the sure justice of history and posterity, 
I care not, as far as T am personally 
concerned, whether we stand or fall. 
‘That issue it is for the House to decide. 
Whether the result will be victory or 
defeat, I know not. But I know that 
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there are defeats not less glorious than | 


any victory ; and yet I have shared in 
some glorious yictories, Those were 
proud and happy days ;—some who ¢& 
on the benches opposite can well re- 
member, and must, I think, regret 
them ;—those were proud and happy 
days when, amidst the applauses nd 
Blessings of millions, my noble friend 
Jed us on in the great struggle for the 
Reform Bill; when hundreds waited 
round our doors till sunrise to hear 
how we had sped; when the great 
cities of the north poured forth their 
population on the highways to meet 
the mails which brought from the 
capital the tidings whether the-battle 
of the people had been lost or won, 
Such days my noble friend cannot hope 
to sce “again. Two such Sadaphs 
would be too much-for one life, But 
perhaps there still awaits him a less 
pleasing, a less exhilarating, but a not 
Jess honorable task, the task of con- 
tending against: superior numbers, and 
through years of Supmsture, for those 
civil and religious liberties which are 
iuiseparably associated with the name 
of his illustrious house. At his side 
will not be wanting men who against 
all odds, and through all turns of for- 
tune, in evil days and amicst evil 
tongues, will defend to the last, with 
unabated spirit, the noble principles of 
Milton and of Locke. We,may be 
driven from office. We may be doomed 
to a life of opposition, We may be 
made marks for the rancour of sects 
which, hating each other with a deadly 
hatred; yet hate toleration still more, 
We may be exposed to the Tage of 
Laud on one side, and of Praise-God- 
Barebones on the other. But justice 
will be done at last: anda portion of 
the praise which we bestow on the old 
champions and martyrs of freedom will 
not be refused by future generations to 
the men who have in our days endea- 
Youred to bind together in real ‘union 
Taces too long estranged, and to efface, 
y the mild influence of a parental 


Bovernment, the fearful traces which 
haye b 
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took place befo, 


A SPEECH 


DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE oF Commons oN 


THE 7TH OF APRIL, 1840. 


On the seventh of April, 1840, Sir James Gra- 


“ham moved the following resolution : 
“That it appears to this House, on con- 
sideration of the papers relating to China. 
pre-ented to this House by command of Her 
Majesty, that the interruption in our com- 
mercial and friendly jntercourse with that 
country, and the hostilities which haye since 
taken place, are mainly to be attributed to 
the wantof foresight and precaution on the 
“part of Her Majesty's Present advisers, in 
respect to our relations with China, and 
especially to their neglect to furnish the 
Superintendent at Canton with powers and 
instructions calculated to provide against 
the growing evils connected with the con- 
traband trade in opium, and adapted to the 
novel and difficult situation in which the 
Superintendent was placed.” 
As soon as the question had been put from 
the Chair, the following Speech was made, 
The motion was rejected, after a debate 
of three nights, by 271 votes to 261. 


Mr. Speaker, 


If the right -honorable Baronet, in 


rising to make an attack on the Go- 
vernment, was forced to own that he 
was unnerved and overpowered by his 
sense of the importance of the question 
with which he had to deal, one who 
rises to repel that attack may, without 
ahy shame, confess that he feels similar 
emotions. And yet I must Say that 
the anxiety, the natural and. becoming 
anxiety, with which Her Majesty's 
Ministers have awaited the judginent 
of the House on 
a little allayed by the terms of tho 
right honorable Baronet's motion, and 
has been still more allayed by his 
Speech. .It was 
doubt either his inclination 
ability to détect and to expose an 
fault which we might have com 
and we may well congratul, 
on finding that, after th 
amination into a long se; 
actions, so extensive, go @ 
and, in some Tespects, so 
keen an assailant could 
so futile an accusation, 


these papers, was not 


impossible for ‘us to 
or his 


mitted, 
tute ourselves 
@ closest: ex- 
Mes of trans- 
‘omplicated, 
Gisastrous, so 
produce only 
In the first place, Sir, the resolution 
ight honorable Baronet. has 
entirely to events which 
re the rupture with the 
‘hinese Government, That rupture 
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took place in March, 1889. The righ?’ 
honorable Baronet therefore does not 
propose to, pass’ any censure on any 
step which has been taken by the 
Government within the last thirteen 
months ; and it will, I think, be gene- 
rally admitted, that when he abstains 
from censuring the proceedings of. the 
Government, it is because the most 
unfriendly scrutiny can find nothing 
“in those proceedings to censure. We 
by no means deny that he has a per- 
fect right to propose a yote expressing 
disapprobution of what was done in 
1837 or 1838. At the sume time, we 
cannot but be gratified by learning 
that he approves of ofr present policy, 
and of the measures which we have 
taken, since the rupture, for the vindi- 
cation of the national honor and for 
the protection of the national interests. 

It is also to be observed that the 
right honorable Baronet has not yen- 
tured, either in his motion or in his 
speech, to ‘charge oHer Majesty's 
Ministers with any unwise or unjust 
act, with any act tending to lower the 
character of England, or to give cause 
of offence to China, The only sins 
which he imputes to them are sins of 
omission, His complaint is merely 
that they did not foresee the coutse 
which events would take at Canton, 
and that consequently they did not 
send sufficient instructions to the 
British resident who wa stationed 
there. Now it is evident that such an 
accusation is of all accusations that 
which requires the fullest and most 
distinct proof; for it is of all accusa- 
tions that which it is easiest to make 
and hardest to refute. A man charged 
with a culpable act whfch he has not 
committed has comparatively little 
difficulty in proving his innocence. 
But when the charge is merely this, 
that he has not, ina long and intricate 
series of transactions, done all that if 
would hav@been wise to do, how is he 
to vindicate himself? And the case 
which we are considering has this pe- 
peculiarity, that the envoy, to whom 
the Ministers are said to have left too 
large a discretion, was fifteen thousand 
miles ffom them. The charge against 
them therefore is this, that they did 


dol 


not give such copious and particular 
directions as were sufficient, in every 
Bessible emergency, for the guidance 
a functionary who was fifteen 
thousand miles off. Now, Sir, I am 
ready to admit that, if the papers on 
ome table related to important negotia- 
tiéhs with a neighbouring state, if they » 
related, for example, to a negotiation 
carried on with France, my noble 
friend the Secretary for Foreign Af 
fairs* might well have been blamed 
for sending instructions so meagre and 
so vague to our ambassador at Paris. 
For my noble friend knows to-night 
what passed betweén our ambassador 
at Paris and the French Ministers 


|yesterday; gnd a messenger despatched 


to-night from Downing Street will be 
at the Embassy in the Faubourg Saint 
Honoré the day after to-morrow. But. 
that constant and minute control, 
which the Foreign Secretary is bound 
to exercise over diplomatic agents who 
are near, becomes an uselesSand per- 
nicious meddling, when exercised over 
agents who are separated from him by 
a voyage of five months. There are 
on both sides of the House gentlemen 
conversant with the affairs of India. 
L appeal to those gentlemen. India is 
nearefto us than China, India is far 
better known to us than China. Yet 
is it not universally acknowledged that: 
India can be governed only in India? .. 
The authorities at home point out to a 
governor the general line of policy 
which they wish him to follow; but 
they do not send him directions as to 
the details of his administration. How 
indeed is it possible that they should 
send him such directions? Consider 
in what a state the affairs of this 
country would be if they were to be 
conducted according to directions 
framed by the ablést statesman re- 
siding in’ Bengal. A despatch goes 
hence asking for instructions while 
London is illuminating for the peace 
of Amiens. ‘The instructions arrive 
when the French army is encamped at 
Boulogne, and’ when the wholo island 
is up in arms to repel inyasion, A 
despatch is written asking for instruc- 


* Lord Palmerston, 


. here on the supposition that trade is 


102 
tions when Buonaparte is at Elba.? 
The instructions come when he is at 
the Tuileries, A despatch is wate 
asking for instructions when he is*at 
the Tuilleries. The instructions come 
when he is at St. Helena. It would be 
just'_as impossible to govern Indip, in 
London as to govern England at fal- 
cutta. While letters are preparing 
here on the supposition that there 
“is profound peace in the Carnatic, 
Hyder is at the gates of Fort St. 
George. While letters are preparing 


flourishing and that the revenue ex- 
ceeds the expenditure, the crops haye 
failed, great agency houses have 
broken, and the government is nego- 
tiating a Joan on hard terms. It is 
notorious that the great men ‘who 
founded and preserved our Indian 
empire, Clive and Warren Hastings, 
‘treated all particular orders which 
they received from home as mere waste 
paper. “Had not those great men had 
the sense and spirit so to treat 
such orders, we should not now have 
had an Indian empire, But the case of 
China is far stronger, For, though a 
person who is now writing a despatch 
to Fort William in Leadenhall Street 
or Cannon Row, 
events have happened in India within 
the last_ two months, he may be very 
intimately acquainted with the general 
state of that country, with its wants, 
with its Tesources, with the habits and 
temper of the native population, and 
with the character of every prince and 
minister from Nepaul to Tanjore, 
But what does anybody here know of 
China? Even those, Europeans who 
haye “been in that empire are almost 
as ignorant of it as the Test of us. 
Everything is covered by a veil, 
through which a glimpse of what is 
within may occasionally be caught, a 
Glimpse just sufficient to set the imagi- 
nation at work, and more likely to 
mislead than to inform. The right 
Aonorable Baronet has told us that an 
Englishman at Canton sees about as 
much of China ag a foreigner who 
should land at Wapping and proceed 
no further would gog of England. 
Certainly the sights and sounds of 


cannot_knoty what| I 
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Wapping would give a foreigner but a 
very imperfect, notion of our Govern- 
ment, of our manufactures, of our 
agriculture, of the state of learning 
and the arts among us. 
‘illustration is but a faint one. For a 
foreigner may, without seeing even 
Wapping, without visiting England at 
all, study our literature, and may 
thence form a vivid and correct idea of 
our institutions and manners. But 
the literature of China affords us no 
such help. Obstacles unparalleled in 
any other country which has books 
must be surmounted by the student 
who is determined to master the 
Chinese tongué, “To learn to read is 
the business of half alife. It is easier 
to become such a linguist as Sir William 
Jones was than to become a good 
Chinese scholar. You mity count upon 
your fingers the Europeans whose in- 
dustry and genius, even when stimu- 
lated by the most fervent religious 
zeal, has triumphed over the difficulties 
of a language without an alphabet. 
Here then is a country separated from 
us physically by half the globe, sepa~ 
rated from us still more effectually by 
the barriers which the most jealous of 
all governments und the hardest of all 
‘nguages oppose to the researches of 
strangers. Is it then reasonable to 
blame my noble friend because he has 
Not sent to our envoys in such @ coun- 
try as this instructions as full “and 
precise as it would haye been his duty 
to send to a minister at Brussels or at 
the, Hague? The right honorable 
Baronet who comes forward as the ae- 
cuser on this oceusioh is really accusing 
himself. He was a member of the 
Government 8 Lord Grey. He was 
himself concerned in framing the first 
instructions: which were given by my 
noble friend to our first Superintendent 
at Canton. For those instructions the 
right honorable Baronet frankly admits 
that he is himself respdhsible. Are 
those instructions then very copious 
and minute ? Not at all, They merely 
lay down general principles. ‘The re- 
sident, for example, is enjdined to re- 
spect national usages, and to uvoid 
whatever may shock the prejudices of 
the Chinese; but no orders are given 


And yet the « 
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him as to matters of detail. In 183: 
my noble friend quitted the Foreign 
Office, and the Duke of Wellington 
went toit, Did the Duke of Welling- 
ton send out those copious and exuct 
directions with which, according to the 
zight honorable Baronet, the Goyern- 
ment is bound to furnish its agent in 
China? No, Sir; the Duke of Wel- 
lington, grown old in the conduct of 
great affairs, knows better than any- 
body that a man of very ordinary 
ability at Canton is likely to be a 
better judge of what ought to be done 
on an emergency arising at Canton 
than the greatest politician at West- 
minster can possibly de. His Grace, 
therefore, like a wise man as he is, 
wrote only one letter to the Superin- 
tendent, and in that letter merely 
referred the Superintendent, to the 
general directions given by Lord 
Palmerston. And how, Sir, does the 
right honorable Baronet prove that, by 
persisting in the course which he him- 
self took when in office, and which the 
Duke of Wellington took when in 
office, Her Majesty's present advisers 
haye brought on that rupture which 
we all deplore? He has read us, from 
the voluminous papers which are on 
the table, much which has but a vay 
remote connection with the question. 
He has said mach about things which 
happened before the present Ministry 
existed, and much about things which 
have happened at Canton since the 
rupture ; but very little that is releyant 
to the issue raised by the resolution 
which he has himself proposes That 
issue is simply this, whether the mis- 
management of the present. Ministry 
roduced the rupture.? I listened to 
is long and able speech with the 
greatest attention, and did my best to 
separate that part which had any re- 
lation to his motion from a great mass 
of extraneous matter. If my analysis 


Pe correct, the charge which he brings) 


against the Government consists of four 
articles. : 

The first article is, that the GoverD- 
ment omitted to alter that part of the 
original jnstructions which directed the 
Superintendent to reside at Canton. 

‘Phe second article is, that the Govern- 
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ment omitted to alter that part of the 


original instructions which directed the 
Superintendent to communicate directly 
“th the representatives of the Emperor. 

The third article is, that the GByern- 
ment omitted to follow the advice of 
the.Duke of Wellington, who had left 
at the Foreign Office a memorandum re- 
commending that a British ship of war ~ 
should be stationed in the China sea. 

The fourth article is, that the Goyern- 
ment omitted to authorise and empower 
the Superintendent to put down the con- 
traband trade carried on by British, 
subjects with China. . 

Such, Sir, are the counts of this in- 
dictment. Of these counts, the fourth 
is the only one which will require a 
lengthened defence. The first three 
may be disposed of in very few words. 

As to the first, the answer is simple. 
It is true that the Government did not 
revoke that part of the instructions 
which directed the Superintendent to 
reside at Canton; and it isSerue that 
this part of the instructions did at one 
time cause a dispite between the Super- 
intendent and the Chinese authorities. 
But it is equally fae that this dispute 
was accommodated early in 1837 ; that 
the Chinese Government furnished the. 
Superimtendent with a passport autho- 
rising him to reside at Canton ; that, 
during the two years which preceded 
the rupture, the Chinese Government 


made flo objection to his residing at ~~ 


Canton; and that there is not in all 
this huge blue book one word indicating 
that the rupture was caused, directly 
or ihdirectly, by his residing at Canton. 
On the first count, therefore, I am con- 
fident that the verdict must be, Not 
Guilty. * CA. 

To the second count we haye @ suni- 
lar answer, It is true that there was 
a dispute with the authorities of Canton 
about the mode of communication. But 
it is equally true that this dispute was 
settled by a compromise. The Chinese 
made a concession as to the channel of 
communication. ‘The Superintendent 
made a concession as to the form of 
communication. The question had been 
thus set at rest before the rupture, and 
had absolutely nothing to do with the 
rupture. i 
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‘ds to the third charge, I must telld’ prepared to pass a vote of censure on 


the right honorable Baronet that he 
has altogether misapprehended that 
memorandum which he so confideri\ly 
cites. The Duke of Wellington did 
not advise the Government to station a 
ship of war constantly in the China 
seas. The Duke, writing in 1835, yt a 
time when the regular course of the 
trade had been interrupted, recom- 
gmended that a ship of war should be 
stationed near Canton “till the trade 
should take its regular peaceable 
course.” Those are His Grace’s own 
‘words. Do they not imply that, when 
the trade had again taken its regular 
peaceable course, it might be right to 
remove the ship of war? We , Sir, 
the trade, after that memorandum was 
written, did resume its regular peace- 
able course: that the ‘right honorable 
Baronet himself will admit ; for it is 
art of his own case that Sir George 
Revmer had succeeded in restoring 
quiet 2, security. \The third charge 
‘then’ is simply this, that the Ministers 
did rot do in a time 6f perfect tranquil- 
lity what the Duke of Wellington 
thought. that it would haye been right 
to do in a time of trouble, 

And now, Sir, I come to the fourth 
charge, the ‘only real charge ; «for the 
other three-are so futile that I hardly 
understand. how. the tight “honorable 
Baronet should have yentured to bring 
them forward. ‘The fourth charge is, 
that the Ministers Omitted to send to 
the Superintendent: orders” and powers 
to suppress the contraband strade, and 
that this omission wag thg cause ‘of the 
rupture, 

Now, Sir, let me ask whether’ it wag 
not notorious, when the right honorable 
Baronet was in office, that British sub- 
Jects carriéd on an extensive contraband 
trade with China? * Dia “the right 
honorable Baronet and his collearnes 
iistruct the Superintendent to put down 
that trade? Never, 
on while the Duke of Wellin fon was 
at the Foreign Office. Did the Duke 
of Wellington instruct the Superinten- 


Sir, never. Are then the followers of 
the right honorable Baronet, are the 
followers of the Duke of Wellington, 


us for following the example of the 
right honorable Baronet and of the 
Duke of Wellington?) But I am un- 
derstating my case. Since the present 
Ministers came into office, the teasons 
‘against sending out such instructions 
Were much stronger than when the 
right honorable Baronet was in Office, 
or when ‘the Duke of Wellmgton was 
in office. Down to the month of May, 
1838, mynoble friend had good grounds 
for believing that the Chinese Govern- 
ment was about to legalise the trade 
in opium. It is by no means easy to 
follow the windings of Chinese politics. 
But, it is certain that about four years 
ago the whole question was taken into 
Serious consideration at Pekin, The 


ut down that trade? No, | inj 


attention of the Emperor was called to 
the undoubted fact, that the law which 
forbade the trade in opium was a dead 
letter. That law had been intended 
to*guard against two evils, which the 
Chinese legislators seem to have re. 
garded with equal horror, the importa- 
tion of a noxious drug, and the expor- 
tation of the precious metals, It was 
found, however, that as many pounds 
of opium came in, and that as man: 

pounds of silver went out, as if there 
hed been ‘no such law. ‘The only effect 
of the prohibition was that the people 
learned: to think lightly of imperial 
edicts, and that no part of the great 


than in England. Tang Tzee arcued 
that it was unwise to attempt to exclude 
opium, for that, while millions desiréd. 
to have it, no law Would keep it out, 
and that the manner in which it had. 


the state and on the morals of ‘the 


people. Opposed to Tang Tzee was 
Tehn Sing, a statesman of a very dif. 


. Elliot to put down the opium trade? 
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ferent class, of a class which, I am 
sorry to say, is not confined to China. 
‘Tchu Sing ‘appears to be one of those 
staunch conservatives who, when they 
find that a law is inefficient because it 
is too severe, imagine that they can 
make it efficient by making it more 
severe still, His historical knowledge 
is much on a par with his legislative 
wisdom. He seems to have paid par- 
dicular attention to the rise and pro- 
gress of our Indian Empire, and he 
informs his imperial master that opium 
is the weapon by which England effects’ 
her conquests. She had, it seems, per- 
suaded the people of Hindostan to 
smoke and swallow this Vesotting drug, 
till they became so feeble in body and 
mind, that they were subjugated with- 
out difficulty. Some time appears to 
have elapsed before the Emperor made 
up his mind on the point in dispute 
between’ Tang Tzee arid Tehu Sing. 
Our Superintendent, Cuptain’; Elliot, 
was of opinion that the decision would 
be in favour of the rational view taken 
by ‘Tang ‘zee; and such, as I ean 
myself attest, was, during part of the 
year 1837, the opinion of the whole 
mercantile community of Calcutta. 
Indeed, it was expected that every ship 
wi 
Canton would bring the news that the 
opium trade had been declared legal. 
Nor was it known in London till May 
1838, that the arguments of Tchu Sing 
had prevailed. Surely, Siry it would 
have been most absurd to order Cap- 
tain Elliot to suppress this trade ab a 
time when everybody expected thatit 
would soon cease to be contraband: T, e 
right honorable Baronet must, I thin! ; 
himself admit that, till thé month of 
May 1838, the Government here omitted 
nothing that ought to have been done. 
The question before us is therefore 
reduced to very narrow limits. It is 
merely this: Ought my noble friend, in 


May 1838, to Have sent out a despatch |q 


‘commanding and empowering Captain 


I do not think that it would have been 


right or wise to send out such a de-| q! 


spatch. Consider, Sir, with what powers 
it would have been necessary to arm 
the Superintendent. He must haye 


Been authorised to arrest, to confine, to 
send across the sea any British subject 
whon he might believe to haye been 
conterned in introducing opium into 
China. I donot deny that, under the 
act of Parliament, the Government 
mighg haye inyested him with this dic- 
tatorShip. But I do say that the 
Goyernment ought not lightly to inyest 
any man with such a dictatorship, and 


that if, in consequence of directions ~ 


sent out by the Government, numerous 
subjects of Her Majesty had been 
taken into custody and shipped off to 
Bengal or to England without being 
Pecmilted to wind up their affairs, this 

‘ouse would in all probability have 
called the Ministers to a strict account, 
Nor do I believe that by sending such 
directions the Government would hayo 
ayerted the rupture which has taken 
place. I wilh go further. I believe 
that, if such directions had been sent, 
we should now have been, as wears, at 
war with,China; and that we should 
have’ been at war.in. circumstances 
singularly dishonorable and disastrous: 

For, Sir) suppose that the Superin- 
tendenthad been authorised,and com- 


manded by. the Government to put forth” 


an oder prohibiting British subjects 


which arrived in the Hoogley from/from tra@ing in opium; sup jose that 


hé had put forth such an order ; how 
was he to enforee it? The, right 
honorable Baronet has:had too*much 
expetience of public affairs:to imagine 
that a lucrativetrade will be suppressed 
by a sheet of paper and a seal. In 
England we have a preventive service 
which costs us half a million a year. 
We employ more than fifty cruisers to 
guard our coasts, “We have six thousan 

effective-mbn whose. business 1s, to 1D- 
tercept smugglers, And yet everybody 
knows that, every article which is muc 

desired, which is easily concealed; and 
which is heavily taxed, is smuggled.into 
‘our island to’ a great extent’ The 
uantity of brandy which comes in 
without paying duty is known to be not 
Jess than six hundred thousand: gallons 
a year. Some people think that» the 
uantity of tobacco which is imported 
clandestinely is as great as the quantity 
which goes through the custom-houses. 
Be this as 1t may, there is no doubt 
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that the illicit importation is endr- 
mous. It has been proved before a 
Committee of this House that not less 
than four millions of pounds of to 

have lately been smuggled into Ireland. 
And all this, observe, has been done m 
spite of the most efficient prefentive 
service that, I believe, ever existe? inthe 


“world. Consider too that the price of 


an ounce of opium is far, very far higher 
than the price of a pound of tobacco. 
Knowing this, knowing that the whole 
power of King, Lords, and Commons 
cannot here puta stop to a traffic less 
easy and less profitable than the traffic 
in opium, ean you believe that an order 
prohibiting the traffic in opium would 
haye been readily obeyed ? Remember 
by what powerful motives both the 
buyer and the seller would haye been 
impelled to deal with each other. The 
buyer would have been driven to the 
seller by something little short of tor- 
ture by a physical craving as fierce and 
impatient as any to which our race is 
subject, For, when stimulants of this 
sort have been long used, they are 
desired with a rage which resembles 
the rage of hunger. The seller would 
have been driven to the buyer by the 
hope of vast and rapid gain, And da, 
you imagine that the intense appetite 
on one side for what had become a 
necessary of life, and on the other for 
riches, would have been appeased by a 
few lines signed Charles Elliot? The 
yery utmost effect which it is possible 
to believe that such an order would 
have produced would have been this, 
that the opitim trade would:have left 
Canton, where the dealers were under 
the eye of the Superintendent, and 
where; they would haye run some risk 
of being punished by him, and would 
haye spread itself along the coast, If 
we know anything about the. Chinese 
Government, we know this, that its 
Coastguard is neither trusty nor 
efficient; and we know that a coast- 
guard as trusty and as efficient as our 
own would not be able to cut off com- 
muitication between the merchant long- 
ing for silver and the smoker longing 
for his pipe. Whole fleets of vessels 
would have managed to land their car- 
goes along the shore, Conflicts would 
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have arisen between our countrymen 
and the local magistrates, who would 
not, like the authorities at Canton, have 
had some knowledge of European 
habits and feelings. The mere malum 
prohibitum would, as usual, have pro- 
duced the ma/a in sc. The unlawful 
traffic would inevitably have led to 
crowd of acts, not only unlawful, but 
immoral. The smuggler would, by the 
almost irresistible force of cireum- 
stances, haye been turned into a pirate. 
We know that, even at Canton, where 
the smugglers stand in some awe of the 
authority of the Superintendent and 
of the opinion of an English society 
which contaihs many respectable per- 
sons, the illicit trade has caused many 
brawls and outrages, What, then, was 
to be expected when every captain of a 
ship laden with opium would have been 
the sole judge of his own conduct? It 
is easy to guess what would have hap- 
pened. A boat is sent ashore to fill 
the watercasks and to buy fresh pro- 
visions. ‘The provisions are refused. 
The sailors take them by foree. Then 
a well is poisoned. ‘Two or three of 
the ship's company die in agonies.. The 
crew in a fury land, shoot and stab 
every man whom they meet, and sack 
and burn a village. Is this impro- 
bable? Have not similar causes re- 
peatedly produced similar effects? Do 
we not know that the jealous vigilanco 
with which Spain excluded the ships 
of other nations from her ‘Transatlantic 
possessions turned men who would 


adventurers “into ‘buccaneers? ‘Tho 
pnd causes which raised up one raco 
of buccaneers in the Gulf of Mexico 
would soofi have raised up another in 
the China Sea. And can we doubt 
what would in that ease have been the 
conduct of the Chinese authorities at 


Canton? We see that Commissioner 
Lin has arrested and confined men of 
spotless character, mefi whom he had 
not the slightest reason to suspect of 
being engaged jn any illicit commerce. 
He dd so on the ground that some of 
their countrymen had violated the re- 
venue laws of China, How then would 

e have acted if he had learned that 
the redheaded deyils had not merely 


otherwise have been honest merchant’ 


been selling opium, but had been fight- 
ing, plundering, slaying, burning? 
Would he not have put forth a procla- 
mation in his most yituperative style, 
setting forth that the Outside Barba- 
rians had undertaken to stop the con- 
traband trade, but that they had been 
found deceivers, that the Superinten- 
dent’s edict was a mere pretence, that 
there was more smuggling thin ever, 
that to the smuggling had been added 
robbery and murder, and that therefore 
he should detain all men of the guilty 
race as hostages till reparation should 
be made? 1 say, therefore, that, if the 
Ministers had done that which the 
right honorable Baronet blames them 
for not doing, we should only have 
reached by a worse way the point at 
which we now are. 

I have now, Sir, gone through the 
four heads of the charge brought against 
the Government; and I say with con- 
fidence that the interruption of our 
friendly relations with (hina cannot 
justly be imputed to any one of the 
omissions mentioned by the right 
honorable Baronet. In truth, if could 
feel assured that no gentleman would 
yote for the motion without attentively 
reading it, and considering whether the 
proposition which it affirms has been 
ite out, I should have no uneasiness 
asto theresultofthisdebate. But know 
that no member weighs the words of a 
resolution for which he is asked to vote, 
as he would weigh the words of an affi- 
davit which he was asked to swear. 
And I am aware that some persons, for 
whose humanity and honesty I enter- 
tain the greatest respect, are inclin 
to divide with the right honorable 
Baronet, not because they éhink that 
he his proved his case, but because 
they have taken up a notion that we 
are making war for the purpose of 
forcing the Government of China to 
admit opium into that country, and 
that, therefore, ave richly deserve to be 
censured. Certainly, Sir, if we ha 
been guilty of such absurdity and such 
atrocity as those gentlemen impute to 
us, we should deserve not only censure 
but condign punishment, But the im- 
putation is altogether unfounded. Our 
course was clear. We may doubt in- 


dis not the question. 
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Ged whether the Em eror of Chi 

s ina 
judged well in aaberne to Tchu Sing 
and qisgracing Tang Tzee. We may 
dout whether it be a wise policy to 
exclude altogether from any country a 
drug which is often fatally abused, but 
which to those who use it riglftly is one 
of thdsmost precious boons youchsafed 
by Providence to man, powerful to 
assuage pain, to soothe irritation, and 
to. restore health. We may dovbt 
whether it be a wise policy to make 
laws for the purpose of preventing the 
precious metals from being exported in 
the natural course of trade, We have 
learned from all history, and from our 
own experience, that revenue cutters, 
custom-house officers, informers, . will 
neyer keep out of any country foreign 
luxuries of small bulk for at con- 
sumers are willing to pay high prices, 
and will never prevent gold and silver 
from going abroad in exchange for 
such luxuries. We cannot believe that 
what England, with her skilfully-orga- 
nized fiscal system and her gigantic 
marine, has never been able to effect, 
will be accomplished by thejunks which 
are at the command gf the mandiarins 
of China. But, whatever our opinion 
on these points may be, we are pe 
ectly ‘awave that they are points which 
it belongs not to us but to the Emperor 
of China to decide. He had a perfect 
right to keep out opium and to keep in 
silver, if he could do so by meané con- 
sistent with morality and mblie law. 
Tf his officers seized a chest of the 
forbidden drug, we were nob entitled to 
complain; nor did we complain. But 


ed | when, finding that they could not sup- 


press the contraband trade by just 
means, they resorttd to means fla- 
grantly unjust, when they imprisoned 
our innocent countrymen, when they 
jnsulted our Sovereign in the person of 
her representative, then it became our 
duty to demand satisfaction. Whether 


the opium trade be @ ernicious trade 
eect Take a parallel 


case: take the most execrable crime 
that ever was called a trade, the 
African slave trade. You will hardly 
say that a contraband trade in opium 
js more immoral than a contraband 


trade in negroes. We prohibited slave- 
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trading: we made it felony; we made 
it-piracy ; we invited foreign powers to 
join with us in putting it down; to 
some foreign powers we puid largé'sums 
in erder to obtain their co-operation; we 
employed our naval force to intercept 
the kidiippers; and yet it is notorious 
that, in spite of all our exertifas and 
sacrifices, great numbers of slaves were, 
eyen as late as ten or twelve years ago, 
introduced from Madagascar into our 
own island of Mauritius. Assuredly 
it wus our right, it was our duty, to 
guard the coasts of that island strictly, 
to stop slave ships, to bring the buyers 
and sellers to punishment. But sup- 
pose, Sir, that a sp under French 
colours was seen skulking near the 
island, that the Governor: was fully 
satisfied from her build, her rigging, and 
her movements, that she was a slaver, 
and was only waiting for the night to 
put on shore the wretches who were in 
her hold. Suppose that, not having a 
sutitzent nayal force to seize this vessel, 
he were to arrest thirty or forty French 
merchants, most of whom had never 
been suspected of slavetrading, and 
were to lock them up. Suppose that 
he were to lay yiolent hands on the 
French consul. Suppose that the 
Governor were to threater. to ‘starvu 

is prisoners to death unless they pro- 
duced the proprietor of the slayer. 
Would not the French Government in 
such a case haye a right to demand re- 
aration? And, if we refused repara- 
tion, would not the French Government 
have a right to exact reparation by 
arms? And would it be enough for us 
to say, “This isa wicked trade, an in- 
human trade. Think of the misery of 
the poor creatures who are torn from 
their homes. Think of the horrors of 
the middle passage. Will you make 
war in order to force us to admit slaves 
into our colonies?” Surely the answer 
of the French would be, “ We are not 
making war in order to force you to 
admit slaves into the Mauritius. By 
all means keep them out. By all means 
Punish every man, French or English, 
Wom you ean convict of bringing them, 
in. What we complain of is that you 
have confounded the' innocent with the 
guilty, and that you haye acted towards 
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the representative of our government 
in a manner inconsistent with the law of 
nations. Do not, in your zeal for one 
great principle, trample on all the other 
great principles of morality.” Just 
such are the grounds on which Her 
Majesty has demanded reparation from 
China. And was it not time? See, Sir, 
seo how rapidly injury. has followed 
injury. The Imperial Commissioner, 
emboldened by the facility with which 
he had perpetrated the first outrage, 
and utterly ignorant of the relative 
position of his country and ours in the 
scale of power and civilisation, has risen 
in his requisitions. He began by con- 
fiscating property. His next demand 
was for innocent blood. A Chinese 
had been slain. Careful inquiry was 
made; but it was impossible to ascer- 
tain who was the slayer, or even to what 
nution the slayer belonged. No matter. 
It was notified to the Superintendent 
that some subject of the Queen, inno- 
cent or guilty, must be delivered up to 
suffer death. The Superintendent re- 
fused to comply. Then our countrymen 
at Canton were seized. Those who 
were at Macao were driven thence: not 
men alone, but women with child, 
babies at the breast. The fugitives 
begged in vain for a morsel of bread. 
Our Lascars, people of a different colour 
from ours, but still our fellow-subjects, 
were flung into the sea, An English 
gentleman was barbarously mutilated. 
And was this to be borne? Lam far 
from thinking that we ought, in our deal- 
ings withsuch a people as the Chinese, 
to be litigious on points of etiquette, 
The place of our country among the na. 
tions of the world is not go mean or so ill 
ascertained that we need resent. mere 
impertinence, which is the effect of a 
very pitiable ignorance, Conscious of 
Superior power, we can bearto hear our 
Sovereign described ag a tribut 

the Celestial Empire. ‘onsi ioe ice 
superior knowledge, r¥9 can hen of 
hear ourselves described ag oy “4 
destitute of every useful art, Whos 


our ambassadors were re, uir 

form a Prostration, which eo a 
would hayebeen considered as degradin, 
We were rather amused than imitated’ 
It would haye been unworthy of yg to 
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haye recourse to arms on account of an 
uncivil phrase, or of. a dispute about a 
ceremony. But this isnot a question 
of phrasesand ceremonies. The liberties 
and lives of Englishmen are at stake: 
and it is fit that all nations, civilised 
and uncivilised, should know that, 
wherever the Englishman may wander, 
he is followed by the eye and guarded 
by the power of England. 

Iwas much touched, and so, I dare 
siy, were many other gentlemen, by a 
passage in one of Captain Elliot's de- 
Spatehes. I mean that passage in 
which he describes his arrival at the 
factory in the moment of extreme danger. 
As soon as he landed he wa surrounded 
by his countrymen, all in an agony of 
distress und despair. ‘The first thing 
which he did ‘was to order the Bri- 
tish flag to be brought from his boat 
and planted in the bulcony. The sight 
immediately revived the hearts of those 
who hid a minute before given them- 
selves up for lost. It wasonatural that 
they should look up with hope and 
confidence to that victorious flag. For 
it reminded them that they belonged 
to a country unaccustomed to defeat, to 
submission, or to shame; to a country 
which had exacted such@reparation for 
the wrongs of her children as had 
made the ears of all who heard of it to 
tingle; toa country which had made 
the Dey of Algiers humble himself to 
the dust’ before her insulted Consul ; to 
a country which, had avenged the 
victims of the Black Hole on the Field 
of Plassey; to a country which had 
not degenerated since the Great Pro- 
tector vowed that he would make the 
name of Englishman as much respected 
as ever had been the nameof Roman 
citizen. They knew that, surrounded 
as they were by enemies, and separate 
by great oceans and continents from all 
help, not a hair of their heads would 
be harmed with impunity, On this 
part of the subject I believe that both 
the great contending parties in this 
House are agreed. I did not detect 
in the speech of the right honorable 
Baronet,—and I I'stened to that speech 
with the closest attention,—one word 
indicating that he is less disposed than 
we to insist on full satisfaction for the 
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gréat wrong which‘has been done. I 
cannot believe that the House will pass 
a vota of censure so grossly unjust as 
that “which he has moved. But I re- 
joice to think that, whether we are 
censured ornot, the national hgnour will 
still be safe. There may be ® change 
of mer but, as respects China, there 
will be no change of measures. I haye 
done; and have only to express my 
fervent hope that this most righteous 
quarrel may be prosecuted to a speedy 
and triumphant close; that the brave 
men to whom is intrusted the task of 
exacting reparation may perform their 
‘duty in such a manner as to spread, 
throughout regions in which the Eng- 
lish name is hardly known, the fame 
not only of English skill and valour, 
but of English mercy and moderation ; 
and that the overruling care of that 
gracious Providence which has so often 
brought good out of evil may make 
the war to which we have been furced 
the means of establishing a durable 


d| political unimosities have nothi 


peace, beneficial alike to the victors and 
the vanquished. 


— 


¥ A SPEECH 


a 
DELIVERED IN THE House oF COMMONS ON 
. vHE STH OF Fesruany 1841. 

On the twenty-ninth of January 1841, Mr, 
Serjeant Talfourd obtained leave tp bring 
ina bill to amend the law of copyright. 
‘The object of this bill was to extend the 
term of copyright in a book to sixty years, 
reckoned from the death of the writer. 

On the fifth of February Mr. Serjeant Tal- 
fourd moved that the bill should be read a 
gcoond time. In reply to him the following 
Speech wasmade, ‘The bill was rejected by 
46 votes to 38. 

Tuouanr, Sir, it is in’some sense agree= 

able to approach a subject with getel 

ing to 
do, I offer myself to your notice with 
some reluctance, It is painful to me 
to take a course which may possibly 
be misunderstood or misrepresented as 
unfriendly to the interests of literature 
and literary men, It is painful to me, 

{will add, to oppose my honorable and 

Jearned friend on 2 questio&’ which he 


has taken up from the purest motives, 
and which he regards with a parental 
interest. These feelings have hitherto 
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kept me silent when the law of cops* 
right has been under discussion. But 
as I am, on full consideration, satisfied 
that the measure before us wif, if 
adopted, inflict grievous injury on 
the public, without conferring any 
compensting advantage on men of 
letters, I think it my duty tc’avow 
that opinion and to defend it. re 

The first thing to be done, Sir, is to 
settle on what princip’es the question 
is to be argued. Are we free to legis- 
late for the public good, or are we not? 
Is this a question of expediency, or 
is it a question of right? Many of 
those who have written and petitioned 
against the existing state of things 
treat. the question as one of right. 
The law of nature, according to them, 
gives to every mun a sacred and inde- 
feasible property in his own ideas, in 
the fruits of his own reason and ima- 
gination. The legislature has indeed 
the power to take away this property, 
just*eit has the power to pass an act 
of attainder for cutting off an innocent 
mitin’s head withdut a trial. But, as 
such an act of attainder would be legal 
murder, so would an act invading the 
right of an author to his copy be, 
according to these gentlemen, legal 
robbery, S 

Now, Sir, if this be so, let justice be 
done, cost what it may. ‘Iam not pre- 
pared, like my honorable and learned 
friend, to agree to a compromise be- 
tween right and expediency, and to 
commit an injustice for the public 
convenience. But I must say, that 
his theory soars fur beyond the reach 
of my faculties. It is not necessary 
to go, on the present oceasion, into 
a metaphysical ‘{nquiry -about the 
origin of the right of property; and 
certainly nothing but the strongest 
nécessity would lead me to discuss a 
subject so likely to, be distasteful to 
the House. JI agree, I own, with 
Paley in thinking that Property is the 
creature of the law, and that the law 
which creates property can be defended 
pay 08 this ground, that it is a law 
beneficial {® mankind. But it is an- 
necessary to debate that point. For, 
even if I believed in a natural right of 
property, independent of utility and 
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anterior to legislation, I should still 
deny that this right could survive the 
original proprietor. Few, I apprehend, 
eyen of those who have studied in the 
most mystical and sentimental schools 
of moral philosophy, will be disposed 
to maintain that there is a natural law 
of succession older and of higher au- 
thority than any human code. If there 
be, it is quite certain that we have 
abuses to reform much more serious 
than any connected with the question 
of copyright. For this natural law 
can be only one; and the modes of 
succession in the Queen’s dominions 
are twenty. To go no further than 
England, land generally descends to 
the eldest son. In Kent the sons share 
and share alike. In many districts 
the youngest takes the whole, For- 
merly a portion of a man's personal 
property was secured to his family ; 
and it was only of the residue that 
he could dispose by will. Now he can 
dispose of the whole by will: but you. 
limited his power, a few years ago, by 
enacting that the will should not bo 
valid unless there were two witnesses, 
If a man dies intestate, his personal 
property generally goes according to 
the statute of gistributions ; but there 
are local customs which modify that 
statute. Now which of all these SyS-+ 
tems is conformed to the eternul stan- 
dard of right? Is it primogeniture, or 
gavelkind, or borough English? Are 
wills jure divino? “Are the two wit- 
nesses jure divino? Might not the 
pars rationabilis of our old law haya a 
fair claim to be regarded as of celestial 
institution ? Was the statute of distri- 
butions enacted in Heaven long before 
it was adopted by Parliament ? Or is 
it to Custom of York, or to Custom’ 
of London, that this preeminence be- 
longs? Surely, Sir, even those who 
hold that there is a natural right of 
property must admit that, rules pre- 
seribing the manner’ ‘y which the 
effects of deceased Persons shall he 
distributed are purely arbitrary, and 
originate altogether in the will of the 
legislature. If so, Sir, there is no 
controversy betsyeen my honorable 
and learned friend and myself ag 
to the principles on which this ques. 
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tion is tp be argued. ror the existing 
law gives an author copyright during 
his natural life; nor do I propose to 
invade that privilege, which I should, 
on the contrary, be prepared to defend 
strenuously against any assailant. The 
only point in issue between us is, how 
long after an author's death the State 
shall recognise a copyright in his re- 
presentatives and assigns ; and it can, I 
think, hardly be disputed by any ra- 
tional man that this is a point which 
the legislature is free to determine in 
the way which may appear to be most 
conducive to the general good. 

We may now, therefore, I think, 
descend from these high regions, where 
ye are in danger of being lost in, the 
clouds, to firm ground and clear light. 
Let us look at this question like legis- 
lutors, and after fairly balancing con- 
veniences and inconveniences, pro- 
nounce between the existing law df 
copyright and the law now proposed to 
us, The question of copyright, Sir, 
like most questions of civil prudence, 
is neither black nor white, but grey. 
The system of copyright has great 
advantages, and great disadvantages ; 
and it is our business to ascertain 
what these are, and then to make 
an arrangement under which the ad- 
yantages may be as far as possible 
Secured, and the disadvantages as far 
as possible excluded. The charge 
which J bring against my honorable 
and learned friend’s bill is this, that 
it leaves the advantages nearly what 
they are at present, and increases the 
disadvantages at least fourfold, 

The advantages arising from @ sys- 
tem of copyright are obvious, It is 
desirable that we should haye 8 supply 
ot good books: we cannot have such a 
supply unless men of letters are libe- 
rally remunerated; and the least ob- 
jectionable way of remunerating them 
is by means of copyright. You cannot 
depend for literary instruction and 
amusement on the leisure of men oc- 
eupied in the pursuits of active life. 
Such men may oceasionally produce 
compositions of great merit. But you 
maust not look to such men for works 
which require deep meditation and long 
research. Works of that kind you can 
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eoect only from persons who make” 
literature the business of their lives. 
Of these persons few will be found 
amonf} the rich and the noble. The 
rich and the noble are not impelled to 
intellectual exertion by necessity. They 
may be impelled to intellectual exer- 
tion the desire of distinguishing 
themselves, or, by the desire of bene- 
fiting tle community. But it is ge- 
nerally within these walls that they 
seek, to signalise themselves and to 
serve their fellow-creatures. Both 
their ambition and their public spirit, 
in a country like this, naturally take 
a political turn. It is then on men 
whose profession is literature, and 
whose private means are not ample, 
thut you must rely for a supply of 
yaluable books. Such men must be 
remunerated for their literary labour. 
And there are only two ways in which 
they cun be remunerated. One of those 
ways is patronage ; the other is copy- 
right. =< 
‘There have been times in which men 
of letters looked, not to the public, but 
to the government, or to a few great 
men, for the reward of their exertions. 
It was thus in the time of* Mmcenas 
and Pollio at Rome, of the Medici at 
Florence, of Lewis the Fourteenth in 
France, of Lord Halifax and Lord 
Oxford in this country. Now, Sir, I 
well know that there are cases in 
which it is fit and graceful, nay, in 
which it is a sactd duty to reward 
the merits or to relieve the distresses 
of men of genius by the exercise of this 
species of liberality. But these cases 
are exceptions. I can conceive no 
system more fatal to the integrity and 
independence of liteyary men than one 
under which they should be taught to 
look for their daily bread to the favour 
of ministers and nobles. I can cone 
ceive no system more certain to turn 
those minds which are formed by 
nature to be the blessings and orna- 
ments of our species into public sean- 
dals and pests, 

We have, then, only one resource 
left. :We must betake ourselves to 
ht, be the inconveniences of 


copytig! : 
copyright what they may. Those 


jnconveniences, 10 truth, dre neither 


gl2 
few nor small. Copyright is monopoly, 
and produces all the effects which the 
general yoice of mankind attributes to 
monopoly. My honorable and le}rned 
friend talks yery contemptuously of 
those who are led uway by the theory 
that monopoly makes things dear. 
That monopoly makes things fear is 
certainly a theory, as all the great 
truths which have been established by 
the rience of all ages and nations, 
and which are taken for granted in all 
reasonings, may be said to be theories. 
It is. a theory in the same sense in 
which it isa theory that day and night 
follow each other, that lead is heavier 
than water, that bread nourishes, that 
arsenic poisons, that alcohol intoxi- 
cates. If, us my honorable and learned 
friend seems to think, the whole world 
is in the wrong on this point, if the real 
effect of monopoly is to make articles 
good and cheap, why does he stop short 
in his career of change? Why does 
heSi.-it the operation Of so salutary 
a principle to sixty years? Why does 
he consent to anything short of a per- 
pefuity ? Ho told us that in consent- 
ing to anything short of a perpetuity he 
wes making a compromise between 
extreme right and expediency. But 
if his opinion about monopoly be cor- 
® rect, extreme right and expediency 
would coincide. Or rather, why should 
We not restore the monopoly of the 
East India trade to the Bast India 
Company? Why sfiould we not revive 
those old monopolies which, in 
Elizabeth's reign, galled our fathers so 
severely that, maddened by intolerable 
wrong, they opposed to their soverei 
a resistance before which her haughty 
spirit quailed forthe first and for the 
last time? Was it the cheapness and 
excellence of commodities that then so 
Violently stirred the indignation of the 
English people? I believe, Sir, that I 
may sufely take it for granted that the 
effect of monopoly generally is to make 
articles scarce, to make them dear, and 
to make them bad. And I may with 
equal safety challenge my honorable 
friénd to find out any distinction be- 
tween copyright and other privileges 
of the same kind; any reason why a 
monopoly of books should produce un 
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effect directly the reverse of that which 
was produced by the East India Com- 
any’s monopoly of tea, or by Lord 
ssex's monopoly of sweet wines. 
Thus, then, stands the case, It is 
good that authors should be remune- 
tated ; and the least exceptionuble way 
of remunerating them is by a mono- 
poly. Yet. monopoly is an evil. For 
the suke of the good we must submit 
to the evil; but the evil ought not to 
lust a day longer than is necessary fer 
the purpose of securing the good. 
ow, I will not affirm that the exist- 
ing law is perfect, that it exactly hits 
the point at which the monopoly ought 
to cease; bat this I confidently say, 
that, the existing law is very much 
nearer that point than the law pro- 
osed by my honorable and learned 
riend. “For consider this; the evil 
effects of the monopoly are propor- 
tioned to the length of its duration. 
But the good effects for the sake of 
which we bear with the evil effects 
are by no means proportioned to the 
length of its duration. A monopoly of 
sixty years produces twice as much 
evil as a monopoly of thirty. years, and 
thrice as much evil as a monopoly of 
twenty years. But it is by no means 
the fact that a posthumous monopoly 
of s xty years gives to an author thrieg 
4s much pleasure and thrice as strong 
4 motive ds a posthumous monopoly of 
twenty yeurs. On the contrary, the 
difference is so small as to be hardly 
perceptible. We all know how faintly 
we are affected by the prospect of 
very distant advantages, even when 


ign|they are udvantages which we may 


reasonably hope that we shall ourselves 
enjoy. Byt an advantage that is to 
be enjoyed more than half a century 
after we are dead, by Somebody, we 
know not by whom, Perhaps by some- 
body unborn, by somebody "utterly 
unconnected with us, jg really no mo-* 
tive at all to action, Itis very probable 
that in the course of some generations 
land in the unexplored and unmapped 
heart of the Australasian continent 
will .be ery valuable. But there is 
none of" us who would lay down five 

unds for a whole province in the 

eart of the Australasian continent, 


We know, that neither we, nor anybody 
for whom we care, will ever receive & 
furthing of rent from such a province. 
And a man is yery little moyed by the 
thought that in the year 2000 or 2100, 


somebody who claims through him Johnson? Not at all. Show me that 
Epps of this boon roused him 
vigorous effort, or sustained 


will employ more shepherds than 
Prince Esterhazy, and will haye the 
finest house and gallery of pictures at 
Victoria or Sydney. Now, 
sort of boon which my honorable and 
Tearned friend holds out to authors. 
Considered as a boon to them, it is* 
mere nullity; but considered us an 
impost on the public, it is no nullity, 
Dut a very serious and pernicious real- 
ity., I will take an efumple. Dr. 
Johnson died fifty-six years ago. If 
the law were what my honorable and 
Jearned friend wishes to makgit, some- 
body woulfl now have the monopoly of 
Dr. Johnson's works. Who that some- 
body would be it is impossible to sy 5 
‘but we may venture to guess. T guess, 
then, that it would have been some 
bookseller, who was the assign of an- 
other bookseller, who was the grand- 
son of a third bookseller, who had 
bought the copyright from Black Frank, 
the doctor's servant and residuary 
legatee, in 1785 or 1786, Now, would 
the kuowledge that this copyright 
would exist in 1841° have been a 
rgource of gratification to Johnson ? 
Would it have stimulated his exer- 
tions? * Would it have once drawn 
him out of his bed before noon? 
Would it have once cheered him under 
a fit of the spleen? Would it haye 
induced him to give us one more 
allegory, one more life of a poet, one 
more imitation of Juvenal? I firmly 
believe not. I firmly Deliéve that a 
hundred years ago, when he was writ- 
ing our debates for the Gentleman's 
Magazine, he would yery 
have had twopence to buy a pla 
shin of beef at_a cook’s shop under- 
round. Consflered as a reward %o 


fim, r 

-eurs' and 2 sixty years’ term of post- 
humous copytight would have been 
nothing or next to nothing. But is 


the difference nothing to us? I can 


buy Rasselas xp 
Shaye had to give: five 
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much rather |to many 
te of | reckoning 


the difference between a twenty 


for sixpence; I might] twenty 
i shillings for} tion of 


entire genuine Dictionary, for 


guintas, perhaps for less; I might havo 
had to give five or six guineas for it. 
Do I grudge this to a man like Dr 


the 
to al 
his spirits under depressing cireum- 


this is the| stances, and I am quite willing to pay 


the price of such an object, heavy as 
that price is. But what I do complain 


a| of is that my circumstances are to ba 


worse, and Johnson's none the better ; 
that I am to give five pounds for 
what to him was not worth a furthing. 

The principle of copyright is this. 
It is a tax on readers for the purposo 
of giving a bounty to writers. The 
tax is an exceedingly bad one; it is 
a tax on one of the most ‘innocent and 
most salutary of human fpleasures; 
and never let us forget, that a tax on 
innocent pleasures is a premium on 
vicious pleasures. I admit, however, 
the necessity of gixing a bounty to 
genius and learning. In order to 
give such a bounty, I willingly submit 
even to this severe and burdensome’ 
tax. Nay, I am ready to increase the 
he if it can be shown that by so 


the bounty. My complaintis, that my 
honorable and learned friend doubles, 
triples, quadruples, the tax, and makes 
scarcely any perceptible addition to 
the bounty. Why, Sir, 
additional amount of taxation which 
would have been levied on the public 
for Dr. Johnson's works alone, if my 
honorable and learnedsfriend’s bill had 
been the law of the Jand? I have not 
data sufficient to form an opinion. But 
Tam confident that the taxation on his 
Dictionary alone would have amounte 
thousands of 
the whole additional sum 
whith the holders of his copyr hts 
yrould have taken oub of the pockets 


thousand pounds, 


century at twenty 
{ feel satisfied that I yery greath 
vate it, Now, I again say that 


under! 


think it but fair that we should pa: 

thousand pounds in consider 

twenty thousand pounds’ worth 
I 


. 
t 
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I can buy the Dictionary, the 
two 


what is tho | 


of the public during the last half 


‘doing I sHlould proportionally increase 


Ait 
of pleasure and en gement receiv/al 
by Dr. Johnson. “But I think it very 
hard that we should pay twenty thou- 
sand pounds for what he woull) not 
haye yalued at five shillings. . 
My honorable and learned friend 
* dwells on the claims of the posterity of 
great writers. Undoubtedly, Sir, it 
would be very pleasing to see a de- 
scendant of Shakespeare living in opu- 
lence on the fruits of his great ances- 
tor's genius. A house maintained in 
splendour by such a patrimony would 
“be a more interesting and striking 
object than Blenheim is to us, or than 
Strathfieldsaye will be to our children. 
But, unhappily, it is scarcely possible 
that, under any system, such a thing 
ean come to pass. My honorable and 
learned friend does not propose that 
copyright shall descend to the eldest 
son, or shall be bound up by irreyo- 
cable entail. It is to be merely per- 
sonal pro er It is therefore highly 
impreable that it will descend during 
sixty years or half that term from 
parent to child.’ The chance is that 
more people than one will have an 
interest in it. They will in all proba- 
bility sell it ana divide the proceeds, 
‘The price which a bookseller will give 
for it will bear no proportior.to the sum, 
which he will afterwards draw from 
\ the public) if his speculation proves 
successful. He will give little, if any- 
thing, more for a term of sixty years 
than for a term of thirty or five and 
twenty. The present value of a distant 
advantage is always small; but when 
there is great room to doubt whether a 
distant. advantage will be any adyan- 
tage at all, the present value ‘sinks to 
almost nothing. «Such is the incon- 
stancy of the public taste that no sen- 
sible man will venture to pronounce,’ 
with confidence, what the sale of any 
book published in our days will be in 
the years between 1890 and 1900, ‘The 
whole fashion of thinking and writing 
often undergone a change in a 
much shorter period than that to 
Which my honorable and learned friend 
Would extend posthumous copyright. 
‘at would have been considered the 
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I imagine Cowley’s Poems. Overleap 
sixty years, and you are ir the genera- 
tion of which Pope asked, “Who now 
reads Cowley?” What works were 
ever expected with more impatience by 
the public than those of Lord Boling- 
broke, which appeared, I think, in 
1754? In 1814, no bookseller would 
have thanked you for the copyright of 
them all, if you had offered it to° him 
for nothing. What would Paternoster 
Row give now for the copyright of 
Hayley’s Lriumphs of Temper, so much 
admined within the memory,of many 
people still living? I say, therefore, 
that, from the very nature of literary 
property, it, will almost always pass 
away from an author's family; and I 
say, that the price given for it to the 
family will bear a yery small propor- 
tion to tile tax which the rehaser, if 
his speculation turns ont wi, will in 
the course of a long series of years levy 
on the public. 

If, Sir, I wished to find a strong and 
perfect illustration of the effects which 
I anticipate from long copyright, I 
should select, — my honorable and 
learned friend will’ be surprised,—I 
should select the case of Milton's 
granddanghter, As often as this bill 
has been under discussion, the fate of 
Milton's granddaughter has been 
brought forward by the advocntes of 
monopoly. My honorable and learned 
friend has Tepeatedly told the story 
with great eloquence and effect. Ho 
has dilated on the sufferings, on the 
abject poverty, of this illfated woman, 
the last of ‘un illustrious race. He 
tells us that, in the extremity of her 
distress, Garrick gave her a benefit, 
that Johnson wrote a prologue, and that 
the public contributed some hundreds 
ofpounds. Was it fit, he asks, that she 
should receive, in thig eleemosynary 
form, a small portion of what was in 
truth a debt? Why, he asks, instead 
of obtaining & pittan 


ut, Sir, will my 
honorable and learned. friend tell me 
ho has so often 


best literary pro i li 
perty in the earlier 
part of Charles the Second's reign? 


Pathetically described, was 


caused by the shortness of the term 
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of copyright? Why, at that time, the 
duration of copyright was longer than 
even he, at present, proposes to make it. 
‘The monopoly lasted not sixty years, 
but for ever, At the time at which 
Milton's granddaughter asked charity, 
Milton’s works were the exclusive 
property of a bookseller. Within a 
tew months of the day on which the 
benefit was given at Garrick’s theatre, 
the holder of the copyright of Paradise 
Lost,—I think it was Tonson,—ap- 
“plied to the Court of Chancery for an 
injunction againstia bookseller, who had 
published a cheap edition of the great 
epic poem, and obtained the injunction. 
The representation of Comus was, if I 
remember rightly, in 1780; the injunc- 
tion in 1752. Here, then, is a perfect 
illustration of the effect of long copy- 
right, Milton's works aresthe pro- 
perty of a'single publisher. Everybody 
who wants them must buy them at 
Tonson's shop, and at Tonson’s price. 
Whoever attempts to undersell Tonson 
is “harassed with legale proceedings. 
‘Thousands who would gladly possess a 
copy of Paradise Lost, must forego that 
great enjoyment. And swhat, in the 
meantime, is the situation of the only 
person for whom we ¢an suppose that 
the author, protected at such a cost to 
the public, was at all interested? She 
is reduced to utter destitution. Milton's 
works are under a monopoly. Milton's 
granddaughter is starving. The reader 
is pilldged ; but the writer's. family is 
not enriched. Society is taxed doubly. 
It has to give an exorbitant price for 
the poems; and it has at the same 
time to give alms to the only surviving 
descendant of the poet. i 
But this is not ull. I think it ght, 
Sir, to call the attention ofthe House 
to an evil, which ‘is perhaps more to be 
apprehended when an author's copyright 
remains in the hands of his family, 
than when it is transferred to book- 
sellers. I serioysly fear that, if such @ 
measure 2S tlfis should be adopted, 
many valuable works will be either 
totally suppressed or grievously muti- 
lated. I can prove that this danger is 
not chimerical; and I am quite certain 
that, if the danger be real, ‘the safe- 
guards which my honorable and learned 
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jend bas devised are altogether nuga- 
Ee That the danger is SR chee 
cal may easily be shown. Most of us, I 
amfsure, have known persons who, 
yery erroneously as I think, but from 
the best motives, would not choose 
to reprint Fielding’s novels, or Gib- 
bon’s History ofsthe Decline and Fall * 
of tl! Roman Empire. Some gentle- 
men may perhaps be of opinion that 
it would be as well if Tom Jones 
and Gibbon’s History were never re- - 
printed. I will not, then, dwell on 
these or similar cases. I will take 
cases respecting which it is not likely 
that there will‘ be any difference of 
opinion here; cases, too, in which the 
danger of which I now speak is not 
matter of supposition, but matter of 
fact. Take Richardson's novels. What- 
ever I may, on the present occasion, 
think of my honorable and learned 
friend’s judgment as a legislator, I 
must always respect his judgment as 
a critic. He will, I am surparsay 
that Richardson’s noyels are among 
the most valuable, eamong the most 
original works in our language. No 
writings have done more to raise the 
fame of English genits in foreign coun- 
tries. No writings are more deeply 
pathetic. _No writings, those of Shake- 
speare excepted, show more profound 
knowledge of the human heart. As to 
their moral tendency, I can cite the most 
respectable testimony. Dr. Johnson 
describes Richardson as one who had 
taught the passions to move at the com- 
mand of virtue. My dear and honored 
friend, Mr. Wilberforce, in his cele- 
brated religious treatise, when speak- 
ing of the unchristian tendency of the 
fashionable novels pf the eighteenth 


century, distinctly excepts Richardson 
from the censure, Another excellent 
person, whom I can never mention 
without respect and kindness, Mrs. 
Hannah More, often declared in con- 
yersation, and has declared in one 
of her published poems, that. she first 
Jearned from the writings of Richard- 
son those principles of piety by which 
her life was gui I may safely*say 
that books celebrated as works of art 
through the whole civilised world, and 
praised for their ‘moral tendency by 
12 
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Dr. Johnson, by Mr. Wilberforce, by 
Mrs. Hannah More, ought not to be 
suppressed. Sir, it is my firm belief, 
that if the law had been what m'§ ho- 
norable and learned friend proposes to 
make it, they would have been suppress- 
_ ed. I remember Richardson’s grand+ 
son well; he was aclerzyman in the city 
of London; he was a most uprig 


a strong prejudice against works of fic- 


tion. He thought all novel-reading not 
only friyolous but sinful. He said,— 
this I state on the authority of one of 
his clerical brethren who is now a 
vishop,—he said that he had never 
thought it right to read one of his 
grandfather's books. Suppose, Sir, that | J 
the law had been what my honorable 
and learned. friend prouls ae ee 
Suppose that the copyright of Richard- 
doalaiioeals had dann as might 
well have been the ease, to this gentle- 
man. f firmly believe, that he would 
haw thovght it sinful to give them a 

‘it I firmly believe, that 
he would not for ‘a hundred thousand 
pounds have deliberately done what he | ha 
He would not haye 


wide circulation, 


thought sinful. 
reprinted them. “And what protection 
does my honorable and learned friend 
give to the public in such a cuse ?, 
Why, Sir, what he Proposes is this: ifa 
book is not reprinted david five years, 


any person who wishes to reprint it 


may give notice in the London Gazette: 
the advertisement must be repeated 
t e times : 4 year must elapse; and 
then, if the Proprietor of the copyright 
does hot put forth a new edition, he 
loses his exclusive privilege. Now, 
what Protection is this to the public ? 
tis a new edition? Does the law 
define the number of copies that make 
an edition? Does it limit the price of 
Are twelve copies on large 
Paper, charged at thirty guineas euch, 
= eto oa It ie been usual, when 
Snopolies have been inte to pre- 
3 numbers and ante eae 
Ut I do not find that my honorable 
and Learned friend proposes to do so 
m Ge present case, And, without some 
such pro 


offers Vision, the security which he |i 


ctieanifestly illusory, Tt is my 
Conviction that, under eee. system us 


and 
excellent man; but he had conceived 
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that which he recommends to us, a copy 
of Clarissa would have been as rare us 
an Aldus or a Caxton. 

Iwill give another instance. One 
of the most instructive, interesting, and 
delightful_books in our language is 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Now it is 
well known that Boswell’s eldest son 
considered this book, considered the 
whole relation of Boswell to Johnson, 
as a blot in the escutcheon of the 
family. He thought, not perhaps alto- 
gether without reason, that his father 
had exhibited himself in a ludicrous 
and degrading light. And thus he be- 
cme so sore and irritable thut at last 
he could not bear to hear the Life of 
ohnson mentioned, Suppose that the 
law had been what my honorable and 
learned friend wishes to make it. Sup- 

e that the copyright of Boswell’s 

ife of Johnson had belonged, as it 
well might, during sixty years,’ to 
Boswell’s eldest son. What would 
have been the consequence? An un- 
adulterated vopy ‘of the finest bio- 
graphical work in the world would 
ve beens scarce as the first edition 
of Camden’s Britannia, 

These are strong cases, I have 
shown you that, if the law had been 
what you are now going to make it, 
the finest prose work of fiction in the 
language, the finest biographical work 
in the language, would very probably 
have been suppressed. But I haye 
stated my case weakly. Tho books 
which I have mentioned are singularly 
inoffensive books, books not touchin 
on any of those questions which drive 
even wise men beyond the bounds of 
wisdom. There are books of & very 
different kind, books which are the 
rallying points of great political and 
religious parties. What ig likely to 
happen if the copyright of ong of these 
Le by descent or. transfer 
come into the possession of 6 hos- 
oF aeer al! a take ain in- 
stance,, 1s on i 
Juhi Wesley died fifty yeurs since 


J and all his works, 
if the law had been what my honor- 


Tiend wishes to make 
have been the. property 
son or other, ‘The sect 
Y Wesley is the most nu- 
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merous, the wealthiest, the most] whichitis probable, that so intolerable 
powerful, the most zealous of sects. In| a wrong may be done to some sect con- * 
every parliamentary election it is a sistfhg perhaps of half a million of 
matter of the greatest importance to | persons. } 

obtain the support of the Wesleyan Iam so sensible, Sir, of the kindness 
Methodists, Their numerical strength | with which the House has listened to 
is reckoned by hundreds of thousands. | me, that I will not detain you longer. 
They hold the.memory of their founder | T wil? only say this, that if the measure 
in the greatest reverence; and not| before us should pass, and should pro- 
without reason, for he was unquestion- | duce one tenth part of the evil which 
ably a great and 4 good man. To his |it is calculated to produce, and which 
Gatkenes they constantly supeal: His |I fully expect it to produce, there will 
works are in their eyes of the highest | soon be « remedy, though of a very obs 
value, His doctrinal writings they re-|jectionable kind, Just as the absurd 
gard as containing the best system of} acts which Reba the sale of game 
theology ever deduced from Scripture. | were virtual ly repealed by the poacher, 
just as many absurd revenue acts haye 
been virtually repealed by the smng~ 
gler, so will this law beg virtually re- 
pealed by piratical oneyalless At 
present the holder of copyright has 
the public feeling on his side. Those 
who invade copyright are regarded as 
knayes who take the bread outfthe 
mouths of deserving men. Everybody 
is well pleased to seo them restrained 
by the law, and compelled to refund 
their ill-gotten gains. No tradesman 
of good repute will Rave anything to 
do with such disgraceful transactions. 
Pass LAG, and that feeling is at 
an end. Men very different from the 
present race of piratical booksellers 
will soon infringe this intolerable mo- 
nopoly. Great masses of: capital will 
be constantly employed in the violation 
of the law. Every art will be em- 
ployed to evade legal pursuit; and 
the whole nation will -be in the plot. 
On which side indeed should the pub- 
lie sympathy be-when the question is 
whether some book as popular us 
Robinson Crusoe, or the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, shall be in every cottage, oF 
whether it shall be confined t0 the 
libraries of the rich for the advantage 
of the great-grandson of a bookseller 
who, a hundred years before, drove a 
hard bargain for the copyright with 
the author when in great distress ? 
Remember too that, when once it 
ceases to be considered as wrong Sand 


His journals, interestin® even to the 
common’ reader, are peculiarly interest- 
ing to the Methodist:: for they contain 
the whole -history of that singular 
olity which, weak and despised in its 
eginning, is now, after the lapse of a 
century, so strong, so flourishing, and 
so formidable. ‘The hymns to which 
he gaye his Imprimatue are o most 
important part of the public worship 
of his followers. Now, suppose that 
the copyright of these works should 
belong to some person who. holds the 
momory of Wesley and the doctrines 
‘and discipline of the Methodists in 
abhorrence. There are many such 
persons, ‘The Ecclesiastical Courts 
are at this very time sitting on the 
case of a clergyman of the Established 
Church? who refused. Christian burial 
to a child baptized by a Methodist 
preacher. I took up the other day & 
wwork which is considered as among 
tHe most respectable arene of a large 
and growing party in the 
England, aia hei T saw John Wesley 
designated’as a forsworn ae Sup- 
pose that the works of Wesley were) 
suppressed. Why, Sir, such a griev- 
ance would be enough to shake the 
foundations of Government. Let gen- 
tlemen who are attached to the Chureh 
yeflect for a mofhent what their feelings 
would be if the Book of Common 
Prayer were not to te De aaa We 
thirty or forty years, if the price of 2) ct t ob i 
wee pee Prayer ies run up discreditable to es ear pro- 
to five or ten guineas. And then let | perty, 2° Wretse Th yaa ere the 
them determine whether they will pass inyasion Wi 4 P- e public seldom 
a law under which it is possible, under makes nice distinctions. The whole- 


ns 
some copyright which now exists wil 

share mi the disgrace and danger of 
the new copyright which you are al out 
to create. And you will find that, in 
attempting to impose unreasonable re- 
straints on the reprinting of the works 
of the dead, you have, to a great ex- 
tent, annulled those restraints Which 
now prevent men from pillaging and 
defrauding the living. i if I saw, Sir, 
any probability that this bill could be 
so amended in the Committee that my 
objections might be removed, I would 
not divide the House in this stage. 
But I am so fully convinced that no 
alteration which would not seem in- 
supportable to my honorable and 
learned friend, could render his mea- 
sure supportable to me, that I must 
move, though. with regret, that this 
bill be read a second time this day six 
months. 


Yes 


A SPEECH 
DELIVERED IN A Cosnmrrez of THE House 
OF CoMMoNS ON THE 6TH OF APRUL, 1842, 
On the third of Marsh 1842, Lord Mahon ob- 
ed permission to bringin a bill to amend 
_ theLaw of Copyright. ‘This bill extended 
the term of Copyrightin a book to tiventy- 
five years, reckoned from the déath of the 


author. 
-, On thesixth of April the House went into 
Committee on the bill, and Mr. Greene took 
the Chair, Several divisions took place, of 
it was that the plan suggested 


which the resul| 
in the following Speech was, with some 
adopted, 


Modifications, 
ad Greenn, 
Lhave been amused and gra tifie 
the remarks which my Tabs Bente 
has made on the arguments by which 
I prevailed on thedast House of Com- 
mons to reject the bill introduced by a 
very able and accomplished man, Mr. 
_ Serjeant - Talfourd. My noble friend 
has done me a high: and rare honor. 
Vor this is, 
onwhich a speech made in one Par- 
rainent has been answered in another. 
Tshowld not find it difficult to vindi- 
cate the soundness of the reasons which 
ik formerly urged, to set them in a 
and to fortify them by 


clearer light, 
additional facts, But, it seems to me 


* Lord Mahon. 


T believe, the first occasion | £ 
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that we had better discuss the bill 
which is now on our table than the 
bill which was there fourteen months 
ago. ,Glad Iam to find that there is 
a very wide difference between the two 
bills, and that my noble friend, though 
he has tried to refute my arguments, 
has acted as if he had been convinced 
by them. I objected to the term of 
sixty years as far too long. My noble 
friend has cut that term down to twen- 
ty-five years. I warned the House 
that, under the provisions of Mr, Ser- 
jeant Talfourd’s bill, valuable works 
might not improbably be suppressed 
by the representatives of authors. My 
noble friend ‘has prepared a clause 
which, as he thinks, will guard against 
that danger. I will not, therefore, 
waste the time of the Committee by 
debating points which he has conceded, 
but will proceed at once to fhe proper 
business of this evening, 

Sir, Ihave no objection to the prin- 
ciple of my uoble friend’s bill. Ins 
deed, Thad no objection to the prin- 
ciple of the bill of last year. I huve 
long thought that the term of copy= 
right ought to be extended. When 
Mr. Serjeant Talfourd moved for leave 
to bring in his bill, I did not oppose 
the motion, Indeed I meant, to yote 
for the second reading, and to reserve 
what I had to say for the Committee, 
But the learned Serjeant left me no 
choice. He, in strong language, begzed 
that nobody who was disposed to re- 
duce the term of sixty years would 
divide with him. “Do not,” he said, 
“ give me your support, if all that you 
mean to grant to men of letters is a 
miserable addition of fourteen or fifteen 
years to tlie present term. I do not 
I despise it.” 
nm the learned 
h he despised, 
ut to take the 


friend’s bill is not 
a .* good bill; but it muy be 
improved into a very good bill; nor 
will he, I am persuaded, withdraw it 
if it should be go improved. He and 
T have the same object in view; but we 
differ as to the best mode of attaining 
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that object. We are equally desirous 
to extend the protection now enjoyed 
by writers. In what way it may be 
extended with most benefit to them 
and with least inconvenience to the 
public, is the question. 

The present state of the law is this. 
The author of a work has a certain 
copyright in that work for a term of 
twenty-eight years. If he should live 
more than twenty-eight years after the 
publication of the work, he retains the 
copyright to the end of his life. 

‘My noble friend does not propose to 
make any addition to the term of 
twenty-eight years. But he proposes 
that the copyright shallslast twenty- 
five years after the author's death. 
Thus my noble friend makes no addi- 
tion to that term which is certain, but 
makes a yery large addition to that 
term which is uncertain. 

My plan is different. I would make 
no addition to the uncertain term; but 
I would make a large agdition to the 
certain term. I proposé to add four- 
teen years to the twenty-eight years 
which the law now allows to an author, 
His copyright will, in this way, last 
till his death, or till the expiration of 
forty-two years, whichever shall first 
happen. And I think that I shall be 
able to prove to the satisfaction of the 
Committee that my plan will be more 
beneficial to literature and to literary 
men then the plan of my noble friend. 

Tt must surely, Sir, be admitted that 
the protection which we give to books 
ought to be distributed as evenly as 
possible, that every book should have 
a fuir share of that protection, and no 
book more than a fair share. It would 
evidently be absurd to putdickets into 
a wheel, with different numbers marke 
upon them, and to make writers draw, 
one a term of twenty-eight years, 
another a term of fifty, another 4 
term of ninety. And_yet this sort of 
Jottery is what my noble friend pro- 

‘oses to establish: I know that we 
cannot altogether exclude chance. You 
have two terms of copyright; one cer- 
tain, the other uncertain; and we can- 
not, I admit, get rid of the uncertain 
It is proper, no donbt, that an 


term. 
aes copyright should last during 


ills life. But, Sirj though we cannog 
altogether exclude chance, we can very 
mucly diminish the share which chance 
must have in distributing the recom 
pense which we wish to give to genius 
and learning. By every addition which 
we make to the certain term we dimi- 
nish the influence of chance ; by every. 
addition which we nfake to the uncer- 
tain term we increase the influence of 
chance. I shall make myself best 
understood by putting cases. Take 
two eminent, fémale writers, who died 
within our own memory, Madame 
D'Arblay and Miss Austen. As the 


law-now stands, Miss Austen’s charm- - 


ing novels would have only from 
twenty-eight to thirty-three years of 
copyright. - For that extraordinary 
woman died young: she died"before 
her genius was fully appreciated by 
the world. Madame D’Arblay out- 
lived the whole generation to which 
she belonged. The copyright of her 
celebrated novel, Evelina, lastgd,<un- 
der the present law, sixty-two years. 
Surely this inequality is sufficiently 
great—sixty-two years of copyright 
for Evelina, only twenty-eight for 
Persuasion. But to"my noble friend 
this inequality seems not great enough. 

He propases to add twenty-five years 

to Madame D’Arblay’s term, and 

not a single day to Miss Austen's 

term. He would give to Persuasion a 

copyright of only twenty-eight years, 

as at present, and to Evelina a copy- 

right more than three times as long, a. 
copyright of cighty-seven years. Now, 

js this reasonable? See, on the other 
hand, the operation of my plan. I make 
no addition at all to Madame D'Ar- 
blay’s term of sixty-two wears, which 
js, in my opinion, quite long enough; 

put I extend Miss Austen’s t to 
forty-two years, which is, in my opi- 
nion, not too much. You see, Sir, that 
at present chance bas too much sway in 
this matter; that at’present the: pro- 
tection which the State gives to letters 
js very unequally given. You see that 
jf my noble friend’s plan be adopted, 
jose Will be left to chance than under 
the present system, and you will have 
guch inequalities as are unknown under 


the present system. You see also that, 
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under the system which IT Tecommend) 
és shall have, not perfect certainty, 
not perfect equality, but much Jess 
uncertainty and inequality thal! at 
present. _ 3 

But this is not all. My noble friend’s 
plan is not merely to institute a lottery 
in which some writers will draw prizes 
and some will draw blanks. Itis much 
worse than this. His lottery a) 
contrived that, in the vast majority 
of cases, the blanks will fall to the 
best books, and the prizes to books 
of inferior merit. ° - 

Take Shakspeare. My noble friend 
gives a longer protection than I should 
give to Love's Labour's Lost, and Peri- 
cles, Prince of Tyre; but he gives a 

“ shorter protection than I should give 
to Oth@llo and Macbeth. 

Take Milton. Milton died in 1674, 
‘The copyrights of Milton's great works 
would, according to my noble friend’s 
plan, expire in 1699. Comus appeured 
in 4434, the Paradisé Lost in 1668, 
To Comus, then, my noble friend would. 
give sixty-five years of copyright, and 
to the Paradise Lost only thirty-one 
years. Is that reasonable? Comus is 
a noble poem: but who would rank it 
with the Paradise Lost? My plan 
would give forty-two Years. both to 
the Paradise Lost and to Conius 

* _ Let us pass on from Milton to 
Dryden. My noble friend would give 
more than sixty years of copyright 
to Dryden's worst works; to the en- 
comiastie verses on Oliver Cromwell, 
to the Wild Gallant, to the Rival 
Ladies, to other wretched pieces as 
bad ‘as anything written by Flecknoe 
or Settle: but for Theodora and Ho- 
noria, for Tanered, and- Sigismunda, 
for Cimon and Iphigenia; for Palamon 
and Arcite, for Alexander's Feast, my 
nobld@ friend thinks a Copyright of 
twenty-eight years sufficient, Of all 
Pope's works, that to which my noble 
friend would give the largest measure 
of protection is the volume of Pastorals, 
remarkable only as the production of a 
boy. Johnson's first work was a Trans- 
lation of a Book of Travels in Abys- 
simla, published in 1735. It was so 
poorly executed that in his later years 
he did not like to hear it meritioned, 
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Boswell once picked up a copy of 1t, 
and told his friend that he had dcne 
so. ‘Do not talk about it,” said John- 
son: “it is a thing to be forgotten.” 
To this performance my noble friend 
would give protection during the enor- 
mous term of seventy-five years, To 
the Lives of the Poets he would give 
protection during about thirty years. 
Well; take Henry Fielding ; it matters 
not whom I take, but take Fielding. 
His early works are read only by the, 
curious, and would not be read eyen by 
the curious, but for the fame which he 
acquired in the later part of his life 
by works of a very different kind, 
What is the value of the Temple 
Beau, of the ntriguing Chambermaid, 
of half a dozen other. plays of which 
few gentlemen have even heard the 
names? ‘Yet to these worthless pieces 
my noble friend would give a term of 
copyright longer by more than twenty 
yearsithan that which he would give 
to Tom Jones and Amelia. 

Go on to Burke. His little tract, 
entitled The Vindication of Natural 
Society, is certainly not without merit ; 
but it would not be remembered in our 
days if it did not bear the name of 
Burke. To this tract my noble friend 


Wwould give a copyright of near seventy 


Years. But to the great work on the 
French Revolution, to the Appeal from 
the New to the Old Whigs, to the 
letters on the Regicide Peace, he 
would give a copyright of thirty Years 
or little more, 

And, Sir, observe that Iam not 
selecting here and there extraordina 
instances in order to make up the sem- 
blance of a case. . I am taking the 
greatest names of our literature in 
chronological order, Go to other 
nations; go to remote a 
still find the general 
There was no Copyright at Athens or 
Rome; but the h: ty of the Greek 
illustrates my 
l as if copy- 


ed in ancient times, 
Of’ all the Plays of Sophocles, the one 


plan of my noble friend 
&iven the most scanty 
Fecompence ‘Would have been that * 
wonderful ™asterpiece, the CEdipus at 
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Colonos. Who would class together the 
Speech of Demosthenes against his 
Guardians, and the Speech for the 
Crown? My noble friend, indeed, 
would not class them together. For 


“to the Speech against the Guardians 


he would give a copyright of near 
seventy years, and to the incompar- 
able Speech for the Crown a copyright 
of less than half that length. Go to 
Rome. My noble friend would give 
more than twice as long a term to 
‘Cicero’s juvenile declamation in de- 
fence of Roscius Amerinus as to the 
Second Philippic. Go to France. My 
noble friend would give a far longer 
term to Racine's Fréres Ennemis than 
to Athalie, and to Mofiére’s Etourdi 
than to Tartuffe. Go to Spain. My 
noble friend would give a longer term 
to forgotten works of Cervantes, works 
which nobody now reads, than ‘to’ Don 
Quixote. Goto Germany. According | 
to my noble friend’s plan, of all the 
works of Schiller the Robbers’ would 
be the most favoured : of all the works 
of Goethe, the Sorrows of Werter 
would be the most favoured. I thank 
the Committee for listening so kindly 
to this long enumeration. Gentlemen 
will perceive, I am sure, that it is not 
irom pedantry that I meéntion the) 
names of so many books and authors. 
Bat just as, in our debates on civil 
affairs, we constantly draw illustra- 
tions‘from civil history, we must, 1n ade- 
bate about literary property, Uraw our 
illustrations from literary history. Now, 
Sir, Ihave, I think, shown from literary 
history that the effect of my obs 
friend’s plan would be to give to cn i 
and imperfect works, to third-rate an 
fourth-rate works, a great advantage 
over the highest productios of genius. 
It is impossible to account for the fucts 
which I have laid before you by attri- 
buting them to mere accident. 
numberis too great, theix character to 
uniform. We must seek for:some other 
explanation; afld weshall easily find one. 
It is the law of our nature that the 
mind shall attain its full power by slow. 
degrees; and this is especially true 0 
the most vigorous minds. Young men, 
no doubt, have often productd works of 
great merit; but it would be impossi- 


‘Their | p' 


| copyrig! 
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ple to name any ‘writer of the firgt 
rder whose juvenile performances 
were his best. That all the most 
val@able books of history, of philology, 
of physical and metaphysical science, 
of divinity, of political economy, have 
deen produced by men of mature years 
will hardly be disputed. The case may 
not Be quite sq clear as respects works 


no work of the imagination of the very 
highest class that was eyer, in any age 
or country, produced by a man under 
thirty-five. © Whatever powers a youth 
muy have received fiom nature, it is 
impossible that his taste and judgment 
can be ripe, that his mind can be richly 
stored with images, that he can haye 
observed the vicissitudes of life, that 
he ean have studied the nicer shades 
of character. How, as Marmontel very 
sensibly said, is a person to paint por- 
traits who has never seen faces? On 
the whole, I believe that L may, without 
fear of contradiction, affirm this,that 
of the good books now extant in the 


‘world moro than nineteen-twentieths 


were’ published after the writers had 
attained the age of forty. If this be so, 
it is evident that the plan of my noble 
friend is framed on a vicious principle. 
For, while he gives to juvenile produc- 
tions a Very much larger protection 
than they now enjoy, he does com- 
paratively little for the works of men 
in the full maturity of their powers, 
and absolutely. nothing for any work 
which is published during the last 
three years of the life of the writer. 
For, by the existing law, the copyright 
of such a work lasts twenty-eight years 
from the publication; and my noble 
friend gives only twenty-five years, to 
he reckoned from the writer's death. 
What I recommend: is that the cer- 
tain term, #eckoned from the date of 
uiblication, shall be forty-two years 
instead of twenty-eight years. In this 
arrangement there is no uncertainty, 
no inequality. The advantage which 
}I propose, to give will be the same +o 
every book, No work will have so long 
7 ht as my noble friend gives to 
some books, or so short a copyright as 
he gives to others, No copyright will 
Jost ninety years. No copyright will 


of the imagination. And yet I know * 


Ard 
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end in twenty-eight years, To every$] 
book published in the course of the last 
seventeen years of a writer's life I gre 
a longer term of copyright thm my 
noble friend giyés; and I am confident 
that no person versed in literary his- 
tory will deny this,—that in general’ 
the most valuable works of an aythor 
are published in the course of the last 
seventeen years of his life. I will ra- 
pidly enumerate a few, and but a few, 
of the great works of English writers 
to which my plan is more fayourable 
than my noble friend’s plan. To Lear, 
to Macbeth, to Othello, to the Fairy 
Queen, to the Paradise Lost, to Bacon's 
Noyum Organum and De Augmentis, 
to Locke's Essay on the Human Un- 
derstanding, to Clarendon’s History, 
to Hume's History, to Gibbon’s His- 
tory, to Smith’s Wealth of Nations, to 
Addison's Spectators, to almost all the 
great works of Burke, to Clarissa and 
Sir Charles Grandison, to Joseph An- 
drews, ‘Tom Jones and Amelia, and, 
with the single exception of Waverley, 
+ to all the novels of Sir Walter Scott, I 
give a longer term of copyright than 
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my noble friend gives. Cuan he match 
that list? Does hot that list contain 
what England has produced greatest 
in many various ways—poetry, philo- 
sophy, history, eloquence, wit, skilful 
portraiture of life and manners? I 
confidently therefore call on the Com- 
mittée to take my plan in preference to 
the plan of my noble friend. I have 
shown that the protection which le 
Proposes to give to letters is unequal, 
and unequal in the worst way. Ihave 
shown that his plan is to give protec- 
tion to books in inverse proportion to 
their merit. I, shall move when we 
come to the third clause of the bill to 
omit the words “ twenty-five years,” 
and in a subsequent part 6f the same 
clause I shall moveto substitute for 
the words “ twenty-eight years” the 
Words “ forty-two years.” earnestly 
hope that the Committee will adopt 


these amendments; and I feel the 

rmest conviction that my noble 
friend's bill, so amended, will confer 
& great boon on men of letters with 


the smallest possible inconvenience to 
the public, 
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“A SPEECH 
DELIVERED IN THE Howse or Commons oN 
THE SRD OF May 1842, 

On the second of May 1842, Mr. Thomas Dun- 
combe, Member for Finsbury, presented a , 
petition, very numerously signed, of which 
the prayer was as follows :, 

« “Your petitioners, therefore, exercising . 
their just constitutional right, demandthat 
your Honorable Honse, to remedy the 
many gross and manifest evils of which 
your petitioners complain, do immediately, 
without alteration, deduction, or addition; 
pass into a law the document entitled the, 
Peopie’s Charter.” 

On the following day Mr. Thomas Dun- 
tombe moyed that the petitioners should be 
heard by themselves or their Counsel atthe 
Bar of the House, The following Speech 
‘was made in opposition to the motion. 

‘The motion was gejécted by 287 votes to 49: 

Mr. Speaker, 

I was particularly desirous to catch 
your eye this evening, because, when 
the motion of the honorable Member 
for Rochdale* was under discussion, I 
was unable to be in my place. Iun- 
derstand that, on that oceusion, the 
absence of some members of the lato 
Government was noticed in severe 
terms, and was attributed to discre- 
ditable motives, As for myself, Sir, 
I was prevented from coming down 
to the House by illness: a noble friend 
of mine, to whom particular allusion 
‘was made, was detained elgewhore by 
pure accident; and I am conyinced 
that no member of the late adminis- 
tration was withheld by any unworthy 
feeling from ayowing his opinions. My 
owh opinions I could have no motive 
for disguising. They have been fre- 
quently avowed, and avowed before 
audiences which were not likely to 
regard them. with much favour, 

I should wish, Sir, to say what I 
hayé to say in the temperate tone 
which has with so m 
been preserved by the 
Baronet the Secretary foy the Home 


‘ No person 
will, T am quite sure, 
suspect me of Tegarding the hundreds 


*  * Mr. Sharman Crawford. 
T SirJames Graham, 


- ine 


See ay 


goodwill. 
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of thousands who have signed the peti- 
tion which we are now considering, 
with any other feeling than cordial 


Sir, I cannot conscientiously assent 
to this motion. And yet I must admit) 
that the honorable Member for Fins- 
bury* has framed it with considerable 
skill. He has done his best to obtain 
the support of all those timid and in- 
terested politicians who think much 
Smore about the security of their seats 
than about the security of their coun- 
try. It would be very conyenient to 
me to give a silent yote with him. I 
should then have it in my power to 
say to the Chartists ¢ Edinburgh, 
«When your petition. was before the 
House I was on your side: I was for 
giving you a full hearing.” I should 
at the same time be able to assure my 


Conservative constituents that I never 
had supported and never would sup- 
port the Charter. But, Sir, though 
this course would be vory convenient, 
it is one which my sense of duty will 
not suffer me to take. When ques- 
tions of private right are before us, we 

q we ought to hear, the argu- 


hear, an hit t OF 
ments of the parties jnterested in those 
questions. But it has never been, and 

our practice 


them and the whole 


nation. ‘ 
against ‘slavery, agains 

Gathalic claims, the corn laws, 
none was suffer 


the ae we depart from a 


+n the present case 
ic rle which everybody must 
ff be avery wholesome one, 


admit to ; 
what infereuce can reasonably be 


drawn from our conduct, except this, 
that we think the petition which we 
are now considering entitled to extra- 

act, and that we have not 


k? Now, Sir, I ee 
i i the 
made up ™ mind to resist to 
A change which they urge us t0 
muke in the constitution of the king- 


# Mr. Thom Duncombe. 


t| that we are not to inquire. 
f] us to pass a certain law syord for word, 


our minds to refuse what Sealy aogier 


om. I therefore think that I should 
act disingenuously if I gave my voice 
for Jalling in orators whose eloquence, 
Tam certain, will make no alteration 
in my opinion. I think too that if 
after voting for hearing the petitioners, 
I should then vote against granting 
theirsprayer, I should give them just 
ground for accusing me of having first 
encouraged and then deserted’ them. 
That accusation, at least, they shall 
never bring against me. 

The honorable Member for West- 
minster * has expressed a hope that 
the language of the petition will not 
be subjected to severe criticism. Tf he 
means literary criticism, Tentirely agree 
with him. The style of this composi- 
tion is safe from any censure of mine; 
but the substanceit is absolutely neces- 
sary that we should closely examine. 
What the petitioners demand is this, 
that we do forthwith pass what is 
called the People’s Charter into alaw 
without alteration, diminution? of ad- 
dition. This is the prayer in support 
of which the honorable Member for 
Finsbury would have us hear an argu- 
ment at the bar. Is.it then reasonable 
to say, as some gentlemen have said, 
that, in voting for the honorable Mem- 


$| bex’s motion, they mean to vote merely 
i-|for an inguiry into the causes of the 


public distress? If any gentléman 
thinks that an inquiry into the causes 
of the public distress would be useful, 


d|let him move for such an inquiry. I 


will not oppose it. But this petition 
does not tell us to ingitire. It tells us 
It directs 


and to pass it without the smallest 
delay. ? 

T shall, ‘Sir, notwithstanding” the 
request or command of the petitioners, 
yenture to exereise my right of free 
speech on the subject’ of the People’s 
Charter, There 1s, among the six 

oints of the Charter, one for which I 
ave yoted. There is another of which 
There are others 
fas to which, though T do not agree with 
the petitioners, I could go some way to 


meet them, In fuct, there is only one 


* Mr. Leader. 
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of the six points on which I am dia! 
metrically opposed to them: but un- 
fortunately that point happens to by in- 
finitely the most important of the six, 
One of the six points is the ballot. 
T have yoted for the ballot; and Ihave 
Seen no reason to change my opinion on 
that subject. vert as: 
Another point is the abolition of the 


cuniary qualification for members of 
this roa On that point I cordially 
agree with the petitioners. You have 
established a sufficient pecuniary quali- 
fication for the elector; and it therefore 
seems to me quite superfluous to re- 
quire a pecuniary qualification from the 
representative. Everybody knows that 


many English members have only ficti- 


‘tious qualifications, and that the mem- 
marie boroughs are 
not required to have any qualification 
at all. It is surely absurd to admit 
the representatives of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow without any qualification, and 
at tie game-time to require the re- 
Marylebone 


bers for Scotch cities and 


resentative of Finsbury or 
to possess a qualifitation or the sem- 
lance of one. If the qualification 
really bea Security for respectability, 
let that security he demanded from us 
who sit here for Scotch towns. If asI 
believe, the qualification ig ne-securi 
at all, why should we require it from 
anybody? It is no part of the old 
constitution of the realm. It was first 
established in the rej 
Was established 


for a bad purpose. It was, in fact, part 


of @ course 


There, certainly, I differ 
from them: but I might, perhaps, be 
willing to consent to some compromise. 
li eter ‘from them ples 48 to the ex- 
Pediency of pa ing tl ‘€ Tepresentatiyes 
of te specie, and of dividing the 
country into electoral districts, But I 
Go not consider these matters as vital, 

Kingdom might, I acknowledge, be 
free, Breat, and happy, though the 
members of this House received sala- 
ries, and though the present boundaries 


of counties ang boroughs were super- 
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seded by new lines of demarcation. 
These, Sir, are subordinate questions. 
Ido not, of course, mean that they are 
not important. But they are subordi- 
nate when compared with that question 
which still remains to be considered, 
The essence of the Charter is universal 
suffrage. If you withhold that, it mat- 
ters not very much what else you 
grant. If you grant that, it matters 
not at all what else you withhold. If 
you grant that, the country is lost. 
Thave no blind attachment to ancient 
usages. I altogether disclaim what 
has been nicknamed the doctrine of 
finality. I have said enough to-night 
to show thatal do not consider the 
settlement made by the Reform Bill as 
one which can last for ever, cer. 
tainly do think that an extensive change 
in the polity of a nation must be at- 
tended with serious evils. Stil] those 
evils may be overbalanced by advan- 
tages: and I am perfectly ready, in 
every case, to weigh the evils against 
the advantages, and-to judge as well ag 
I can which scale preponderates, I 
am bound by no 
form which I think likely to promote 
the public good, 
say that I do not quite agree with 
those who think 
the People’s Charter to be absurd when 
they hive proved that itis incompatible 
with the existence of the throne and 
peerage. For, though I am a, 
faithful and loyal subject of Her Ma- 
Jesty, and though I sineerely wish to 
sce the House of Lords Powerful and 
respected, I cannot consider éither 
monarchy or aristocracy as the ends of 
government." They are only means, 
Nations have flourished without here. 
ditary sovereigns or assemblies of no- 
bles; and, aoe i should be yer 
SO} to see England a Te i 
not donb that she might, pees 
enjoy prosperity, tranguillit f 
conaeniten: nae qa and high 


% ' ead and ayersio 
avith which I regard sista py i 
would be greatly diminished, if T could 
believe that the Worst effect which it 
would produes would be to give us an 
Qaettate and a seat 

4een and a House o 
Peers, My firm Conviction is that, in 
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our country, universal suffrage is in- ftrould not be li respect 3 
compatible, not with this or that form | stitution. Pane be Hy nem 
of government, but with all forms of| seefs to me to follow th: tits i bs 
government, and with everything for|madness to grant the say oe 
the suke of which forms of government | petition. I entertain ae ayer io ius 
exist; that it is incompatible with pro- |'we place the government of th me 
petty! andl that it is consequently in-|dom in the hands of ths majo ane 
compatible with civilisation. the males of Gile-nbdl-twrenty tot a ee 
Tt is not necessary for me in this| head, the institution of pro) vee 
place to 20% through the arguments] be respected. If I am apap 
which prove beyon dispute that on} enteftain no such hope, I answee be! 
ethe security of property civilisation de-| cause the hundreds of thousands of 
pends; that, where property in inaeces males of twenty-one who have si; cd 
no climate howeyer delicious, no soil| this petition tell me to eatetaiee no 
however fertile, no conveniences for such hope; because they tell me that, 
trude and navigation, no natural en-/if I trust them with power, ‘the frat 
dowments of body or of mind, can] use which they will make of “it will be 
event ga ‘nation from sinking into} to plunder every man in the "kingdom 
arbarism; that where, on the other] who has a good coat on his back and a 
hand, men are protected in the enjoy-| good roof over his head. God forbid) 
ment of what has been created by their | that I should put an unfair goustruc- 
industry and laid up by their self-| tion on their language! I Sn read 
denial, society will advance in arts and | their own words, This petition, be it 
in wealth notwithstanding the sterility | remembered} is an aut! oritative, de- 
of the earth and the inclemency of the claration of the wishes of thos@who, if 
air, notwithstanding heavy taxes and| the Charte? over becomes law; will 
destructive wars. Those petsons who | return the great majority of the Hoiise 
say that England has been greatly of Commons; and these are their words: 
misgoyverned, that her legislation is de-| ‘Your petitioners complain, that they 
fective, that her wealth has been squan-|are enormously taxed to pay the in- 
dered in unjust and impolitic contests | terest of what is called the national 
with America and with ‘France, do in debt, a debt amounting at present to 
fuct bear the strongest testimony to the eight hundred millions, being only a 
truth of my doctrine. For that our portion of the enormous amount ,ex- 
country has made and is.making great pended in cruel and expensive wars for 
that contributes to the| the suppression of all liberty by men 
jnaterial comfort of manis indisputable. not authorised bY the people, and who 
Tf that progress cannot be ascribed to consequently had no right to tax pos- 
m of the Government, to what | terity for the outrages committed by 
them upon mankind.’ If these words 


the wisdom of 0 te 
cun we ascribe it but to the diligence, 
the thrift of individuals? |mean anything, they mean that the 


the energy, 13 ea Nes 
vhab can we ascribe that dili-] present generation 1s not bound to 

And tv , that thrift, except the public debt inctrred by our ate 
hich property has|in past times, and thata national bank-* 
ruptey,would be both just and politic. 
For my part, I believe it to be im- 
ible to make any distinction be- 
tween the right 6f a fundholder to his 
dividends and the right of a landowner 

to his rents. And, to do the pétitioners 
justice, I must say that they seem to 
‘be much of the same mind. They are 
for dealing with fundholder and land- 
owner alike. They tell us that nothing 
will ‘unshackle labour from its misery, 
until the people possess that power 


progress in all 


during 
Such 1s t 
that, even 12 the 


Goyernmen 
“fast as the pro 


it be @ 
ie ra of property the wellbeing of 


nds, it follows surely that 
‘dness to give supreme 
to a class which 
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under which all monopoly and oppres/) 


sion must cease; und your petitioners 
respectfully mention the existing ‘yno- 
poligs of the suffrage, of paper m jaey, 
of machinery, of land, of the public 
press, of religion, of the means of tra- 
velling and transit, and a host of other 
evils too numerous to mention, all 
arising from class legislation’ A surd 
as this hubbub of words is, part of it is 
intelligible enough. What can the 
monopoly of land mean, except pro- 
perty in Jand? The only monopoly of 
Jand which exists in England is this, 
that nobody can sell an acre of land 
which does not belong to him. And 
what can the monopoly of machinery 
mean but property in machinery? 
Another monopoly which is to cease is 
the monopoly of the means of travelling. 
Tn other words, all the canal property 
and railfvay property in the kingdom is 
to be confiscated. What other sense do 
the words bear? And these are only 
speéémans of the reforms which, in the 
language of the petition,«are to un- 
shackle labour from its misery, There 
remains, it seems, a host of similar 
monopolies tuo numerous to mention; 
the monopoly, [ presume, which a 
draper has of his own stock of cloth; 
the monopoly which a hatter has of 
his own stock of hats: the monopoly 
which we all have of our furniture, 
bedding, and clothes, In short, the 
petitioners ask you to give them power 
in order that they muy not leaye a 
man of a hundred a yearin the realm. 
Tam far from wishing to throw any 
blame on the ignorant crowds which 
have flocked to the tables where this 
petition was exhibited. Nothing. ig 
more natural than that the labouring 
A .people should. be deceived by the arts 
of such men as the author of this ab- 
surd and wicked composition‘ We 
ourselves, with all our advantages of 
education, are often very credulous, 
Yery impatient, very shortsighted, when 
Weare tried by pecuniary distress or 
bodily pain, We often resort to means 
of immediate relief which, as Reason 
ley if we would listen to her, are 
crtan to aggrayate our sufferings. 
Men of great abilities and knowledge 
have ruined their estates and their 
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constitutions in this way. How then 
can we wonder that men less instructed 
than ourselves, and tried by privations 
such as we have never known, should 
be easily misled by. mountebanks who 
promise impossibilities ? Imagine a 
well-meaning laborious mechanic, 
fondly attached to his wife and chil. 
dren. Bad times come. He sees the 
wife whom he loves grow thinner and 
paler every day. His Ifttle’ ones cry 
for bread, and he has noné to give 
them. Then come the professional 
agitators, the tempters, and tell him 
that there is enough and more than 
enough for everybody, and that he has 
too little only because landed gentle- 
men, fandholess, bankers, mannfac- 
turers, railway proprietors, shopkeepers, 
haye too much, Is it strange that the 
poor man should be deluded, and 
should eagerly sign such a etition as 
this? The inequality with which 
wealth is distributed forces itself on 
everybody's notice. It is at once per- 
ceived by the tye. The reasons which 
irrefragably prove this inequality to 
be necessary to the wellbeing of all 
classes are not. equally obvious. Our 
honest working man has not received 


such an education as enables him to 
understand that the utmost distress 
that he has ever known is prosperity, 
when compared with the distress which 
he would have to endure if there were 
a single month of general anarchy and 
plunder, But-you Say, it is not the fault 
of the labourer that ho is not well edu- 


y|cated. Most true. * It isnot his fault, 


h hi no share in the 
fault, he will, if you are foolish enough 


Power in the 
state, have a very large share of the 


that, if the 


Ice that, if we let 
them have it, they will use it to our 
ruin and theiy Own? Tt is not neces- 
Sary now to 


ingnire whether, with uni- 


versal education, we could safely have 
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universal suffrage. What we are 
usked to do isto give universal suf- 
frage before there is: universal educa- 
tion. Haye I any unkind feeling to- 
wards these poor people? No more 
than Ihave to a sick friend who im- 
plores me to give him a glass of iced 
water which the physician has forbid- 
den. No more than a humane col- 
lector in India has to those poor pea- 
sants who in a season of scarcity crowd 
round the granuries and beg with tears 
find piteous gestures that the doors 
may be opened and the rice distributed. 
I would not give the draught of water, 
because I know that it would be poison. 
I would not give up the ‘keys of the 
granary, because I know that, by doing 
so, I should turn a scarcity into a fa- 
mine. And in the same way I would not 
yield to the importunity of multitudes 
who, exasperated by sufferingand blinded 
by ignorance, demand with wild vehe- 
mence the liberty to destroy themselves. 

But it is said, You must, not attach 
so much importance t6 this petition. 
It is very foolish, no doubt, and dis- 
graceful to the author, be he who he 
may. But you must not suppose that 
those who signed it approve of it. 
They have merely put their names or 
their marks without weighing the sensg 
of the document which they sub- 
scribed. Surely, Sir, of all reasons 
that ever were given for receiving a 
petitign with peculiar honors, the 
strangest is that it expresses senti- 
ments diametrically opposed to the 
real sentiments of those who have 
signed it. And itis a not less strange 
reason for giving men supreme power 
in a state that they sign politicalamani- 
festoes of the highest importance with- 
out taking the trouble to” know what 
the contents are. But how is it pos- 
sible for us to belieye that, if the pe- 
titioners had the power which they 
demand, they would not use it as they 
threaten? Ruring a long course of 
years, numerous speakers and writers, 
some of them’ignorant, others dis- 
honest, have been constantly repre- 
senting the Government as able to do, 
and bound to do, things which no 
Government can, without great injury 
to the country, attempt to do. Every 
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man of sense knows that the people 
support the Government. But the 
colin of the Chartist philosophers 
is that it is the business of the Goyern- 
ment tosupport the people. It is sup- 
posed by many that our rulers pos- 
Sess, somewhere or other, an inex- 
panauible storehouse of all the neces- 
sariés and conveniences of life, and, 
from mere hardheartedness, refuse to 
distribute the contents of this Maga- 
zine among the poor. We have all of 
us read speeches and tracts in which it 
seemedito be taken for granted that 
we who sit here. haye the power Of 
working miracles, of sending a shower 
of manna on the West Riding, of 
striking the earth and furnishing all 
the towns of Lancashire with abundance 
of pure water, of feeding all the cotton- 
spinners and weavers who ure out of 
work with five loaves and two: fishes, 
There is not a working man who has 
not heard harangues und read news- : 
papers in which these follies’ are 
taught. And do you believe that as 
soon as you give the working men‘ab- 
solute and irresistible power they will 
forget all this? Yes, Sir, absolute and 
irresistible power. “I'he Charter would 
give them no less. In every consti- 
tuent belly Seronehout the empire the 
working men will, if we grant the 
prayer of this petition, be an irre- 
sistible majority. In every constituent 
body capital will be placed at the feet 
of labour; knowledge will be borne 
down by ignorance; and is it possible 
to doubt what'the result must be’? The 
honorable Member for Bath and the 
honorable Member for Rochdale are 
now considered as very democratic 
members of Parliament. They would 
occupy a very different position in a 
House of Commons elected by uni- 
versal suffrage, if they succeeded in 
obtaining seats. They would, I be- 
lieve, honestly oppose every attempt 
torob the public creditor. They would 
manfully say, “Justice and the public 
good require that this'sum of thirt 
millions a year should be paid; and 
they would immediately be reyil&d as 
aristocrats, monopolists, oppressors of 
the poor, defenders of old abuses, And 
as toland, is it possible to believe that 
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the millions who have been so lon; 
and loudly told that the land is their 
estate, and is wrongfully kept om 
them, should not, when they have su- 
preme power, use that- power to en- 
foree what they think their rights ?, 
What could follow but one vast spolia- 
tion? One vast spoliation! hat 
would be bad enough. That would be 
the greatest calamity that ever fell on 
> our country. Yet would that a single 
vast spoliation were the worst! No, 
Sir; in the lowest deep there would be 
t lower deep. The first spoliation 
would not be the last. How could it? 
All the causes which had produced the 
first spoliation would still operate. They 
would operate more powerfully than 
hefore. The distress would be. far; 
greater than before. The fences which 
now protect property would all have 
been broken through, levelled, swept 
.away. The new proprietors would 
have no title to show to anything that 
they heid except recent robbery. With 
what face then could they complain of 
being robbed? What would be the 
end of these things? Our experience, 
God be praised, dees not enable us’ to 
preditt it with certainty. We can only 
guess. My guess is that we should 


see something more horrible “han can | {i 


be imagined—something like the siege 
of Jerusalem on & fur larger scale. 
There qwotld be many millions of 
human beings, crowded in a narrow’ 
Space, deprived of all those resources 
which alone had made .it possible for 
them to exist in so narrow a space ;) 
trade gone; manufactures gone;. credit 
gone. What could they do but fight 
for the mere sustenance of nature, and 
tear each other to Pieces; till famine. 
and. pestilence following in the train 
of famine, came.to turn the terrible 
“commotion initoa more terrible repose? 
The best event, the very best event, 
that L can anticipate—and what must 
the state of things ‘be; if an English- 
man and a Whig calls Such ‘an event. 
the very best ?—the very best event, I 
Be i T can anticipate is that out of 
tide Strong military despo- 
feat 'Y arise, and» that the sword, 
my .tasped by’ some rough: hand, 
may §iVe 4 sort of protection to the | 
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miserable wreck of all that immense 
prosperity and glory. But, as to the 
noble institutions under whieh our 
country has made such progress in 
liberty, in wealth, in knowledge, in 
arts, do not deceive yourselves into 
the belief that we should ever see them 
again. We should never see them 
again. We should not deserve to see 
them. All those nations which envy 
our greatness would insult our down- 
fall, 4 downfall which would be all our 
own work; and the history of our 
calamities would be told thus: Eng- 
land had institutions which, though 
imperfect, yet contained within them- 
selyes the means of remedying every 
imperfection; those institutions her 
‘legislators wantonly and madly threw 
away; nor could they urge in their ex- 
cuse even the wretched plea that they 
were deceived by false promises; for, 
in the very petition with the prayer of 
which they were weak enough to com- 
ply, they were told, in the plainest 
terms, that public ruin would be the 
effect of their compliance. ’ 
Thinking thus, Sir, I will oppose, 
with every faculty which God has 
given me, every motion which directly 
or indirectly tends to the granting of 
niversal suffrage. This motion, I 
think, tends that'way. If any gentle- 
nian here is prepared to vote for wni- 
versal suffrage with a full yiew of all 
the consequences of universal stiffrage 
as they are set forth in this petition, 
lie acts with perfect consistency in 
Yoting for this motion. But, I must 
say, I heard with some surprise tho 
honorable baronet ‘the Member ‘for 
Leicester* say that, though he utterly 
disapproves f the petition, though he 
thinks of it just as I do, he wishes the 
petitioners to be heard at the bar in 
explanation of their opinions, I con- 
ceive that their opinions are quite suffi- 
ciently explained already ; and to such 
opinions I am not dispostd to pay any 
extraordinary mark of Tespect. Ishall 
give a clear and “conscientious vote 
against the motion of the honorable - 
Member for F; insbury ; and I conceive 
that the petitioners will have much 


* Sir John Easthope, 
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in of my open ree ber for Northampton has made 

peters oan The fhe motion in the Governor General's 
honorable Member, who tries to pro; | absence. Does ‘the honorable gentle- 
pitiate them by consenting to hear man mean that this House is to be 
their oratory, but has fully made up |‘interdicted from ever considerinig in 
his mind not to comply -with their what manner Her Majesty's: Asiatic 
demands subjects, a hundred millions in num- 
her, cre governed? And how can we 
consider how, they are governed with- 
out considering the congue ce him who 
i is governing them? And how can we 

A SPEECH ; consider ate conduct of him ee He 
DELIVERED IX THE HOUSE oF Commons ON | soyernin; them, except in hi ab- 
THE OTH OF MARCH 1843, cone? Ties my own nee Tcan say 

On the ninth of March 1843, Mr. Vernon for, myself, and I may, I doubt’ not, 
pa pleads ee Northampton, made say, for my right honorable friend the 
ee That the eee havihg regard tothe| Member for, Northampton, that we 


high and important functions of the Go- both of us wish, with all our hearts 
werner iene pends the cae cha and souls, that we were discussing this 
tacter of the native population, ani e enwrtel hy 
Foie Measures of the Court of “Directors | (uestion in the presence of Lord Ellen: 
for discontinuing any seeming sanction to| borough. Would to heaven, Sir, for 
paola is Lord eee oe ee tae the the sake of the credit of England, and 
the General Orders of the sixtesuth cf No. | Of the interests of India, that the noble 
vember 1842, and in addressing the letter lord were at, this moment under_our 
of athe enn isatelo a the jstlatse Nprnees, gallery! But, Sir, if there be uny Gp- 
ani le of India, ig the restor. - é 
tion of tie gates of a coniple to Somnauth, | Vetnor who has no’ xight to complain of 
is unwise, indecorons, and reprehensible.” remarks made on him in’ his absence, 

ans a een, oes s of ae itis that Governor who, forgetting all 

loard of ont oppos ion. uy = * 

a Me Ein Br aoe denn, nate ir 
made, » < 

The motion ‘was rejected by 242 votes to| who serve the State are changed, the’ 
Mr. Spi 


State shdild preserve its identity, in- 
Ie the practice of the Honorable gen- 


serted in a public proclatuation reflec- 
tions on his, predecessor, a predecessor» 
tleman,the Secretary of the Board of of whom, ‘on the present Occasion, I 
Control, had been in accordance with | will onl: say that shis. conduct had 
his precepts, if he had not, after ex-| deserved a very different return, T 
‘orting us to confine ourselves strictly |am confident that no enemy of Lord 
to the subject. before us, rambled far Auckland, if Lordy Auckland has an 
from that subject, I should: have re- enemy in the House, will deny that, 
frained from ‘all digression, For in|whatever faults he may have com- 
truth there is abundance to Be said mitted, he was faultless with respect 
touching both the substance and the| to Lord Ellenborgugh. No brother 
style of this Proclamation, I cannot, | could haye laboured more assiduously 
however, leave the honorable gentle-|for the interests andthe honor of 5 
Boy peroration entirely unnoticed, brother than Lord Auckland laboured 
But LT assure him that T ‘do not mean | to facilitate Lord Ellenborough’s ardu- 
to wander from. the question before us ous task, to prepare for Lord Ellen. 
0 tance!or for any long| borough’ the means of obtaining suo. _ 
time. ; >, -, cess and glory, And what wag the 
I cannot’ but wonder, Sir, that ‘he | requital? “A “proclamation by Lord 
who has, on this, a8 on former occa. Ellenborough, stigmatizing {hq “con- 
sions, exhibited so much ability and| duct of Lord Auckland. d, Sir 
acuteness, should haye Sravely repre-| since the honorable -Sentleman the 
sented its a ground (of) complaint |Secrefaryhot ‘the Board of Control} 
that my right honorable friend the|has thought fit to divert. the debate 
E 
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Lwish to know is, whether any mem-|to lower the chai 
‘ber of the Government, or of the Court the 


Governor’ General could not 


the honorable gentleman th 


of the Board of Control assures us that, 
“when the proclamation Wag drawn up, 
the Governor General did know that 
the pri What is the 
inevitable consequence? It is this, that 


his proclamation because Lord Auck- 
Jand’s manifesto again: 
Was dated on the first 
believe that Lord Ellen 
to make the contrast 
suceess and 
ote Strikin, 
of this pal; is childi ‘ 

he sates try, this childish, triumph, 


chiefly depends the h: 
hundred millions of human beings. I 
might say mnch about the financial 
committee which he appointed in the 
hope of finding out blunders of his 
predecessor, 
out no blunders except his own, But 


the question before us demands our 
attention, 


lenborough were called in 

i given an impartial 
professors of different 
straining unjustifiable 


‘ange against Lord 
Ite 


has insulted 
ntry and the 
the Queen’s 
to pay honor 
d this the right honor- 
he Secretary of the 
calls a trivial charge, 
ery grave charge. Her 


religion 
Asiatic su}; 
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Majesty is the ruler of a larger heathen 
population than the world ever saw 
collected under the sceptre of a Chris- 
tian sovereign since the days of the 
Emperor Theodosius. ,What the con- 
duet of rulers in such circumstances 
ought to be is one of the most im- 
portant moral questions, one of the 
most importanf political questions, that 
it is’ possible to conceive. There are 
Subject to the British rule in Asia a 
hundred millions of people who do not 

ofess the Christian faith, The Ma- 
faunas are a minority: but- their 
importance is much more than pro- 
portioned to their number: for they 
are an united, a zealous°an ambitious, 
a warlike class, The great majority 
of the population of India consists of 
idolaters, blindly attached to doctrines 
and rites which, considered merely 
With reference to the temporal in- 
terests of mankind, are in the highest 
degree pernicious, In no part of the 
world has a religion eve? existed more 
unfavourable to the moral and intellec- 
tual health of our race. The Brah- 
minical mythology is so absurd that it 
necessarily debases every mind which 
receives it as truth; and with this 


absurd mythology is bound up an 


“absurd system of physics, an absurd 
geography, an absurd astronomy. Nor 
is this form of Paganism more favour- 
able to’ art than to science. Through 
the whole Hindoo Pantheon you will 
Jook in vain for anything resembling 
those beautiful and majestic fornis 
which stood in the shrinés of ancient 
Greece. All is hideous, and gro- 
tesque, and ignoble, As this super- 
stition is of all superstitions the most 
urational, and of all supefstipions the 
most inelegant, so is it of all supersti- 


‘tions the most immoral, Emblems of 
vice are objects of public worship. 


Acts of vice are acts of public wor- 
ship. The courtesans are as much a 
part of the establishment of the temple, 
as much ministers of the goq as the 
priests. Orimes against life, orimes 
against property, are not only ‘per- 
mitted but enjoined by this “odious 
theology. But for our interference 
human yictims would still he offered 
to the Ganges, and the widow would 
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Stile)be laid on the pile yith the corpse 
of her husband, and burned alive by 
her own children. It is by the gom- 
mand and under the especial protec- 
tion’ of one of the most powerful god- 
desses that the Thugs join themselves 
to the unsuspecting traveller, make 
frienls with him, slip the noose round 
his neck, plunge their knives in his 
eyes, hide him th the earth, and divide 
his money and baggage. I have read 
many examinations of Thugs; and I 
particularly remember an altercation 
which took place between tio of those . 
wretches in the presence of an English 
officer. One Thug reproached the other 
for having been so irreligious as to 
spare the life of a traveller when the 
omens indicated that their patroness 
required a victim. ‘“ How could you 
let him go? How can you expect the 
goddess to protect us if -you disobey 
her commands? That is one of your 
North country heresies.” Now, Sty, it 
is a difficult matter to detertnine in 
what way Christian rulers ought to 
deal with such superstitions as these. 
We might have acted as the Spaniards 
acted in the New World. We might 
haye attempted to introduce our own 
religion by force. We might have sent 
missionaries’ among the nativeseat the 
public charge. We might have held 
out hopes of public employment to 
converts, and have imposed civil dis- 
abilities on Mahometans and Pagans. 
But we did none of these things ; and 
herein we judged wisely. Our duty, 
as rilers, was to preserve strict neu- 
trality on all questions merely reli- 
gious: and I am not aware that we 
have ever swerved from strict neu- 
trality for the purpose of making pro- 
selytes to our own faith. But we have, 
Tam sorry to say, sometimes deviated 
from the right path in the opposite 
direction. Some Englishmen, who have 
held high office in India, seem to have 
thought that the only religion which 
was hot entitled to toleration and to 
respect was Christianity. They re- 
garded every Christian missionaryavith 
extreme jealousy and disdain 3 and the: 
suffered the most atrocious eri y. 


ffe V rimes, if 
enjoined by the Hindoo superstition 
to be perpetrated in open day. It is 


K2 
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table to think how long afte; of 
ee Sistine Seneca Suttee. 


rd William Bentinck abolished the 
a Shortly afterwards the Home 


i and| Goyernment sent out to Calcutta the 
et ae Fee tha cil rasgintattes important and valuable despatch to 
F fered ihe, practices of infanticide which reference has been repeatedly 
and Suttee to continue unchecked. We | made in the course oes Sarat 
‘decorated the temples of the false gods. | That despatch jon ie e pee 
We provided the dancing girls We|I was then at the Board of Control, 


gilded ‘and painted the images to which | and can attest the fact,—with his own 


our ignorant subjects bowed down. We|hand. One parograph, the sixty-seeond, 


repaired and embellished the car under|is of the 


ighest moment. I know 


ich crazy devotees) that paragraph so well that I could 
Eee teases! a Sagal to} repeat it word for word. It contains 


ards 
tbe crushed to death. We sent gu: 

to escort pilgrims to the places 
See Werctually made obla- 


of worship. W u 
tions at the shrines of idols. A 
vas considered, and is still considered, 


some prejudiced Anglo-Indians of 
we old tical as profound policy, I 
‘believe that there never was so shal- 
low, so senseless a policy. We gained 
We lowered ourselves 

in the eyes of those whom we meant to 
We led them to believe that 

wwe attached no importance to the dif- 
ference between Christianity and hea- 


nothing by it. 


flatter. 


in short compass an entire code of 
regulations'for the guidance of British 
functionaries in matters relating to the 


All this | idolatry of Ifdia. ‘The orders of the 


, |Home Government were express, that 

the arrangements of the temples should 
be left entirely to the natives, A 
certain discretion was of course left 
to the local authorities as to the time 
and manner of dissolving that connec- 
tion which had long existed between 
the English Government and the Brah- 
minical superstition. But the prin- 


ciple was laid down in the clearest 
thenism, . Yet how vast that difference 


is! I altogether ebstain from alludin, 


manner. This was in February 1833. 


ig |In the year 1838 another despatch 
to topics which belong to divines, ‘T| was sent, which referred to the sixty- 
speak merely as a politician anxious | second paragraph in Lord Glenelg’s 
for the, morality and the temporal well- fdespatch, and enjoined the Indian Go- 
being pf society. And, so speaking, I) vernment'to observe the rules contained 
say that to countenance the Brahmi-|in that paragraph. Again, in the year 
nical idolatry, and to discountenance 1841, precise orders were stht out 
that religion which has done so much | on the same subject, orders which 
to promote justice, and mercy, and 


freedom, and arts, 
good government, und do 


rors of war, which has raised women 


. and sciences, and 


mestic happi-| purpose of disobeying th 
ness, which has struck off the ate Point oat a 


the slave, which has mitigated the hor- 


Lord Ellenborough seems 


to me to 
have studied carefully for t 


m point by 


point, and in the most direct manner, 


You murmur: but only 


ders. of- the Directors so tt the 
Taisec orders of. the Directors an, 

from servants and playthings into com- proclamggion of the Goyer; ete 
panions and friends, is to commit hich 


treason against humanity and ciyili- 
sation, 

Gradually a better system sras intro- 
duced. A great man whom we have 
lately lost, Lord Wellesley, led the 


way. He prohibited the immolation 
of female chi 
most 


to the gratitud 


le of his country. In the|that he -h ; a 
year 1813 Parliament pave new facili- ross disobedience, ee ee aro 
ms who were desirous | that whic h 


ties to perso; 


to proceed to India as missionaries, 


dren; and this was the| Now, Sir 
“unquestionable of all his titles | bring 


: nor General, 
The orders are, distinctly and posi- 
tively, that the British fi 
in India shall have i 
the temples of the Natives, shall make 
Cea to ved temples, shall not 
orate those ' 
any military fee Hall none, 


’h was forbidden in the strong- 
est terms by those: from whom his 


he express” 
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power is derived. The Home Govern- 
mens says, Do not interfere in the 
concerns of heathen temples. Is it 
denied that, Lord Ellenborough has 
interfered in the concerns of a heathen 


temple? “The Home Government says, | 


Make no presents to heathen temples. 
‘Tsit denied that Lord Ellenborough has 
proclaimed to‘all the world his inten- 
tion to make a present to a heathen 
temple? ‘The Home Government says, 
Do not decorate heathen temples. Is 
it denied that Lord Ellenborough has 
proclaimed to all the world his inten- 
tion to decorate a heathen temple? 
The Home Government says, Do not 
send troops to do honex to heathen 
temples. Is it denied that Lord 
Ellenborough sent a body of. troops 
to escort these gates to a heathen tem- 
ple? To be sure, the honorable gen- 
tleman the Secretary of the Board of 
Control tries to get rid of this part 
of the case in rather a whimsical man- 
ner, He says that jt is impossible 
to believe that, by sending troops to 
escort the gates, Lord Ellenborough 
can haye meant to pay any mark 
of respect to an idol. And why? 
Because, says the honorable gentle- 
a the Court of Directors had given 

ositive orders that troops should not 
be employed to pay marks of respect 
to idols. Why, Sir, undoubtedly, if 
it is to be taken for granted that Lord 
Ellenborough is a perfect man, if-all 
our reasonings are to proceed on the 
supposition that he cannot do wrong, 
then I admit the force of the honor- 
able gentleman’s argument. But it 
seems to me a strange and dangerous 
thing to infer a man’s innocence merely 
from the flagrancy of hig guilt. It 
is cértain that the Home authorities 
ordered the Governor General not to 
employ the troops in the service of 
atemple. Itis certain that Lord Ellen- 
borough employed the troops to escort 
a trophy, an eblation, which he sent 
to the restored temple of Somnauth. 
Yes, the restored temple of Somnauth. 
Those are his lordship’s words, ‘They 
have given rise to some disenssion, and 
seem not to be understood by everybody 
in the same sense, We all know that 
this temple is in ruins. 1 am confident 
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Yha{\ Lord Ellenborough knew it to be 
jn.iuins, and that his intention was 
to rebuild it at the public charge. 
That is the obvious meaning of his 
swords. But, as this meaning is so mon- 
Strous that nobody here can venture 
to defend it, his friends pretend that” 
he balieved the temple to have been 
already restored, and that he had no 
thought of being himself the restorer. 
How can I believe this? How can I 
believe that, when he issued this pro- 
clamation, he knew nothing about the 
state of the temple to which he pro- 
posed to make an offering of such im- 
portance? He evidently knew that it 
had once been in ruins; or he would 
not have called it the restored temple. 
Why am I to suppose that he imagined 
it to have been rebuilt? He had peo- 
ple about him who knew it, well, and 
who could have told him that it was in 
ruins still. To say that he was not 
aware that it was in ruingis to say that 
he put forth this proclamation®yithout 
taking the trouble to ask a single ques- 
tion of those who were close at hand 
and were perfectly competent to give 
him information. Why, Sir, this de- 
fence is itself an accusation. I defy the 
honorable gentleman the Secretary of 
the Boar@ of Control, I defy all hu- 
man ingenuity, to get his lordship ~ 
clear off from both the horns of this 
dilemma. Either way, he richly de- 
serves a parliamentary censure. Hither 
he published this proclamation in the 
recklessness of utter ignorance without 
making the smallest inquiry; or else 
he, an English and a Christian Gover- 
nor, meant to build a templé to a _hea- 
then god at the publie charge, in direct 
defiance of the contimands of his official 
superiors. Turn and twist the matter 
which way you will, you can make 
nothing else of it. The stain is like 
the stain on Blue Beard’s key; in the 
nursery tale. As soon as you havo 
scoured one side clean, the spot comes 
out on the other. 

_So much for the first charge, the 
charge of disobedience. It is «fully 
made out: but it is not the heaviest 
charge which I bring against Lord 
Ellenborough. I charge him with 
having done that which, even if it had 
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een, as it was, strictly forbi ert] 
a ee ‘ham authorities, it would 
still haye been a high crime to do. 
He ought to have known, without any 
instructions from Home i Sate 
his duty not to take part in 
among “his false religionS)of the atts 
that it was his duty, in his offici 
character, to show no parka prefers 
of those religions, 
offer a Perea insult to any. But, 
Sir, he has paid unseemly homage to 
one of those religions ; he has, grossly 
insulted another; and he has selected 
as the object of his homage the yery 
worst and most degrading of those Te- 
ligions, and as the object of his in- 
sults.the best and purest of them. The 
homage was paid to Lingamism. The 
insult was offered to Mahometanism. 
Lingamism is not merely idolatry, 
but idolatry in its most pernicious’ 
form. ‘The honorable gentleman the 
Secretary of, the Board of Control 
seemed vo think that he had achieved 
@ great victory when he had made 
out that his lordship's devotions had 
been paid, not to Vishnu, but to Siva, 
Sir, Vishnu is the preserving Deity of 
the Hindoo Mythology; Siva is the 
destroying Deity; and, as fur as I 
have any preference for oné of your 
Governor General's gods over another, 
T confess that my own tastes would 
lead me to prefer the preserving to the 
destroying power.. ‘Yes, Sir; the tem- 
ple of Somnauth was sacred to Siva; 
and the honorable gentleman cannot but 
know by what emblem Siva is Tepre- 
sented, and with what Tites he ig 
adored. I will say no more. The Go- 
vernor General, Sir, is in Some degree 
protected by the Very magnitude of 
his offence. I am ashamed to name 
those things to which he is not ashamed 
to pay public reverence, 
destruction, whose images and whose 
Worship it would be @ violation of de- 
ceney to describe, is selected as the 
object of homage. 
insult is selected a religion which has 


scribes the worship of images. The 
duty of our Soycramat Berens) 

take no in the disputes etween 
Hance sradal idolaters. But, if 
our, Government does take a oO 
there cannot be a doubt that Maho- 
metanism is.entitled ‘to the preference, 
Lord Ellenborough is of a different 
opinion. He takes away the gates from 
a Mahometan mosque, and solemnly 
offers them as a gift to a Pagan tem« 
ple. Morally, this is a crime, Poli- 
tically, it is a blunder, Nobody who 
knows anything of the Mahometans of 
India can doubt that this affront to 
their faith will excite their fiercest, 


indignation. “Their susceptibility on- 


such points is extreme, Some of the 
most serious disasters that have ever 
befallen usin India haye been caused, 
by that susceptibility, Remember what 
happened at Vellore in 1806, and more 
recently at Bangalore, The mutiny of 
Vellore was caused by a slight shown 
to the Mahometan turban 3 the mutin: 
of Bangalore, by disrespect said to 
haye been shown to a Mahometan place 
of worship. If a Governor General 
had been induced by his zeal for Chris- 
tianity to offer any affront to a mosqne 
held in high veneration by Mussul- 
‘mans, I should think that he had been 
guilty of indiscretion such as proved him 
to be unfit forhis post, But to affront 
& mosque of peculiar dignity, not 
from ‘zeal for Christianity, but for 
the sake of this loathsome god of 
destruction, is nothing short of mad. 
hess. Some temporar opularit; 
Lord Ellenborough may a ana Ea 
in some quarters. I hear, and I can well 
believe, that some bigoted Hindoos 
have hailed this Proclamation with 
delight, and haye begun to entertain a 
hope that the British Government is 
about to take their Worship under its 
peculiar protection. But how long will 
that hope last?’ I presume that the 
right henorable Baronet*the First Lord 
of the Treas 


borrewed 


- wUry does not mean’ to 
suffer India to bo overned on Brah- 
minical principles, I presume that he 
will not allo; 


Ww the public revenue to 


be expended in Tebuilding temples, 
a aEntte idols, and hiring courtesans, 


Ve No doubt that there is already 


rr 
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on the way to India such an admoni- 
tion as will prevent Lord Ellenborough 
from persisting in the course on which 
he has.entered. The consequence will 
be that the exultation of the Brahmins 
will end in mortification and anger. 
See then of what a complication of 
faults the Governor General is guilty. 
In order to curry favour with the Hin- 
doos he has offered an inexpiable insult 
to the Mahometans; und now, in order 
to quiet the English, he is forced to 
disappoint and disgust the Hindoos, 
But, apart from the irritating effect 
which these transactions must produce 
on every part of the native population, 
is it no evil to have this continual 
wavering and changing? ‘This is not 
the only case in which Lord Ellen- 
borough has, with great pomp, an- 
nounced intentions which he has not 
been able to carry into effect. It is 
his lordship’s habit. He put forth a 
notification that his Durbar was to 
be honored by the pregence of Dost 
Mahomed. Then came a notification 
that Dost Mahomed would not make 
his appearance there. In the procla- 
mation which we are now considering 
his lordship announced to all the princes 
of India his resolution to set up these 
gates at Somnauth. The gates, it isq 
now universally admitted, will not be 
set up there, All India will see that 
the Goyernor General has changed his 
mind. The change may be imputed 
to mere fickleness and levity. It may 
be imputed to the disapprobation with 
which his conduct has been regarded 
here. In either case he appears in a 
light in which‘ it is much to be de- 
plored that 2 Governor General should 
appear; i 

So much for the serious side of this 
business; and now for the ludicrous 
side. Even in our gnirth, however. 
there is sadness; for it is no light 
thing that he who represents the Bri- 
tish nation indndia should be a jest to 
the people of India. We have some- 
times sent them governors whom they 


loved. and sometimes governors whom 


they feared; but they neyer before had 


a goyernor at whom they laughed. 
Now, however, they laugh; and how 
ean we blame them for laughing, when 


aJl Jjurope and all America are laugh- 
ing ‘too? You see, Sir, that the gen- 
tlemen opposite cannot keep their 
countenances. And no wonder, Was 
such a State paper ever seen in our 
language before? And what is the 
plea set up fonall this bombast? Why, 
the hgnorable gentleman the Secretary 
of the Board of Control brings down to 
the House some translations of Persiun 
letters from native princes. Such let- 
ters, as everybody knows, are written 
in a most absurd and turgid style. 
The honorable gentleman forces'us to 
hear a good deal of this detestable 
rhetoric ; and then he asks why, if the 
secretaries of the Nizam and the King 
of Oude use all these tropes and hyper- 
boles, Lord Ellenborough: should not 
indulge in the same sort of eloquence? 
The honorable gentleman might as well 
ask why Lord Ellenborough should not 
sit cross-legged, why he should not let, 
his beard grow to his waist, why he 
should not weara turban, why hashsuld 
not hang trinkets all about his person, 
why he should not ride about Calcutta 
ona horse jingling with bells and glitter- 
ing with false pearls. The native princes 
do these things; anil why should not 
he? Why, Sir, simply because he is 
not a native prince, but an English 
Governor General. When the people” 
of India see a Nabob or a Rajah in all 
his gaudy finery, they bow to him with 
a certain respect. They know that the 
splendour of his garb indicates supe- 
riorrank and wealth. ButifSir Charles 
Metcalfe had so bedizened himself, they 
would have thought that he was out of 
his wits. They are not such fools as 
the honorable gentleman take them for. 
Simplicity is not their fashion. But 
they understand and respect the sim- 
plicity of our fashions. Our plain 
clothing commands far more reverence 
than all the jewels which the most 
tawdry Zemindar wears; and our plain 
language carries with it far more weight, 
than the florid diction of the most in- 
genious Persian scribe. The plain lan- 
guage and the plain clothing are inse_ 
parably associated in the minds of our 
subjects with eraser knowledge, with 
superior energy, with superior veracity, . 
with all the high and conmantine 
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ualities which erected, and which ptill 
Seine our empire. Sir, if, as'the 
speech of the honourable gentleman 
the Secretary of the Board of Control 
seems to indicate, Lord Ellenborough 
has adopted this style on principle, if 
it be his lordship’s deliberate inten- 
tion.to mimic, in his State paper, the 
Asiatic modes of thought and expres- 
sion, that alone would be a reason for 
recalling him. But the*honorable gen- 
tlethan is mistaken in thinking that this 
roclamation is in the Oriental taste. 
it bears no resemblance to the very bad 
Oriental compositions which he has 
read to us, nor to any other Oriental 
compositions that I ever saw. It is 
neither English nor Indian. It is not 
original, however; and I will tell the 
House where the Governor General 
found his models. He hag oRey 
been studying the rants of tht Frenc 
Jacobins during the period of their 
ascendancy, the Carmagnoles of the 
Convention, the proclamations issued 
by the Directory and its Proconsuls: 
and he has been seized with a desire 
to imitate those compositions. The 
pattern which he Seems to have espe- 
cially Fevposenito himself is the rhodo- 
montade in which it was announced 
that the modern Gauls were farchin 
to Rome in order to avenge the fate of 
lumnorix and Vercingetorex, Every- 
ody remembers those lines in which 
Teyolutionary justice is described by 
Mr. Canning :— } 
“Not ij 
wa British courts who takes her 


The dawaling bat i 
But firm, ane wuice dangling in her rand ; 


Tn the same spirit ang in the same 
style our Governor General has pro- 
claimed his intention to Tetaliate on 
the Mussulmans beyond the mountains 
the insults which their aneestors, eight 

undred years ago, offered to the idola- 
try of the Hindoos. To do justice to 
the Jacobins, however, I must, Say that 


they had an excuse which was wanting 
to the noble lord, The revolution had 
made almost, 


4S great a change in lite- 
rary tastes as jy Political institutions. 
The old masters o¢ French eloquence 


| ‘Chatham and his son, 


had shared the fute of the old states 
and of the old . parliaments. The 
highest posts in the administration 
were filled by persons who had no ex- 
perience of affairs, who in the general 
confusion had raised themselves by au- 
dacity and quickness of natural parts, 
uneducated men, or half edueated men, 
who had no notion that the style in 
which they had heard the heroes and 
villains of tragedies declaim on the 
Stage was not the style of real warriors 
and statesmen. But was it for an Eng- 
lish gentleman, a man of distinguished 
abilities and cultivated mind, a mah 
who had sate Many years in parlia- 
ment, and filled some of the highest 
posts in the State, to copy the produc- 
tions of such a school? 

But, it is said, what does it matter if 
the noble lord has written a foolish 
thapsody which is neither prose nor 
verse? “Is affected phraseology « sub- 
Ject for parliamentary censure? What 
great ruler cay be named who has not 
committed errors much more Serious 
than the’ penning of a few sentences 
of turgid nonsense ? 
sounds’plausible. It is quite true that 
very eminent men, Lord Somers, for 
example, Sir Robert’ Walpole, Lord 
all committed 
faults which did much moro harm than 


any fault of style can do. But I beg 
the House.to ob: 


which produces 


a8 committed 
Public trust. 
Tuitous error 


he publi 
war with Spain. + But, es Eee 


tl 
when he marched his © other hand, 


them i 
with cockle-shells, anes 
to be plited in the Capitol as trophies 
of his fonquests, did no great harm to 
anybody; but 


h ~¥ 1@ surely proved that 
| was quite incapablé of governing 
an’ empire, Myr, Pitt's expedition to 


This, I admit, © 


a 
. 
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Quiberon was most ill judged, and 
ended in defeat and disgrace. Yet Mr. 
Pitt was a statesman of a yery high 
order, On the other hand, such ukases 
as those by which the Emperor Paul 
used to regulate the dress of the people 
of Petersburg, though they caused. 
much less misery than the slaughter 
at Quiberon, proved that the Emperor 
Paul could not safely be trusted with 
spower over his fellow-creatures. One 
day hoe forbade the wearing of panta- 
loons. Another day he forbade his 
subjects to comb their hair over their 
foreheads. Then he proscribed round 
hats. A young Englishman, the son of 
a merchant, thought to eyade this decree 
by going about the city in a hunting 
cap Then came outan edict which made 
it penal to wear on the head a round 
thing such as the English merchant's 
son wore. Nov, Sir, I say that, when 
Lexamine the substance of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s proclamation, and consider 
all the consequences which that paper 
is likely to produce, I am forced to say 
that he has committed a grave moral 
and political offence. "When I examine 
the style, I see that he has committed 
an act of eccentric folly, much of the 
same kind with Caligula’s campaign 
against the cockles, and with the Em? 
peror Paul’s ukase against round hats, 
Consider what an extravagant self- 
confidence, what a disdain for the ex- 
amples of his great predecessors and 
for the opinions of the ablest and most 
experienced men who are now to be 
found in the Indian services, this 
strange document indicates, Surely it 
might have occurred to Lord» Ellen- 
borough that, if this kind of eloquence 
had betn likely to produge a fayour- 
able impression on the minds of Asia- 
ties, such Governors as Warren Hast- 
ings, Mr. Elphinstone, Sir Thomas 
Munro, and Sir Charles Metcalfe; men 
who were as familiar with the language 
and manners ef the native population 
of India 4s any man here can be with the 
language and manners of the French, 
would not have left the discovery to be 
made by a new comer who did not 
know any Eastern tongne, Surely, too, 
it might have occurred to the noble 
lord that, before he put forth such a 
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rétlamation, he would do well to ask 
some person -who knew India inti- 
mately what the effect both on the 
Mahometans and Hindoos was likely 
to be, I firmly believe that the Go- 
‘vernor General either did not ask ad- 
Vice or-actediin direct opposition to 
advise. Mr. Maddock was with his 
lordship as acting Secretary. Now I 
know enough of Mr. Maddock to be 
quite certain that he never counselled 
the Governor General to publish such 
apaper. Iwill pawn my life that he 
either was never called upon to give 
an opinion, or that he gave an opinion 
adverse to the course which has been 
taken. No Governor General who was 
‘on good terms with the civil service 
would: have been, I may say, permitted 
to expose himself thus. Lord William 
Bentinck and Lord Auckland were, to 
be sure, the last men in the world to 
think of doing such a thing as this. 
But if either of those noble lords, at 
some unlucky moment whenshe was 


not quite himself, when his. mind Was . 


thrown off the balance by the pride and 
delight of an extraordinary success, 
had proposed to by forth such a pro- 
clamation, he woul 

from committing so great a mistake 
by the 1spectful but earnest remon- 
strances of those in whom he placed 
confidence, and who were solicitous for 
his honor. From the appearance of 
this proclamation, therefore, I. infer 
that the terms on which Lord Ellen- 
borough is with the civil servants of 
the Company are such that those ser- 
yants could not venture to offer him 
counsel when he most needed it, 

For these reasons, Sir, I think the 
nobleJord unfit for high public trust. 
Let us, then, consider the nature of the 
public trust which is now reposed in 
him. Are gentlemen aware that, even 
when he is at Caleutta, surrounded by 
his councillors, his single voice can 
carry any resolution concerning the 
executive administration against them. 
all? They can object: they can pro- 
test: they can record their opinions in 
writing, and can require him to'sive 
in writing his reasons for persisting in 
his own course: but the KS 


ey .€Y must then 
submit. On the most important ques- 


have been sayed . 


o 
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tions, on the question whether a fax") been their servant, who has served 


shall be declared, on the question 
whether a treaty shall be concluded, 
on the question whether the whole sys- 
tem of land revenue established in a 
great province shall be changed, his 
single vote weighs down the votes of 
all who sit at the Board with hinaThe 
right honorable Baronet opposite is a 
powerful minister, a more powerful 
minister than any that we have seen 
during many years, But I will yen- 
ture to say that his power over the 
people of England. is nothihg when 
compared, with the power which the 
Goyernor General possesses over the 
people of India, Such is Lord Ellen- 
borough’s power when he is with his 
council, and is to some extent held in 
check. But where is he now? He 
has given his council the slip. He is 
alone. He has near him no person 
who is entitled and’bound to offer ad- 
vice, asked or unasked : he asks no ad- 
vice? wid you cannot expect men to 

. outstep the strict line of their official 
duty by obtruding advice on a superior 
by whom it would be ungraciously re- 
eeived. The danger of haying a rash 
and flighty Governor General ig suffi- 
ciently serious, at the very best. But 
the danger of having such a Governor 
General up the country, eight or nine 
hundred miles from any person who 
has a right to remonstrate with him, is 
fearful indeed. Interests so vast, that 
the most sober language in which they 
can be described sounds hyperbolical, 
are entrusted to a single man; to a 
man who, whatever his parts may be, 
and they are doubtless considerable, 
has shown an indiscretion and teme- 
rity almost beyond°belief; to a man 
who has been only a few months in. 
India; to a man who takes no counsel 
with those who are well acquainted 
with India. 

“Teannot sit down without addressing 
myself to those Directors of the East 
India Company who are present. I 
exhort them to consider the heavy 
responsibility which rests on them. 
They have the power to recall Lord 

Menborough; and I trust that they 
will not hesitate to exercise that power. 
This is the advice of one who has 


them loyally, and who is still sincerely 
anxious for their credit and for the wel- 
fare of the empire of which they are 
the guardians. But if, from whatever 
cause, they are unwilling to recall the . 
noble lord, then I implore them to 
take care that he be immediately order- 
ed to return to Calcutta. Who can say 
what new freak we may hear of by the 
next mail? Iam quite confident that 
neither the Court of Directors nor 
Her Majesty's Ministers can look for- 
ward to the arrival of that mail with- 
out great uneasiness, Therefore Tsay, 
send Lord Ellenborough back to Cal- 
cutta, There it least he will find per- 
sons who have a right to advise him 
and to expostulate with him, and who 
will, [doubt not, have also the spirit 
to do so. It is something that he 
will be forced to record his reasons for 
what he does. It is something that ho 
will be forced to hear reasons against: 
his propositions, It is something that 
a delay, though only of twenty-four. 
hours, will be interposed between the 
first conception of a wild scheme and 
the execution, I am afraid that these 
checks will not be sufficient to’ pre- 
yent much eyil: but they are not ab- 
Solutely nugutory. I intreut the Direc- 
tors to consider in what a position they 
will stand if, in consequence of their 
neglect, some serious calamitysshould 
befall the country which is confided to 
their care. ‘I will only say, in con- 
clusion, that, if there be any use in 
having a Council of India, if it be not 
meant that the members of Council 
should ‘draw large salaries for doin 
nothing, if they are really appointe 
for the puupose of assisting Mind re- 
straining the Governor, it is to the 
last degree absurd that their powers 
should be in abeyance when there is a 
Governor who, of all the Governors 
that ever England sent to the East, 
stands most in need botle of assistunco 


and of restraint, i 


A SPEECH 

DELIVERED IN THE House oF COMMONS ON 
THE 19TH oy FEBRUARY 1844. Z 

On the thirteenth of February 1844, Lord 

John Russell moved for a Committee of the 

whole House to take into consideration the 

state of Ireland. After a discussion of nine 

nights the motion was rejected by 324 votes 
. to 225. On the fifth night of the debate 

the following Speech was made. 
Icaxnor refrain, Sir, from congratu- 
lating you and the House that I did 
not catch-your eye when I rose before. 
I should have been extremely sorry to 
have prevented any Irish member from 
addressing the House on a question so 
interesting to Ireland, but peculiarly 
‘sorry to have stood in the way of-the 
honorable gentleman who to-night 
pleaded the canse of his country with 
so much force and eloquence.* 

Iam sorry to say that I cannot re- 
concile it to my conscience to follow 
the advice which hus been just given 
me by my honorable friend ‘the Mem- 
ber for Pomfret, with ,all the autho- 
rity which, as he has reminded us, 
belongs to his venerable youth. I can- 
not at all agree with him in thinking 
that the wisest thing that we can do 
is to suffer Her Majesty’s Ministers to 
go on in their own way, seeing that 
the way in which they have long been! 
going on is an exceedingly bad one, I 
support the motion of my noble friend 
for these plain reasons. 

First, 1 hold that Ireland,is in a 
most unsatisfactory, indeed in a most 
dangerous, state. 

Secondly, I hold that for the state in 
which Ireland is Her Majesty's Minis- 
ters are in a great measure account- 
able, and that they have not shown, 
either as-legislators or as administra- 


-tors, that they are capable of remedy- 


ing the evils which they haye caused. 

' Now, Sir, if I make out these two 
propositions, it will follow that it is the 
constitutional right and duty of the 
representatives of the nation to in- 
terfore; and I conceive that my noble 
friend, by moving for a Committee of 
the whole House, has Proposed’ a mode 
of interference which is both parlia- 
mentary and convenient, 


* Mr. J. O’Brien. 
+ Mr. B. Milnes, 
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% ty first proposition, Sir, will scarcely 
be disputed. Both sides of the House 
are fully agreed in thinking that the 
condition of Ireland may well excite 
great anxiety and apprehension. That 
island, in extent about one fourth of 
the United -Kingdom, in population 
moreSthan one fourth, superior pro- 
bably in natural fertility to any area 
of equal size in Europe, possessed of 
natural facilities for trade such as can 
nowhere else be found in an equal ex- 
tent of coast, an inexhaustible nursery 
of gallant soldiers, a country far more 
important to the prosperity, the 
strength, the dignity of this great 
empire than all our distant depen- 
dencies together, than the Canadas and 
the West Indies added to Southern 
Africa, to Australasia, to Ceylon, and: 
to the vast dominions of the Moguls, 
that island, Sir, is acknowledged by all 
to be so ill affected and so turbulent 
that it must, in any estimate of pur 

wer, be not added but dtiucted. 

‘ou admit that you govern that island, 
not as you govern England and Seot- 
land, but as you govern your new con- 
quests in Scinde; not by means of the 
respect which the people feel for the 
laws, but by means of bayonets, of 
artillery, Bf entrenched camps, 

My first proposition, then, I take to 
be conceded, Ireland is in a dan- 
gerous state. The question which re- 
mains tobe consideredis, whether for tha 
state in which Ireland is Her Majesty’s 
Ministers are to be held accountable. 

Now, Sir, I at once admit that the 
distempers of Ireland must. in part be 
attributed to causes for which neither 
Her Majesty's present Ministers nor 
any public men now living can justly 
be held accountable, I will not trouble 
the House with a long dissertation on 
those causes. But it is necessary, I 
think, to take at least a rapid glance at 
them: and in order to do so, Sir, wo 
must go back to a period not only 
anterior to the birth of the statesmen 
who are now arrayed against each 
other on the right and left of your 
chair, but anterior to the birth even of 
the great parties of which those states- 
men are the leaders; anterior to the 
days when ‘the names of Tory and 


° 
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Whig, of court party and country p#ty? 
of cayalier and roundhead, came into 
use; anterior to the existence of those 
Puritans to whom the honorable Mem- 
ber for Shrewsbury,* in a very iu- 
genious speech, ascribed all the cala* 
mities of Ireland. 

The primary cause is, no doubé, the 
manner in which Ireland became sub- 
ject to the English crown. ‘The an- 
nexation was effected by conquest, and 
by conquest of a peculiar kind. It 
was not a conquest such as we haye 
been accustomed to see in modern 
Europe. It was not a conquest like 
that which united Artois and Franche 
Comté to France, or Silesia to Prussia. 
It was the conquest of a race by a 
race, such a conquest as that which 
established the dominion of the Spa- 
niard over the American Indian, or of 
the Mahratta over the.peasant of 
Guzerat or Tanjore. Of all forms of 
tyranny, I believe that the worst is 
thar of, nation over a nation. Popu- 
lations separated by seas and moun- 
tain ridges may call each other natural 
enemies, may wage long wars with 
each other, may recount with pride the 
victories which they have gained over 
each other, and paint to the flags, the 
guns, the ships which they Save won 
from each other. But no enmity that 
ever existed between such populations 
apptoaches in bitterness the mutual en- 
mnity felt by populations which are lo- 
cally intermingled, but which have 
never morally and politically amalga- 
mated; and such were the Englishry 
and the Irishry, Yet it might have been 


settlers adopted the Protestant doe- 
trines which were received in Eng- 
Jand. The Aborigines alone, among 
all the nations of the north of Europe, 
adhered fo the anciefit faith, Thus’ 
the line of demarcation between tlie 
two populations was deepened and 
widened. The old enmity was rein-. 
forced by a new enmity stronger still. 
Then came those events to which the 
honorable Member for Shrewsbury ren 
ferred. The spirit of liberty in Eng- 
land was closely ‘allied with the spirit 
of Puritanism, and was mortally hos- 
tile to the Papacy. Such men as 
Hampden, Vane, Milton, Locke, though 
zealous generadly for civil and spiritual 
freedom, yet held that the Roman 
Catholic worship had no claim to 
toleration. . On the other hand, all the 
four kings of the .House of Stuart 
showed far more fayour to Roman 
Catholies than to any class of Pro- 
testant nonconformists. James the 


First at one time -had some hopes of | 


effecting a reconciliation with tho 
Vatican. Charles the First entered 
into secret engagements to grant an 
indulgence to Roman Catholics. Charles 
the Second was a concealed Roman 
Catholic. James the Second was an 
ayowed Roman Catholic. Consequently, 
through the whole of the seventeenth 
century, the freedom of Ireland and tho 
slayery of England meant the same 
thing. The watchwords, the badges, 
the names, the places, the days, which 
in the mind of an Englishman were 
associated with deliverance, prosperity, 
national dignity, were in the mind of 


hoped that the lapse of time and the 
Progress of civilisation would have 
effaced the distinetion between the 
Oppressors and the oppressed.- Our 
island had suffered cruelly from the 
Same eyil. Here the Saxon had tram- 
led on the Celt; the Dane on the 

axon, the Norman on Celt, Saxon, 

and Dane, - Yet in the course of ages 
all the four races had been fused to- 
se to form the great English 
Bah ®. A similar fusion would pro- 
'y have taken place in Ireland; but 


for the Reformation. The English 


* Mr, Disracli, « 


an Irishman associated with bondage, 
ruin, and degradation. The memory 
of William, the Third, the anniversay 
of the battle of the Boyne, are in- 
stances. I was much struck by # 
circumstance which occurred on a day 
which I haye every reason to remem- 
ber with gratitude and pride, the day 
on which I had the high honor of 
being declared one of the first two 
members, for the great borough of 
Leeds. My chair was covered with 
orange ribands, ‘The horses which 
drew it could hardly be seen for the 
profusion of orange colored finery with 
which they were adorned. Orange 
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cockades were in all the hats; orange Re ssity of consulting, was less able, 
favors at all the windows. And my|less energetic, and, though more hu- 
‘supporters, I need not say, were men|mane in seeming, perhaps not more 
who had, like myself, been zealous for] humane in reality. Extirpation was 
Catholic emancipation. I could not} not attempted. The Irish Roman 
help remarking that the badge seemed | Catholics were permitted to live, to be 
xather incongruous. But I was told} fruitful, to replenish the earth: but 
that the friends of Catholic emancipa-|theygwere doomed to be what the © 
tion in Yorkshire had always rallied|Helots were in Sparta, what the 
under the orange banner, that orange} Greeks were under the Ottoman, what 
was the colour of Sir George Sayile,|the blacks now are at New York. 
who brought in that bill which caused| Every man of the subject caste was 
the No Popery riots of 1780, and that] strictly excluded from public trust. 
the very chair in which I sate was the|Take what path he might in life, he 
chair in which Lord Milton, now Earl] was crossed at every step by some 
Fitzwilliam, had triumphed after the] vexatious restriction. It was only by 
greay victory which he?won in 1807] being obscure and inactive that he 
over the No Popery party, then headed] could, on his native soil, be safe. Iz 
by the house of Harewood. I thought] he aspired tobe powerful and honored, 
how different an effect that procession | he must begin by being an exile. If 
would haye produced at Limerick or} he pined for military glory, he might 
Cork, with what howls of rage and|gain a-crogs or perhaps a Marshal’s 
hatred the Roman Catholic population | staff in the armies of France or Austria. 
of those cities would have pursued|If his yocation was to politics, he 


that orange flag which, te every Roman} might distinguish himself in°th > di- 
Catholic in Yorkshire, was the me-|plomacy of, Italy or Spain. But at 
morial of contests maintained in 


home he was a “mere Gibeonite, a 
favour of his own dearest rights. This] hewer of wood and a drawer of water. 
circumstance, however slight, well il-]The statute book of Ireland was filled 
Justrates the singular contrast between 


with enactments which furnish to the 
the history of England and the history | Roman Catholies but too good a ground 
of Ireland. 


for recrirhinating on us when we talk 
Well, Sir, twice during the seven- 


of the barbarities of Bonner and Gar- 
teenth century the Irish rose up against| diner; and the harshness of those 
the English colony. ‘Twice they were] odious laws was aggravated by a more 
completely put down; and twice they| odious administration. For, bad as 
were severely chastised. The first re-| the legislators were, the magistrates 
bellion was crushed by Oliver Crom- 


were worse still, In those eyil times 
well; the second by William the Third. | originated that most unhappy hostility 
Those great men did not use their 


! between landlord and tenant, which 
Nictory exactly in the same way. The]is one of the peculiar curses of Ire- 
policy of Cromwell was wise, and} land. Oppression and turbulente re- 
strong, and straightforward, and cruel. ciprocally generated each other. ‘The 
It was comprised in one word, which, | combination of rustic tyrants was re- 
as Olarendon tells us, was often in the} sisted by gangs of rustic banditti. 
mouths of the Englishry of that time.| Courts of law and juries existed only 
That word was ¢: for the benefit of the dominant sect. 
ject of Cromwell was to make Ireland 


Those priests who were revered by 
thoroughly Afglo-Saxon and Protest-| millions as their natural advisers and 


gpardians, as the only authorised ex- 
positors of Christian truth, as the on}: 

authorised dispensers of the Christian 
sacrfments, were treated by the Squires 
and squireens of the ruling. faction as 
no goodnatured man would treat tho 
vilest beggar. In this mannera cen- 


Speak more correctly, of those whose 
inclinations William was under the 
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tury passed away. Then camef)tl® 
French Revolution and the great 
awakening of the mind of Europe. It 
would have been wonderful indeed if, 
when the happiest and most tranquil 
nations were agitated by vague dis- 
contents and vugue hopes, Ireland 
had remained at rest. Jacobin?sm, it 
is true, was not a very natural ally of 
the Roman Catholic religion. But 
common enmities produce strange 
coalitions; and a strange coalition Was 
formed. There was’ a third great 
rising of the aboriginal population of 
the island against English and Pro- 
testant ascendancy. That rising was 
put down by the sword; and it be- 
came the duty of those who were at 
the head of affairs to consider how the 

victory should be used. 
I shall not be suspected of being 
artial to the memory 6f Mr. Pitt: 
ut I cannot refuse to him the praise 
both of wisdom and of humanity, when 
I compre the plan which he formed in 
that hour of triumph with the plans of 
those English rulers who had before 
him governed Ireland. Of Mr. Pitt's 
plan the Union was a part, an, excel- 
Jent and an essential part indeed, but 
still only a part. We shall do great 
injustice both to his head &nd to his 
heart if we forget that he was ‘per- 
mitted to carry into-effect only some 
unconnected portions of a comprehen- 
sive and well-coneerted scheme. He 
wished to blend, not only the parlia- 
ments, but the nations, and to make 
the two islands one in interest and 
affection. With that view the Roman 
Catholic disabilities were to be re- 
move: the Roman Cutholie priests 
were to be placed i a comfortable and 
honorable position; and measures were 
to be taken for the purpose of giving to 
Roman Catholics the benefits of liberal 
education, In truth, Mr. Pitt’s opi- 
hions on those subjects had, to a great 
extent, been derived from a mind eyen 
More powerful and capacious than We 
than from the mind of Mr. Burke. If 
ad authority of these two great men 
with Tenet I believe that the Wnion 
ey nd would now have been as 
* jt 88 much beyond the reach 


‘ : 


land. The Parliament in College Green 
would have been remembered as what 
it was, the most tyrannical, the most 
yenal, the most unprincipled assembly 
that ever sate on the face of this earth. 
Ido not think that, by saying this, I 
can give offence to any gentleman from 


Ireland, however zealous far Repeal he’ 


may be: for I only repeat the language 
of Wolfe Tone. Wolfe Tone anid thet 
he had seen more deliberative assem> 
blies than most men; that he had seen 
the English Parliament, the American 
Congress, the French Council of Elders 
and Council of Fiye Hundred, the Ba- 
tavian Conyention; but that he had 
nowhere found anything like the pases 
ness and impudence of the scoundrels, 
as he called them, at Dublin. -If Mr. 
Pitt’s whole plan had been carried into 
execution, that infamous parliament, 
that scandal to the name of parliament, 
would have perished unregretted; and 
the last day of its existence would haye 
been remembered by the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland as the first day of 
their civil and religious liberty. The 
great boon which he would have con- 
ferred on them would have been grate- 
fully received, because it could not 
have been ascribed to fear, because it 
would have been a boon bestowed by 
the powerful on the’weak, by the victor 
on the vanquished, . Unhappily, of all 
his projects for the benefit of Ireland 
the Union alone was carried into effect ; 
and therefore that Union was an Union 
only in name. ‘The Ivish found that 
they had parted with at least the name 
and show of independence, and that 
for this sacrifice of national pride they 
were to receive no compensation. Tho 
Union, which ought to have been asso- 
ciated in their minds with freedom and 
justice, was associated only with’ dis- 
appointed hopes and forfeited pledges. 
Yet it was not even then too late. It 
was not too late in 1813. It was not 
too late in 1821. It was not too late 
in 1825. Yes: if, even in 1825, some 
men who then Were, as they now are, 
high in the service of the crown, could 
haye made up their minds to do what 
they were forced to do four years later, 
that great work of conciliation which 


- of agitation, a the Union with Scot- 


Mr. Pitt had meditated might have 
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been accomplished. The machinery of 
agitation was not yet fully organized : 
the Government was under no strong 
pressure; and thereforé concession 
might still have been received with 
thankfulness. That opportunity was suf- 
fered to escape; and it never returned. 
In 1829, at ldhgth, concessions were 
made, were made largely, were made 
without the conditions which Mr, Pitt 
would undoubtedly haye demanded, 
and to which, if demanded by Mr-Pitt, 
the whole body of Roman Catholics 
would haye eagerly assented. But 
those concessions were made reluc- 
tantly, made ungraciously, made under 
duress, made from the mere dread of 
civil war. How then was it possible 
: that they should produce contentment 
and xepose? What could be the effect 
of that sudden and profuse liberality 
following that long and obstinate re- 
sistance to the most reasonable de- 
mands, except to teach the Irishman 
that he could obtain redress only by 
turbulence? Could he forget that he 
had been, during eight and twenty 
years, supplicating Parliament for jus- 
tice, urging those unanswerable argu- 
ments which proye that the rights of 
conscience ought to be held sacred, 
claiming the performance of promises 
mude by ministers and princes, and that 
he had supplicated, argued, claimed 
the performance of promises in vain ? 
Could he forget that two generations 
of the most profound thinkers, the most 
brilliant wits, the most eloquent ora- 
tors, had written and spoken for him in 
vain? Could he forget that the greatest 
statesmen who took his part had paid 
deur for their generosity ? Mr. Pitt 
endeavoured to redeem his pledge; 
and he was driven from office. Lord 
Grey and. Lord Grenville endeavoured 
to do but @ very small part of what 
Mr. Pitt had thought right and expe- 
dient ; and they were driven from office. 
Mr. Canning teok the same side ; and 
his reward was to be worried to death 
by. the party of which he was the 
brightest ornament. At Jenoth when 
he was gone, the Roman “Catholics 
began to look, not to cabinets and 
parliaments, but to themselves, They 
displayed a formidable array of phy- 
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fieaj force, and yet kept within, just 
within, the limits of the law, The con- 
sequence was that,"in two years, more 
than any prudent friend had ventured 
to demand for them was granted to 
them by their enemies. Yes ; within 
two years after Mr. Canning had been 
laid in the transept near us, all that he 
would have done, und more than he 
could have done, was done by his per- 
secutors. How was it possible that 
the whole Roman Catholic population 
of Ireland should not take up. the 
notion that from England, or at least 
from the party which then, governed 
and which now governs England, 
nothing is to be got by reason, by 
entreaty, by patient endurance, but 
everything by intimidation? That 
tardy repentance deserved no grati- 
tude, and obtained none. Thé whole 
machinery of agitation was complete 
and in perfect order, The leaders had 
tasted the pleasures of popularity; the 
multitude had tasted the plea,ure$' of 
excitement. Both the demagogue arid 
his audience felt a caving for the daily 
stimulant. _ Grievances enough Te- 
mained, God knows, to serye as pre” 
texts for agitation: and the whole con- 
duct of the Government had led the 
sufferers to believe that by agitation’ 
alone could any grievance be removed. 

Such, Sir, is the history of the rise 
and progress of the disorders of Ireland. 
Misgovernment, lasting without inter- 
ruption from the reign of Henry the 
Second to the reign of William the 
Fourth, has left us an immense mags 
of discontent, which will, no doubt, in 
ordinary times, make the task of any 
statesman whom the Queen may call 
to power sufficiently difficult. But, 
though this be true, it is not less true; 
that the immediate causes of the ex- 
traordinary agitation which alarms us 
at, this moment is to be found in the 
misconduct of Her Maujesty’s present 
advisers. For, Sir, though Ireland ig 
always combustible, Ireland is not al- 
ways on fire. We must distinguish 
between the chronic complaints whtich 
are to be attributed to remote causes 
and the acute attack, which is brought 
on by recent imprudence, For though 
there is always a Predisposition to 
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disease in that unhappy society, thd/vio- 
lent paroxysms come only at intervals. 
I must own that I am indebted for 
some of my imagery to theright honor- 
able Baronet the First Lord of the 
Treasury. Whén hesate on this bench, 
and was only a candidate for the great 
place which he now fills, he co: jared 
himself to a medical man at the bed- 
side of a patient. Continuing his 
metaphor, I may say that his progno- 
sis, his diagnosis, his treatment, have 
all been wrong, I do not deny that 
the case was difficult. The sufferer was 
of a very, ill habit of body, and had 
formerly suffered many things of many 
physicians, and, among others, I must 
say, of the right honorable Baronet 
himself, Still the malady had, a yery 
short time ago, been got under, and kept 
under‘by the judicious use of lenitives; 
and there was reason to hope thatif that 
salutary regimen had been steadily fol- 
lowed, there would have been a speedy 
improvement in the general health. 
Unhappily, the new State hygeist chose 
to apply irritants Which haye produced 
a succession of convulsive fits, each 
*more violent than that which preceded 
it. o drop the figure, it is impossible 
to doubt that Lord Melbourne's govern- 
ment was popular with thereat body 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland. It 
is impossible to doubt that the two 
Viceroys whom he sent to Ireland were 
more loved and honored by the Irish 
people than any Viceroys before whom 
the sword of state has ever been borne. 
Under the late Goyernment, no doubt, 
the empire was threatened by many 
dangers; but, to whatever quarter the 
Ministers might look with uneusy ap- 
prehension, to Ireland they couldalways 
Took with confidence. When bad men 
raised disturbances here, when a Char- 
tist rabble fired on the Queen’s soldiers, 
numerous regimerts could, without the 
smallest risk, be spared from Ireland. 
When a rebellion broke out in one of 
sour colonies, —a rebellion too which it 
“might haye been expected that the 
Trish would regard with favor, for it 
was # rebellion :of Roman’ Catholics 
against Protestant rulers,—even then 
‘Ireland was true to the general interests 
of the empire, and troops were sent 


from Munster and Connaught to put 
down insurrection in Canada. No per- 
son will deny that if, in 1840, we had 
unhappily been forced into war, and if 
a hostile army had landed in Bantry 
Bay, the whole population of Cork and 
Tipperary would have risen up to de- 
fend the throne of Htr Majesty, and 
would haye offered to the invaders a 
resistance as determined as would haye 
been offered by the men of Kent or 
Norfolk. And by what means was this 
salutary effect produced? _ Not by great 
legislative reforms: for, unfortunately, 
that Government, though it had the 
will, had not the power, to carry such 
reforms against the sense of strong 
minority in this House, and of a de- 
cided majority of the Peers. No, Sir; 
this effect_was produced merely ky the 
wisdom, justice, and humanity with 
which the existing law, defective as it 
might be, was administered. The late 


Goyernment, calumniated and thwarted . 


at every turn, contending against the 
whole influence of the Established 
Church, and of the great body of the 
nobility and landed gentry,- yet did 
show a disposition to act kindly and 
fairly towards Ireland, and did, to the 
best of its power, treat Protestants and 
Roman Cutholics alike. If we had 
been as strong as our successors in 
parliamentary support, if we had been 
able to induce the two Houses to fol- 
low in legislation the same principles 


by which we were guided in adminis- 
tration, the Union with Ireland would 
now have been as secure from the 
assaults of agitators as the Union with 
Scotland, But this was not to be. 
During six years an opposition, for- 
midable in numbers, formidable, in 
ability, selected as the especial object 
of the fiercest and most pertinacious 
attacks those very acts of the Govern- 
ment which had, after centuries of 
mutual animosity, half reconciled the 
two islands. Those Lords Lieutenant 


who; in Ireland, were venerated as no . 


preceding Lord Lieutenant had ever 
been venerated, wero here reviled as 
no preceding Lord Lieutenant had ever 
been reviled, Eyery action, every word 
which was, applauded by the nation 
committed to their care, was here im- 
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puted to them as a crime, Every bill 
framed by the advisers of the Crown 
for the benefit of Ireland was either 
rejected or mutilated. A few Roman 
Cutholies of distinguished merit were 
appointed to situations which were in- 
deed below their just claims, but which 
were higher than any member of their 
Church had filled during many genera- 
tions. Two or three Roman Catholics 
were sworn of the Council; one took 
his seat at the Board of Treasury; an- 
other at the Board of Admiralty. 
There was great joy in Ireland; and 
no wonder. What had been:done was 
not much; but the ban had been taken 
off; the Emancipation Aet, which kad 
been little more than a dead letter, was 
at length a reality. But in, England 
all the underlings of the great Tory 
party set up a howl of rage and hatred 
worthy of’ Lord George Gordon’s No 
Popery mob. ‘The right honorable 
Baronet now at the head of the Trea- 
sury, with his usual prudence, abstained 
from joining in the ery, and was con- 
tent to listen to it, to enjoy it, and to 
profit by it, But some of those who 
ranked next to him among the chiefs 
of the opposition, did not imitate his 
politic reserve. One great man de- 
nounced the Irish as aliens, Another 
called them minions of Popery. Those 
teachers of religion to whom millions 
looked up with affection and reverence 
were called by the Protgstant press 
demon priests and surpliced ruffians, 
and were denounced from the Protes- 


, tant pulpit as pontiffs of Baal, as false 


prophets who were to be slain with the 
sword. We were reminded that a 
Queen of the chosen people had in the 
old time patronised the ministers of 
idolatry, and that her blood had been 
given to the dogs. Not content with 
throwing out or frittering down every 
law beneficial to Treland, not content 
with consuring in severe 
act of the exetrive 

gave satisfaction in 

you, who now fill th 
state, assumed the 


vernment which 
reland, you, yes 
e Great offices of 


s offensive, From 
obstruction you proceeded to ageres- 
sion. You brought in a bil which 


* you called a Bill for the Registration 


of Electors’ in Ireland. We then told 


terms every | 
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fousthat it was a bill for the wholesale 
disfranchisement of the electors of Ire- 
land. We then proved incontroyertibly 
that, under pretence of reforming the 
law of procedure, you were really alter- . 
ing the substantive Jaw;. that, by 
making it impossible for any man to 
vindigate his right to vote without 
trouble, expense, and loss of time, you 
were really taking away the votes of 
tens of thousands. You denied all this 
then. You very coolly admit it all 
now. Am I to believe that you did not 
know if, as Well in 1841 as in 1844? 
Has one new fact been brought to 
light? Has one argument been dis- 
covered: which was not, three or four 
years ago, urged twenty, thirty, forty 
times in this House? Why is it that 
you have, when in power, abstained 
from proposing that change in the mode 
of registration which, when you were 
out of power, you represented as indis- 
pensable? You excuse yourselves by 
saying that now the responsibiéties of 
office Are upon you, In plain words, 
your trick has served its purpose, Your 
object,—for I will do justice to your 
patriotism,—your object was not to 
ruin your country, but to get in; and 
you are in. Such public virtue de- 
served suéA a pot a reward which 
has turned out a punishment, a reward 
which ought to be, while the world 
lasts, & warning to unscrupulous am- 
bition. Muny causes contributed to 
place you in your present situation. 
But the chief cause wus, beyond all 
doubt, the prejudice which you excited 
amongst the English against the just 
and humane manner in which the lute 
ministers governed Ireland. In your 
impatience for office} you called up the 
devil. of religious intolerance, a devil 
more easily evoked than dismissed. 
He did your work; and he holds your 
bond. You onee found him an useful 
slave: but you haye since found him 
a hard master. It was pleasant, no 
doubt, to be applauded by high ehurch~ 
men and low churchmen, by the Shel. 
donian Theatre and by Exeter Hall. 
It was pleasant to be described ag the 
champions of the Protestant faith as 
the men who stood up for the Gospel 
against that spurious liberality which 
L 
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made no distinction between tratld aixl 
falsehood. . It qwas pleasant to hear 
your opponents called by every nick- 
name that is to be found in the foul 
. Yocabulary of the Reverend Hugh 
Macneill. It was pleasant to hear that 
they were the allies of Antichrist, that 
they were the servants of the map of sin, 
that they were branded with the mark 
ofthe Beast. But whenall this slander 
and scurrility had raised you to power, 
when you found that you had to ma- 
nage millions of those who had been, 
year after year, constantly insulted and 
defamed by yourselves and your lac- 
queys, your hearts began to fuil you. 
Now you tell us that you haye none 
but kind and respectful feelings towards 
the Irish Roman Catholics, that you 
wish to conciliate them, that you wish 
to carry the Emancipation Act into full 
effect, that nothing would give you more 
leasure than to place on the bench of 
justice a Roman Catholic lawyer of 
consenrative politics, that nothing would 
give you more pleasure than te place 
at the Board of “Treasury,-or at the 
Board of Admirulty, some Roman Ca- 
tholic gentleman of conservative poli- 
ties, distinguished by his talents for bu- 
sinessor debate. Your only reason, you 
assure us, for not promoting Roman 
Catholics is that all the Roman Ca- 
tholics are your enemies; and you ask 
whether any minister can be e&pected 
to promote his enemies. For my part, 
I do not doubt that you would willingly 
romote Roman Catholics; for, as I 
ave said, I give you full credit for not: 
wishing to do your country more harm 
than is necessary for the purpose of 
turning out and keeping out the Whigs. 
T also fully admit'that you cannot be 
blamed for not promoting your enemies. 
But what I want to know is, how it 
happens that all the Roman Catholies 
in the United Kingdom are your ene- 
mies. Was such a thing ever heard of 
before? Here are six or seven millions 
of people of all’ professions, of all trades, 
of all grades of rank, fortune, intellect, 
education, Begin with the premier 
Peer, the Earl Marshal of the realm, 
the chief of the Howards, the heir of 
the Mowbrays and Fitzulans, and go 
down through earls, barons, baronets, 
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lawyers and merchants, to the very 
poorest peasant that eats his potatoes 
without salt in Mayo; and all these 
millions to a man are arrayed against 
the Government. How do you explain 
this? Is there any natural connection 
between the Roman Catholic theology 
and the political theories held by 
Whigs and by reformers more demo- 
cratical than the Whigs? Not only is 
thefe no natural connection, but there 
isa natural opposition. Of all Chris- 
tian sects the Roman Catholic Church 
holds highest the authority of antiquity, 
of tradition, of immemorial usage. Her 
spirit is eminently conservative, nay, 
incthe opinien of all Protestants, con- 
servative to an unreasonable and per- 
nicious extent. A man who has been 
taught from childhood to regard with 
horror all innovation in religion issurely 
less likely than another man to be a 
bold innovator in politics. It is pro- 
bable that a zealous Roman Catholic, 
if there were no disturbing cause, would 
be a Tory; and the Roman Catholics 
were all Tories till you persecuted them 
into Whiggism and Radicalism. In 
the civil war, how many Roman Ca- 
tholics were therein Fairfax’sarmy ? I 
believe, not one. They were all under 
the banner of Charles the First. When 
a reward of five thousand pounds was 
offered for Charles the Second alive or 
dead, when to conceal him was to run 
a most seripus risk of the gallows, it 
was enone “Catholics that he 
found shelter. It has been the same 
in other countries. When everything 
else in France was prostrate before the 
Jacobins, the Roman Catholic peasantry 
of: Britanny and Poitou still stood up 
for the House of Bourbon. Against 
the gigantic power of Nipoleon, the 
Roman Catholic peasantry of the Tyrol 
maintained unaided the cause of the 
House of Hapsburg. Tt would be easy 
to multiply examples, And can we 
believe, in defiance of cll reason and of 
all history, that, if the Roman Catholics 
of the United Kingdom had been toler- 
ably well foverned, they would not 
have been attached to the Government? 
In my opinion the Tories never com- 
mitted so great an error as when they 
Scourged away and spurned away the 
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Roman Catholics. Mr. Burke under- 
stood this well. The sentiment which, 
towards the close of his life, held the 
entire possession of his mind, was a 
horror,—a morbid horror it at last be- 
came,—of Jacobinism, and of every- 
thing that seemed to him to tend 
towards Jacobinism: and, like a great 
statesman and philosopher,—for such 
he was even in his errors,—he per- 
ceived, and he taught Mr, Pitt to 
perceive, that, in the war against Jaco- 
binism, the Roman Catholics were the 
natural allies of royalty and aristocracy. 
But the help of-these allies was con- 
tumeliously rejected by those poli- 
ticians who make themsel¥es ridiculéus 
by carousing on Mr, Pitt’s birthday, 
while they ubjure all Mr. Pitt's prin- 
ciples. The consequence is, as you are 
forced to own, that there is not in the 
whole kingdom a Roman Catholic of 
note who is your friend. Therefore, 
whatever your inclinations may be, 
you must intrust power dn Ireland to 

rotestants, to Ultra-Protestants, to 
men who, whether they belong to 
Orange lodges or not, are in spirit 
Orangemeh. “Every appointment which 
you make inéreases the discontent of 
the Roman Catholics. The more dis- 
contented they are, the less you can 
yenture to employ them. The way in 
which you treated them while you were 
in opposition has raised in them such 
a dislike and distrust of you that you 
cannot carry the Emancipation Act 
into effect, though, as you tell us, 
and as I believe, you sincerely desire 
to do so. As respects the offices of 
which you dispose, that Act is null and 
yoid. Ofall the boons which that Act 
purports to bestow on Roman Catholics 
they really enjoy only one, admission 
to Parliament; ‘and that they would 
not enjoy u you had been able three 
years ago to carry your Irish Regist- 
ration Bill. | You haye eaten 
national feeling: you have wounded 
religious feeling: ‘and the animosity 
which you have roused shows itself in 
a hundred ways, some of which I abhor, 
some of which I lament, but at none of 
which I can wonder. They are the 
natural effects of insult and injury on 
quick and ill regulated sensibility. 


M3 
You, for your own purposes, inflamed 
the public mind of England against 
Treland: and you have no right to be 
surprised by finding that the public 
mind of Ireland is inflamed aguinst: 
England. You called a fourth part of 
the people of the United Kingdom 
alienss, and you must not blame them 
for feeling and acting like aliens. You 
have filled every public department 
with their enemies. What then could 
you expect but that they would set up 
against your Lord Lieutenunt and your 
official hierarchy a more powerful chief 
and a more powerful organization of 
their own? They remember, and it 
would be strange indeed if they had for- 
gotten, what under the same chief, and 
by a similar organization, they extorted 
from you in 1829; and they are deter- 
mined to try whether you are bolder 
and more obstinate now than then. 
Such are the difficulties of this crisis. 
To a great extent they are of your own 
making. And what have you one in 
order to get out of them? Great states- 
men have sometimes committed great 
mistakes, and yet have by wisdom and 
firmness extricated themselyessrom the 
embarrassments which those mistakes 
had caused. Let us see whether you 
are entitléll to rank among such states- 
men, And first, what,—commanding, * 
as you do, a great majority in this and in 
the other House of Parliament,—what 
haye you done in the way of legislation? 
The ariswer is very short and simple. 
The beginning and end of all your 
legishition for Ireland will be found in 
the Arms Act of last session. You will 
hardly call that conciliation; and I 
shall not call it coercion. It was 
mere petty annoyance, It satisfied 
nobody. We called on you to redress 
the wrongs of Ireland. Many of your 
own friends called on you to stifle her 
complaints. One noble and learned 
person was so much disgusted by your 
remissness that he employed his own 
great abilities and his own valuable 
fime in framing a new coercion bill 
for you. You were deaf alike to ys 
and to him. The whole fruit of your 
legislative wisdom was this one paltry 
teasing police regulation. 
Your executiveadministration through 
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blunder. The way in which yo! rd 
Lieutenant and his advisers acted about 
the Clontarf meeting wonld alone 
justify a severe vote of censure. The 
noble lord, the Secretary for the 
Colonies,* has told us that the Govern- 
ment did all thut was possible ¢p cau- 
tion the people against attending that 
“meeting, and that it would be unrea- 
sonable to censure men for not per- 
forming impossibilities. Now, Sir, the 
ministers thémselves acknowledge that, 
as early as the morning of the Friday 
which preceded the day fixed for the 
meeting, the Lord Lieutenant deter- 
mined to put forth a proclamation 
against the meeting. Yet the pro- 
clamation was not published in Dublin 
and the suburbs till after nightfall on 
Saturday. The meeting was fixed for 
the Sunday morning. Will any person 
have the hardihood to assert that it 
was impossible to have a proclamation 
diwnoup, printed and circulated, in 
tiventy-four hours, nay in six’ hours? 
It is idle to talk’ of the’ necessity of 
weighing well the words of such a 
documeyt. The Lord Lieutenantshould 
haye weighed well the value of the 
lives of his royal mistress’s subjects. 
Had he done é0, there can W& tio doubt 
that the proclamation might have been 
placarded on every wall in and near 
Dublin early in the forenoon of the 
Saturday. The negligence of the 
Government would probably: have 
caused the loss of many lives but for 
the interposition of the man whom you 
are persecuting. Fortune stood your 
friend ; and he stood your friend; and 
thus a slaughter more terrible than 
that which took place twenty-five years 
ago at Manchester was averted. 

But you were incorrigible. No sooner 
had you, by strange good luck; got safe 
out of one serape, than you made haste 
to get into another out of which, as far 
as I can see, you have no chance of 
escape. You instituted the most un- 
wise, the most unfortunate of all state 
Prosecutions. You seem not to have 
at all known what you were doing. It 
appears never to have occurred to you 
pee eines ees 9 

* Lord Stanley, 
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that there was any difference between 
a criminal proceeding which was cer- 
tain to fix the attention of the whole 
civilised world and an ordinary gut 
tam action for a penalty. The eyi- 
denée was such and the law such that 
you were likely to get a verdict and uw 
judgment; and that was enough for 
you. Now, Sir, in such a case’as this, 
the probability of getting the verdict 
and the judgment is only a part, and.a 
very small part, of what a stutesman 
ought to consider. Before you deter- 
mined to bring the most able, the most 
powerful, the most popular of your 
opponents to the bar as a criminal, on 
aceount of the manner in which he had 
opposed you, you ought to have asked 
yourselves whether the decision which 
you expected to obtain from the tri- 
bunals would be ratified by the yoice 
of your own country, of foreign coun- 
tries, of posterity; whether the general 
opinipn of mankind might not be that} 
though you yere legally in the right, 
you were morally in the wrong. It 
was no common person that you were 
bent on punishing. About that person 


I feel, I own, considerable difficulty in 
saying anything. He is placed in a 
situation which would prevent generous 
enemies, which has prevented all the 
members of this House, with one igno- 
minious exception, from assailing him 
acrimoniously. TI will try, in speiuking 
of him, to pay the respect due to emi- 
nence and to misfortune, without violat- 
ing the respect due to truth. I am 
convineed that the end which he ig 
pursuing is not only mischievous but 
unattainable: and some of the means 
which he has stooped to use for the 
purpose of attaining that end I regard 
with deep disapprobation. But it is 
impossible for me not to see that the 
place which he holds in the estimation 
of his countrymen is such as no popular 
leader in our history, T might perhaps 
say in the history of the world, has 
ever attained. Nor is the interest 
which he inspires confined to Ireland 
or to the United Kingdom. Go where 
you will on the continent: visit any 
coffee house: dine at any public table: 
embark on board of any stearboat: enter 
any diligence, any railway carriago: 
: 
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from the moment that your accent 
shows you to be an Englishman, the 
very first question asked by your com- 
panions, be they what they may, phy- 
sicians, advocates, merchants, manu- 
facturers, or what we should call yeo- 
men, is certain to be “What will be 
done with Mr, O'Connell?” Look over 
any file of French journals; and you 
will see what a space he occupies in 
the eyes of the French people. It is 
most unfortunate, but it is a truth, and 
a truth which we ought always to bear 
in mind, that there is among our neigh- 
bours a feeling about the connection 
between England and Ireland not very 
much unlike the feeling? which ex¢sts 
here about the connection between 
Russia and Poland. All the sympathies 
of all continental politicians are with 
the Irish. We are regarded as the 
oppressors, and the Irish as the op- 
pressed, An insurrection in Ireland 
would have the good wishes of a great. 
majority of the people of Europe. And, 
Sir, it-is natural that it should be so. 
For the cause of the Irish repealers has 
two different uspects, a democratic as- 
pect, and a Roman Catholic aspect, 
and is therefore regarded with fuvour 
by foreigners of almost every shade of 
opinion, The extreme left,—to use 
the French nomenclature,—wishes suc- 
cess to a great popular movement 
against the throne and the aristocracy. 
‘The extreme right wishes success to a 
movement headed by the bishops and 
priests of the true church-against a 
heretical government and a heretical 
hiérarehy. The consequence is that, 
1m @ contest with Treland, you will not 
have, out of this island, a single well- 
wisher in the world. Ido uot say this 
in order to intimidate you. But I do 
say that, on an occasion on which all 
Christendom was watching your conduct 
with an unfriendly and suspicious eye, 
you should have carefully ayoided every- 
thing that looked'like fowl play. Un- 
happily you were too much bent on 
gaining the victory; and you have gained 
a victory more disgraceful and disas- 
trous than any defeat. Mr. O'Connell 
has been convicted: but you cannot 
deny that he has been wronged : you 
cannot deny that irregularities Have 
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ee. committed, or that the effect of 
those irregularities has been to put you 
in a better situation and him in a worse 
situation than the law contemplated. 
It is admitted that names which ought 
to have been in the jury-list were not 
there. It is admitted thatall, or almost. 
all, tap names which were wrongfully 
excluded were the names of Roman 


Catholics. As to the number of those ~ 


who were wrongfully excluded theré is 
some dispute. An affidavit has. been 
produced which puts the number at 
twenty-seven. The right honorable 
gentleman, the Recorder of Dublin, 
who of course puts the number as low 
ashe conscientiously can, admits twenty- 
four. But some gentlemen maintgin 
that this irregularity, though doubtless 
blamable, cannot have had any effect 
on the eyent of the trial. What, they 
ask, are twenty or twenty-seven numes 
in seven hundred and twenty ? Why, 
Sir, a very simple arithmetical caleula- 
tion will show that the irregularity 
was of grave importance. Of the 
seyen hundred and twenty, forty-eight 
were to be selected by lot, and then 
reduced by alternate striking to twelve. 
The forty-eighth part of seven hundred 
and twenty is fifteen. If, therefore, 
there Had? been fifteen more Roman 
Catholics in the jury-list, it would have 
been an eyen chance that there would 
have been one Roman Catholic more 
among the forty-eight. If there had 


been twenty-seven more Roman Catho- “ 


lics in the list, it would have been 
almost an even chance that there would 
have been two Roman Catholics more 
among theforty-eight. Is it impossible, 
is it improbable that, but for this trick 
or this blunder,—Y will not now i- 
quire which,—the result of the trial 
might have been different? For, re- 
member the power which the law gives 
toa single juror, He can, if his mind 
is fully made up, prevent a conviction. 
I heard murmurs when I used the word 
trick. Am I not justified in feeling a 
doubt which it is quite evident that 
Mr. Justice Perrin feels? He ig ye. 
ported to have said,—and I take the 
report of newspapers favourable to the 
Government,—he is reported to have 


said that there had been great careless- 
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ness, great neglect of duty, that ett 
were circumstances which raised grave 
suspicion, and that he was not prepared 
to say that the irregularity was acci- 
dental. The. noble lord the Seeretary 
for the Colonies has admonished us to 
pay respect to the judges. I am sure 
that I pay the greatest respect togvery- 
thing that fallé from Mr. Justice Perrin. 
He must know much better than I, much 
better than any English gentleman, what 
artifices are likely to be employed by 
Trish functionaries for the purpose of 
packing a jury; and he tells us that he 
1s not satisfied that this irregularity 
was the effect of mere inadvertence. 
But, says the right honorable Ba- 
ropet, the Secretary for the Home 
Department, “I am not responsible for 
this irregularity.” Most true; and 
nobody holds the right honorable 
Baronet responsible for it. But he 
goes on to say, “I Jament this irre- 
gularity most sincerely: for I believe 
that it*has raised a prejudice against 
the administration of justice.” Exactly 
so, That is just what I say, I say 
iat a prejudice has been created 
‘against the administration of justice, 
I say that a taint of suspicion has been 
thrown on the verdict which Ygu have 
obtained. And I ask whéther it is 
right and decent in you to ayail your- 
selyes of a verdict on which such a 
taint has been thrown? The only wise, 
the only honorable course open to you 
was to say, “A mistake has been com- 
mitted: that mistake has given us an 
unfair advantage; and of that adyan- 
tage we will not make use.” Un- 
happily, the time when you might have 
taken this course, and might thus to a 
great extent have Senaiied your former 
errors, has been suffered to elapse, 
Well, you had forty-eight names 
taken by lot from this mutilated jury- 
list: and then came the striking. “You 
struck out all the Roman Cutholic 
names; and you give us your reasons 
for striking out these names, reasons 
which I do not think it worth while to 


examine. ‘The real question which you 
should haye considered was this: Cun 
@ great is 


ligions,—for such 


gy the issue qwas,—be 
tried in a manner aboye all suspicion by 


sue between two hostile re- |b 


a jury composed exclusively of men of 
one of those religions? I know thatin 
striking out the Roman Catholics you 
did nothing that was not according to 
technical rules. But my great charge 
against you is that. you have looked on 
this whole case in a technical point of 
view, that you have been attorneys 
when you should have been statesmen. 
‘The letter of the law was doubtless with 
you; but not the noble spirit of thelaw, 
The jury de medietate lingue is of im- 
memorial antiquity among us. Suppose 
that a Dutch sailor at Wapping is ac- 
cused of stabbing an Englishman in a 
brawl. The fate of the culprit is decided 
byea mixed body, by six Englishmen 
and six Dutchmen. Such were the 
securities which the wisdom and justice 
of our ancestors gaye to aliens. You 
are ready enough to call Mr. O'Connell 
an alien when it serves your purposes to 
do so. You are ready enough to inflict 
on the Irish Roman Catholic all the 
evils of alienage. -But the one privilege, 
the one advantage of alienage, you deny 
him. In a case which of all cases most 
require a jury de medictate, in a case 


which sprang out of the mutual hostility 


of races and sects, you pack a jury all 
of one race and all of one sect. Why, 
if you were determined to go on with 
this unhappy prosecution, not have 
commonjury? There was no difficulty 
in having such a jury; and among the 
juzors might have been some respectable 
Roman Catholies who were not mem- 
bers of the Repeal Association. A yer- 
dict of Not Guilty from such a j 

would haye done you infinitely _less 
harm than the verdict of Guilty which 
you have succeeded in obtaining, “Yes, 
you have obtained a verdict of Guilty ; 
but you have obtained that verdict from 
twelve men brought together by illegal 
means, and selected in such 2 manner 
that their decision can inspire no confi- 
dence. You have obtained that verdict 
by the help of a Chief Justice of whoso 
charge I can hardly trust myself to 
speak. To do him Tight, however, I 
will say that hig charge was: not, as it 
has been called; unprecedented; for it 
ears & very close resemblance to some 
charges which may be found in the 


State trials of the reign of Charles the 
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Second. However, with this jury-list, 
with this jury, with this judge, you 
have a verdict. And what have you 
gained by it? Haye you pacified 
Ireland? No doubt there is just:at the 
present moment un apparent, tranquil- 
lity; but it is a tranquillity more 
alarming than turbulence. The Irish 
will be quiet till you begin to put the 
sentence of imprisonment into execu- 
$ion, because, feeling the deepest inte- 
rest in the fate of their persecuted 
Tribune, they will do nothing that can 
be prejudicial to him. But will they 
be quiet when the door of u gaol has 
been closed on him? Is it possible to 
believe that an agitater, whom ghey 
adored while his agitation was a source 
of profit to him, will lose his hold on 
their affections by being a martyr in 
what they consider as their cause? If 
I, who am strongly attached to the 
Union, who believe that the Repeal of 
the Union would be fatal to the empire, 
and who think Mr. O'Connell's conduct 
highly reprehensible, cannot conscien- 
tiously say that he has had a fair trial, 
if the prosecutors themselves are forced 
to own that things have happened 
which have excited a prejudice against 
the verdict and the judgment, what 
must be the feelings of the people of 
Ireland, who believe not merely that he 
is guiltless, but that he is the best 
friend that they ever had? He will no 
longer be able to harangue them: but 
his wrongs will stir their blood more 
than his eloquence ever did ; nor will he 
in confinement be able to exercise that 
influence which has so often restrained 
them, eyen in their most excited mood, 
from proceeding to acts of violence. 
Turn where we will, thg prospect is 
gloomy; and that which of all things 
most disturbs me is this, that your ex- 
perience, sharp as it has been, does not 
seem to have made you wiser. All 
that I have been able to collect from 
your declarations leads me to apprehend 
that, while you continue to hold power, 
the future will be ofapiece with the past. 
Asto your executive administration, you 
hold out no hope that it will be other 
than it hag been. If we look back, your 
only remedies for the disorders of Ireland 
‘have been an impolitic state prosecution, 
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6n “nfair state trial, barracks and sol- 
diers. Ifwe look forward, you promise 
us no remedies but an unjust sentence, 
the harsh execution of that sentence, 
more barracks and more soldiers. 

You do indeed try to hold out hopes 
of one or two legislative reforms bene- 
ficial to Ireland; but these hopes, I am 
afraid, will prove delusive. You hint 
that‘you have prepared a Registration 
bill, of which the. effect will be to ex- 
tend the elective franchise. What the 
provisions of that bill may be we do 
not know. But this we know, that the 
matter is one about which it is utterly 
impossible for you to do anything that 
shall be at once honorable to yourselves 
and useful to the country. ' Before we 
see your plan, we can say with perfect 
confidence that it must either destroy 
the last remnant of the representative 
system in Ireland, or the last remnant 
of your own character for consistency. 

About the much agitated question of 
land tenure you acknowledge that you 
have at present nothing to propcse. 
We are to haye a report, but you can- 
not tell us when. : 

The Irish Chutch, as at present con- 
stituted and endowed, you are fully 
determined to uphold. On some future 
oceasiéngl hope to be able to explain at 
large my views on thatsubject. 'To-night 
Thave exhausted my own strength, and I 
have exhausted also, Tam afraid, the kind 
indulgence of the House. I will therefore 
only advert very briefly to some things 
which have been said'about the Church 
in the course of the present debate. 

Several gentlemen opposite hdve 
spoken of the religious discord which is 
the eurse of Ireland in language which 
does them honor ;. and I um only sorry 
that we are not to have their votes 
as well as their speeches. But from 
the Treasury bench we have heard 
nothing but this, that the Established 
Church is there, and that there it must » 
and shall remain.. As to the Speech of 
the noble lord the Secretary for the 
Colonies, really when we hear such a 
pitiable defence of a great institution. 
from a man of such eminent abilities, 
what inference can we draw but that 
the institution is altogether indefen- 
sible? The noble Jord tells us thut the 
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Homan Catholics, in 1757, when Pig: 
were asking to be relieved from ‘the 
penal laws, und in 1792, when they 
-were asking to be relieved from civil 
disabilities, professed to be quite will- 
ing that the Established Church should 
retain its endowments, What is it to 
us, Sir, whether they did or not? If 
you can prove this Church to be &#good 
“Institution, of course it ought fo be 
Muintained. But do you mean to say 
that a bad institution ought to be 
maintained because some people who 
haye been many years in their graves 
said that they did not complain of it ? 
What if the Roman Cutholies of the 
present generation hold a different 
language on this subject from the 
Roman Catholies of the last genera- 
tion? Isthis inconsistency, which ap- 
pears to shock the noble lord, anything 
but the natural and inevitable progress 
of all reform? “People who ure op- 
pressed, and who have no hope of 
obt#ining entire justice, beg to be re- 


a they suffers They assure the 
oppressor that if he will only relax a 
little of his severity tMey shall be quite 
content ; and perhaps, at the time, they 
believe that they shall becontent. But 
are expressions o. this sort, gre mere 
supplications uttered under duress, to 
estop every person who utters them, 
and all his posterity to the end of time, 
from asking for entire justice? Am I 
debarred from trying to recover property 
of which I have been robbed, because, 
when the robber’s pistol was at my 
breast, I begged him to take everything 
that I had and to spare my life? The 
noble lord knows well that, while the 
sluve trade existed, the great men who 
exerted themselves to put an end to that 
trade disclaimed all thought of emanci- 
pating the negroes. 


d trom the most galling part of, 


pose in this House the abolition of 
slavery. Mr. Wilberforee interposed, 
nay, I believe, almost pulled Lord 
Perey down. Nevertheless in 1833 the 
noble lord the Secretary for the Colonies 
brought in a bill to abolish slavery. 
Suppose that when he resumed his seat, 
after making that most eloquent speech 
in which he explained his plan to us, 
some West Indian planter had risen, 
and had said that in 1792, in 1796, in 
1807, all the leading philanthropists 
had solemnly declared that they had no 
intention of emancipating the negroes ; 
would not the noble lord have answered 
that nothing that had been said by any- 
body in 1792 gr 1807 could bind us not 
to do what was right in 1833 ? 

‘This is not the only point on which 
the noble lord’s speech is quite at 
variance with his own conduct. He 
appeals to the fifth article of the Treaty 
of Union. He says that, if we touch 
the revenues and. priyileges of the 
Established Church, we shall violate 
that article: dhd to violate an article 
of the Treaty of Union is, it seems, a 
breach of public faith of which he 
cannot bear to think, But, Sir, why is 
the fifth article to be held more sacred 
than the fourth, which fixes the num- 
ber of Irish members who are to sit in 
this House ? The fourth article, we all 
know, has been altered. And who 
brought in the bill which altered that 
article? The noble lord himself. 

Then the: noble lord adverts to the 
oath taken by Roman Catholic mem- 
bers of this House. They bind them- 
selves, he says, not to use their power 
for the purpose of injuring the Estab- 
lished’ Church. I am sorry that the 
noble lord is not at this momentin the 
House. Hull he been here I should 
have made some remarks which I now 


In those days, | refrain from making on one or two ex- 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, Lord Grenville, | pressions which fell from him. 


But, 


Lord Grey, and even my dear and|Sir, let us allow to his argument all 
honored friend of whom I can never|the weight which he ¢an,himself claim. 
Speak without emotion, Mr. Wilberforee, | for it. What does it prove? Not that 


always said that it was a calumny 


to|the Established Church of Ireland is a 


acense them of intending to liberate the | good institution; not that it ought to 
black population of the sugar islands. | be maintained; but merely this, that, 


In 1807 the present Duke of Northum- 


when we are about to divide on the 


bola De Lord Perey, in the gene-|question whether it shall ‘be main- 
Tous enthusiasm of youth, rose to pro-|tained, the Roman Catholic members 
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ought to walk away to the library. 
The oath which they haye taken is 
nothing to me and to the other Protes- 
tant members who have not taken 
it. Suppose then our Roman Catholie 
friends withdrawn. Suppose that we, 
the six hundred and twenty or thirty 
Protestant members, remain in the 
House. Then there is an end of this 
argument about the oath. Will the 
noble lord then be able to give us any 
xeason for maintaining the Church of 
Ireland on the present footing ? 

I hope, Sir, that the right honor- 
able Baronet the First Lord of the 
Treasury will not deal with this subject 
as his colleagues have dealt witk it. 
We have aright to expect that a man 


of his capacity, placed at the head of 


government, will attempt to defend the 
Irish Church in a manly and rational 
way. I would beg him to consider 
these questions:—For what ends do 
Established Churches exist ? Does the 
Established Church of Ireland ac- 
complish those ends orany one of those 
ends? Can an Established Church 
which has no hold on the hearts of the 
body of the people be otherwise than 
‘useless, or worse than useless? Has the 
Established Church of Ireland any hold 
on the hearts of the body of the people? 
Has it been successful in making prose- 
lytes? Has it been what the Established 
hurch of England has been with justice 
called, what the Established Church of 
Scotland was once with at least equal 
Justice called, the poor man’s Church ? 
Has it trained the great body of the 
people to virtue, consoled them in afflic- 
tion, commanded their reverence, at- 
tached them to itself and to the State ? 
Show that these questions can be 
answered in the affirmative; and you 
will have made, what I am sure has 
never yet been made, a good defence of 
the Established Church of Ireland. 
But it is mere mockery to bring us 
quotations frém forgotten speeches, 
and from mouldy petitions presented 
to George the Second at a time when 
the penal laws were still in full force. 
And, now, Sir, I must stop. I have 
said enough to justify the yote which 


I shall give in favour of the motion of 


my noble friend. Ihave shown, unless 
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deceive myself, that the extraordinary 
disorders which now alarm us in Ire- 
land haye been produced by the fatal 
policy of the Government. I have * 
shown that the mode in which the 
Government is now dealing. with those 
disorders is far more likely to inflame 
thancto allay them. While this system 
lasts, Ireland can never be tranquil; 
and till Ireland is tranquil, England can 
neyer hold her proper place among the 
nations of the world. ‘To the dignity, 
to the strength, to the safety of this 
great country, internal peace is in- 
dispensably necessary. In every nego- 
tiation, whether with France on the 
right of search, or with America on 
the line of boundary, the fact that 
Treland is discontented “is uppermost 
in the minds of, the diplomatists on 
both sides, making the representative 
of the British Crown timorous, and 
making his adversary bold. And no 
wonder. ‘This is indeed a great and 
splendid empire, well provided4vith the 
/' means both of annoyanceand of defenée. 
England can do many things which are 
beyond the power of any other nation 
in the world. She has dictated peace 
to China. She rules Caffraria and 
Australasia. She could again sweep 
from the®ocean all commerce but her 
own. She could again blockade every 
port from the Bultic to the Adriatic, 
She is able to guard her vast Indian 
dominions against all hostility by land 
or sea. But in this gigantie body there 
is one vulnerable spot near to the 
heart. At that spot forty-six years 
ago a blow was aimed which narrowly 
missed, and which, if it had not missed, 
might have been deadly. The govern- 
ment and the legislature, each in its 
own sphere, is deeply responsible for 
the continuance of a state of things 
which is fraught with danger to the 
State. From my share of that responsi- 
bility I shall clear myself by the yote 
which I am about to give; and I trust 
that,the number and the respectability of 
those in whose company I shall go into 
the lobby will be such as to convince 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland that 
they need not yet relinquish all hope 
of obtaining relief from the ‘Wisdom and. 
justice of an Imperial Parliament, 


1s DISSENT. 
A SPEECH 


DELIVERED IN THE House oF COMMONS ON 
THE 6TH OF JUNE, 1844, 


An attempt having been made to deprive cer- 
tain dissenting congregations of property 
which they had long enjoyed, on the 
ground that they did not hold thé same 
Teligious opinions that had been hy by 
the purchasers from whom they derived 
their title to that property, the Government 
of Sir Robert Peel brought in a bill fixing 
a time of limitation in such cases. The 
time fixed was twenty-five years. 


The bill, having passed the lords, came 
down to the Honse of Commons. On the 
sixth of June, 1844, the second reading was 
moved by the Attorney General, Sir William 
Follett. Sir Robert Inglis, Member for the 
University of Oxford, moved that the bill 
should be read a second time that day six 
months ; and the amendment was seconded 
by Mr. Plumptre, Member for Kent. Early 
in the debate the following Speech was 
made. 

The second reading was carried by 307 
votes to 117. 

Ir, Sir, I shonld unhappily fail in pre- 
serving ghat tone in which the question 
before us ought to be debated, it will 
assuredly not be for ‘vant either of an ex- 
atple or ofa warning. The honorable 
and learned Member who moyed the 
second reading has furnished me with a 
model which] cannot too closely imitate; 
and from the honorable Membe? for Kent, 
if I can learn nothing else, I may atleast 
Jearn what temper and what style I 
ought most carefully to avoid. 

I was very desirous, Sir, to catch 
your eye, not because I was so pre- 
sumptuous as to hope that I should be 
able to add much to the powerful 
and luminous argument of the honor- 
able and learned gentleman who has, 
to our great joy, again appeared among 
us to-night; but because I thought it 
desirable that, at an early period in the 
debate, some person whose seat is on 
this side of the House, some person 
strongly opposed to the policy of the 
present Government, should say, what I 
now say with all my heart, that this is 
abil highly honorable tg the Govern- 
ment, a bill framed on the soundest 
principles, and evidently introduced 
trom the best and purest motives, ‘This 
rae 18 a tribute due to Her Majesty’s 


nisters; and T ha 
in paying it. ave great pleasure 
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I have great pleasure also in bearing 
my testimony to the humanity, the 
moderation, and the decorum with 
which my honorable friend the Member 
for the University of Oxford has ex- 
pressed his sentiments. I must parti- 
cularly applaud the resolution which 
he announced, and to which he strictly 
adhered, of treating this question as a 
question of meum and tuum, and not as 
a question of orthodoxy and heterodoxy» 
With him it is possible to reason. But 
how am I to reason with the honorable 
Member for Kent, who has made a 
speech without one fact, one argument, 
one shadow of an argument, a speech 
made up of nothing but yituperation ? 
I grieve to say that the same bitterness 
of theological animosity which charac- 
terized that speech may be discerned 
in too many of the petitions with which, 
as he boasts, our table has been heaped 
day after day. The honorable Mem- 
ber complains that those petitions have 
not been treated with proper respect, 
Sir, they have been treated with much 
more respect than they deserved. He 
asks why we are to suppose that the 
petitioners are not competent to forma 
judgment on this question ? My answer 
is, that they have certified their incom- 
petence under their own hands. They 
have, with scarcely one exception, treat- 
ed this question as a question of divinity, 
though it is purely a question of pro- 
perty: and when I see men treat a 
question of property as if it were a 
question of divinity, I am certain that, 
however numerous they may be, their 
opinion is entitled to no consideration. 
If the persons whom this bill is meant 
to relieve are orthodox, that is no reason 
for our plundering any body else in 
order toenrich them. If they are here- 
tics, that is no reason for our plundering 
them in order to enrich others, I shoul 
not think myself justified in supporting 
this bill, if I could not with truth declare 
that, whatever sect had been in posses- 
sion of these chapels, my conduct would 
haye been precisely the same. I have 
no peculiar sympathy with Unitarian. 
If these people, instead of being Uni- 
tarians, had been Roman Catholics, or 


Wesleyan Methodists, or Geneval Bap- 
tists, or Particular Baptists, or members 
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of the Old Secession Church of Scotland, 
or members of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, I should speak as I nowspeak, and 
yote as I now mean to vote. 

Sir, the whole dispute is about the 
second clause of this bill. I can hardly 
conceive that any gentleman will vote 
against the bill on account of the error 
in the marginal note on the third clause. 
To the first clause my honorable friend 
the Member for the University of 
Oxford said, if understood him rightly, 
that he had no objection ; and indeed a 
man of his integrity and benevolence 
could hardly say less after listening to 
the lucid and powerful argument of the 
Attorney General. It 4s therefore on 
the second clause that the whole question 
turns. 

The second clause, Sir, rests on a 
principle simple, well known, and most 
important, to the welfare of all classes 
of the community. That principle is 
this, that prescription is a good title to 
property, that there ought to be a time 
of limitation, after which a possessor, 
in whatever way his possession may 
have originated, must not be disposses- 
sed. Till very lately, Sir, I could not 
have imagined that, in any assembly 
of reasonable, of civilised, of educated 
men, it could be necessary for me to 
stand up in defence of that principle. 
Ishould have thought it as much a 
waste of the public time to make a 
speech on such a subject as to make a 
speech against burning witches, against 
trying writs of right by wager of battle, 
or against requiring a culprit to prove 
his innocence by walking over red hot 
ploughshares. But I tind that I was 
in error, Certain sages, lately assem- 
bled in conclaye at Exeter Hall, have 
done me the honor to communicate to 
me the fruits of their profound medita- 
tions on the science of legislation. 
They have, it seems, passed a resolution 
declaring that the principle, which I 
had suppose? that no man out of 
Bedlam would ever question, is an 
untenable principle, and altogether un- 
worthy of a British Parliament. They 
have been pleased to add, that the 
present Government cannot, without 
gross inconsistency, call on Parliament 
to pass a statute of imitation, And 
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hy? Will the House believe it? 
Because the present Government has 
appointed two new Vice Chancellors. 
Really, Sir, 1 do not know whether 
the opponents of this bill shine more 
as logicians or as jurists. Standing 
here as the adyocate of prescription, 
I ought not to forget that prescriptive 
right of talking nonsense which gentle- 
men who stand on the platform of - 
Exeter Hall are undoubtedly entitled 
to claim. But, though I recognise the 
right, I cannot but think thatit may be 
abused, and that it has been abused on 
the present occasion. One thing at 
least is clear, that, if Exeter Hall be in 
the right, all the masters of political 
philosophy, all the greut legislators, 
all the systems of law by which men 
are and haye been governed in all 
civilised countries, from the earliest 
times, must be in the wrong. How 
indeed can any society prosper, or even 
exist, without the aid of this untenable 
principle, this principle unwosthy"of a 
British legislature ? This principle Was 
found in the Athenian law. This 
rinciple “was found in. the Roman 
aw. This principle was found in the 
laws of all those nations of which the 
junupeadence was derived from Rome. 
this priaiciple was found in the law 
administered by the Parliament. of 
Paris; and, when that Parliament and 
the law which it administered had 
been swept away by the revolutian, this 
principle re-appeared in the Code 
Napoleon. Go westward, and you 
find this principle recognised beyond 
the Mississippi. Go eastward, and you 
find it recognised beyond the Indus, 
in countries which never heard the 
name of Justinian, in countries to 
which no translation of the Pandects 
ever found its way. Look into our 
own laws; and you will see that the 
principle, which isnow designated as un- 
worthy of Parliament, has guided Par- 
liament ever since Parliament existed. 
Our first statute of limitation was 
enacted at Merton, by men some of 
whom had borne # part in extorting 
the Great Charter and the Forest 
Charter from King John. From that 
time to this it has been the study of a 
succession of great lawyers and states: 
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men to make the limitation more An 
more stringent. The Crown and the 
Church indeed were long exempted 
from the general rule. But experience 
fully proved that every such exemption 
‘was an evil; und a remedy was at last 
upplied. Sir George Savile, the model 
of English country gentlemen, we the 
author of the Act which barred the 
claims of the Crown. That eminent 
mmagistrate, the late Lord Tenterden, 
was the author of the Act which barred 
the claims of the Church. Now, Sir, 
how is it possible to believe that the 
Barons, whose seals are upon our Great 
Charter, whould have perfectly agreed 
with the great jurists who framed the 
Code of Justinian, with the great jurists 
who framed the Code of Napoleon, with 
the most learned English lawyers of the 
nineteenth century, and with the Pun- 
dits of Benares, unless there had been 
some strong and clear reason which 
necessarily led men of sense in every 
age und gountry to the same conclusion? 
Nor is it difficult tosee what the reason 
was. For it is evident that the prin- 
ciple which silly and ignorant fanatics 
have called untenable is essential to the 
institution of property, and that; if you 
take away that principle, you will pro- 
duce evils resembling those whith would 
be produced by a general confiscation, 
Imagine what would follow if the 
maxims of Exeter Hall were introduced 
into Westminster Hall, Imagine a state 
of things in which one of us should be 
lable to be sued on a bill of exchange 
indorsed by his grandfather in 1760, 
Imagine a man Possessed of an estate 
and manor house which had descended 
to him through ten or twelya genera- 
tions of ancestors, and yet liable to be 
ejected because some flay had been de- 
tected in a deed executed three hundred 
years ago, in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth. Why, Sir, should we not all 
cry out that it would be better to live 
under the rule of a Turkish Pasha than 
under such a system? Is it not plain 
that the enforcing of an obsolete right 
is the inflicting of a wrong? Is it not 
plain that, but for our statutes of limi- 
tation, a lawsuit srould be merely a 
grave, methodical robbery ? I am 
ashamed to argue a point so clear. 
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And if this be the general rule, why 
should the case which we are now con- 
sidering be an exception to that rule? 
Ihave done my best to understand why. 
I have read much bad oratory, and 
many foolish petitions. I have heard 
with attention the reasons of my honor- 
able friend the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford; and I should have 
heard the reasons of the honorable 
Member for Kent, if there had been any 
to hear. Every argument by which my 
honorable friend the Member for the 
University of Oxford tried to convince 
us that this case is an exception to the 
general rule, will be found on exa- 
mination to be tin argument against the 
general rule itself. He says that the 
possession which we propose to sanction 
was originally a wrongful possession, 
Why, Sir, all the statutes of limitation 
that ever were made sanction possession 
which was originally wrongful. Jt is 


for the protection of possessors who are 
not in conditioa to prove that their pos- 
session was originally rightful that 
Statutes of limitation are passed. Then 
my honorable friend says that this is an 
ex post facto law. Why, Sir, so are all 
our great statutes of limitation, Look 
at the Statute of Merton, passed in 
1235; at the Statute of Westminster, 
passed in 1275 ; at the Statute of James 
the First, passed in 1623 ; at Sir George 
Savile’s Act, passed in the last century ; 
at Lord Tenterden’s Act, passed in our 
own time. Every one of those Acts 
was retrospective. Every one of them 
barred claims arising out of past trans- 
actions. Nor was any objection eyer 
raised to what was so evidently just 
and wise, till bigotry and chicanery 
formed that disgraceful league against 
which we are now contending, But, it 
1s said, it is unreasonable to grant a 
boon to men because they have been 
many years doing wrong." The length 
of the time during which they haye en- 
Joyed property not rightfally their own, 
is an aggravation of the injury which 
they have committed, and is so fur from 
being @ reason for Jetting them enjoy 
that property for ever, that it is rather 
a reason for compelling them to make 
prompt restitution. ‘With this childish 


| Sophistry the Petitions on our table are 
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filled. Is it possible that any man can @neeting house there was built in 1730. 


be so dull as not to perceive that, if this 
be a reuson, it is a reason against allour 
statutes of limitation? Ido a greater 
wrong to my tailor if I withhold-pay- 
ment of his bill during six years than 
if I withhold payment only during two 
years, Yet the law says that at the end 
of two years he may bring an action 
and force me to pay him with interest, 
put that after the lapse of six years he 
cannot force me to pay him at all. It 
is much harder that a family should be 
kept out of its hereditary estate during 
five generations than during five difys. 
But if you are kept out of your estate 
five days you have youraction of elect- 
ment; and, after tlie lapse of five gene- 
rations, you have no remedy. I say, 
therefore, with confidence, that every 
argument which has been urged against 
this bill is an argument against the 
great principle of preseription. I go 
further, and I say that, if there be any 
case which, in an especil manner, calls 
for the application of the principle of 
prescapaen this isthat case. For the 
nitarian congregations have laid out 
so much on these little spots of ground 
that it is impossible to take the soil 
from them without takiflg from them 
property which is of much greater value 
than the mere soil, and which is indis- 
putably their own. This is not the case 
of a possessor who has been, during 
many years, receiving great emoluments 
from land to which he had not a good 
title. It is the case of a possessor who 
has, from” resources which were un- 
doubtedly his own, expended on the 
jand much more than it was originally 
worth. Even in the former case, it has 
been the policy of all wise Jawgivers to 
fix a time of limitation, °A Sortiori, 
there ought to be a time of 


therefore, 
limitation in the latter case, 


And here, Sir, T cannot help asking 
gentlemen to compare the petitions for 
this bill with sthe petitions against it. 
Never was there such a contrast. The 
petitions against the bill are filled with 
cant, rant, scolding, Scraps of bad ser- 
mons. The petitions in favour of the 
bill set forth in the simplest manner 
great practical grievances, Take, for 
instance, the case of Cirencester, “The 


It is certain that the Unitarian doctrines 
were taught there as early as 1742. 
That-was only twelve years after the 
chapel had been founded. Many of the 
original subscribers must have been 
living. Many of the present congrega- 
tion are lineal descendants of the ori- 
ginalsubscribers, Large sums haye from 
time to time been laid out in repairing, 
enlarging, and embellishing the edifice; 
and yet there are people who think it 
just and reasonable that this congrega- 
tion should, after the lapse of more than 
4 century, be turned out. At Norwich, 
again, a great dissenting mecting house 
was opened in 1688. It is not easy to 
say how soon Anti-Trinitarian doctrines 
were taught there. The change of sen- 
timent in the congregation seems to 
have been gradual: but it is quite cer- 
tain that, in 1754, ninety years ago, 
both pastor and flock were decidedly 
Unitarian. Round the chapelis a ce- 
metery filled with the monument$ of 
eminent Unitarians. Attached to the 
chapel are a schooliiouse anda library, 
built and fitted up by Unitarians. And 
now the occupants find that their title 
is disputed. ‘They cannot venture to 
build; they cannot venture to repair; 
und they? are anxiously awaiting our 
decision. Ido not know that I have 
cited the strongest cases, Iam giving 
you the ordinary history of these edi- 
fices. Go to Manchester. Unitarianism. 
has been taught there at least seventy 
years ina chapel on which the Unita- 
rians have expended large sums, Go to 
Leeds. Four thousand pounds have 
been subscribed for the repairing of the 
Unitarian chapel theré,the chapel where, 
near eighty years ago, Priestley, tho 
great Doctor of the sect, officiated. 
But these four thousand pounds are 
lying idle. Nota pew can be repaired 
tll it is known whether this bill will 
become law. Goto Muidstone. There 
Unitarian doctrines have been taught 
during at least seventy years; and 
seven hundred pounds have recently 
been laid out by the congregation in 
repairing the chapel. Go to Exeter, 
It matters not where you 80. But go 
to Exeter. There Unitarian doctrines 
have been preached more than eighty 
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years; and two thousand pounds hay) 
been laid ont on the chapel. It is the 
same at Coventry,at Bath, at Yarmouth, 
everywhere, And willa British Par- 
Hiament rob the possessors of these 
buildings? I can use no other word. 
How should we feel if it were proposed 
to deprive any other class of men of 
Jand held during so long a time, and 
improved at so large a cost?. And, if 
this property shculd be transferred to 
those who covet it, what would they 
gain in comparison with what the pre- 
sent occupants would lose? The pulpit 
of Priestley, the pulpit of Lardner, ure 
objects of reverence to congregations 
which hold the tenets of Priestley and 
Lardner. To the intruders those pulpits 
will be nothing; nay, worsethan nothing ; 
memorials of heresiarchs. Within these 
chapels and all around them ure the 
tablets which the pious affection of four 
generations has placed over the remains 
of dear mothers and sisters, wives and 
daubhters, of eloquent preachers, of 
ledrned theological writers. To the 
Unitarian, the building whigh contains 
these memorials is a hallowed building. 
‘To the intruder, it is of no more value 
than any other room in whieh he can 
find a bench to sit on and a roof to 
cover him, If, therefore, we throw out 
this bill, we do not merely rob one set 
of people in order to make a present to 
Snotherset. That would be bad enough. 
Hade gos Unitarians of that which 
2 as a most precious treasure; 
sues Which is endeared to them by 
don Strongest religious and the strongest 
Omestic associations ; of that which 
cannot be wrenched fry AA 
fasten ed from them without 
gon them the bitterest pain 
and humiliation. %o the Trinitarians 
lee that which can to them be of 
seed nga am esc of 
unjust war. digs OR TOS 
ee &n imputation of fraud has 
ide tone on the Unitarians; not, 
an eed, here, but in many other places, 
ES pete Place of which I would al- 
Unterne to speak with respect. ‘The 
the origi 8; - has been said, knew that 
were Trinitas ders of these chapels 
rnttatians; and to use, for th 
purpose of propasatine Tren te 
Pagating Unitarian doc- 
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trine, a building erected for the purpose 
of propagating Trinitarian doctrine was 
grossly dishonest. One very eminent 
person * has gone so far as to maintain 
that the Unitarians cannot pretend to 
any prescription of more than sixty- 
three years; and he proves his point 
thus :—Till the year 1779, he says, no 
dissenting teacher was within the pro- 
tection of the Toleration Act unless he 
subscribed those articles of the Church 
of England which affirm the Athanasian 
doctrine. It is eyident that no honest 
Unitarian can subscribe those articles. 
THE inference is, that the persons who 
preached in these chapels down to the 
yea? 1779 must have been either Trini- 
tarians or rogues. Now, Sir, I believe 
that they were neither Trinitarians nor 
rogues ; and I cannot help suspecting 
that the great prelate who brought this 
charge against them is not sowell read 
in the history of the nonconformist 
sects as in the history of that Church 
of which he is,an ornament. The truth 
is that, long before the year 1779, the 
clause of the Toleration Act which re- 
quired dissenting ministers to subscribe 
thirty-five or thirty-six of our thirty- 
ninearticles hgdalmost become obsolete, 
Indeed, that Glause had never been ri- 
gidly enforced. From the very first 
there were some dissenting ministers 
who refused to subscribe, and yet con- 
tinued to preach, Calany was one; 
and he was not molested. And if this 
could be done in the year in which the 
Toleration Act passed, we may easily 
believe that, at a later period, the law 
would not have been very strictly ob- 
served. New brooms, as the vulgar 
proverb tells us, sweep clean; and no 
statute is sogigidly enforced as a statute 
just made. But, Sir, so long ago as the 
year 1711, the provisions of the Tole- 
ration Act onthis subject were modified. 
In that year the Whigs, in order to hu- 
mour Lord Nottingham, with whom 
they had coalesced against, Lord Oxford, 
consented to let the Occasional Confor- 
mity Bill pass; but they insisted on 


inserting, in the bill a clause which was 
an to propitiate the dissenters. By 
Cause it was enacted that, if an 
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information were laid against a dissent- 
ing minister for having omitted to sub- 
scribe the articles, the defendant might, 
by subscribing at any stage of the pro- 
ceedings anterior to the judgment, defeat 
the information, and throw all the costs 
onthe informer. The House will easily 
believe that, when such was the state of 
the law, informers were not numerous, 
Indeed, during the discussions of 1773, 
it was distinctly affirmed, bothin Parlia- 
yhent and in manifestoes put forth by 
the dissenting body, that the majority of 
nonconformist ministers then living had 
neyersubscribed, Allarguments, there- 
fore, grounded on the insincerity which 
has been rashly imputed to the Uni- 
tarians of former generations, fall at 
once to the grdund. 

« But, it is‘said, the persons who, in the 
reigns of James the Second, of William 
the Third, and of Anne, first established 
these chapels, held the doctrine of the 
‘Trinity ; and therefore, when, at a later 
period, the preachers and congregations 
departed from the doctrifie of the Tri- 
nity, they ought to have departed from 
the chapels too. The honorable and 
learned gentleman, the Attorney Gene- 
ral, has refuted this argument so ably 
that he has scarcely leftyanything for 
me to say about it. It is well known 
that the change which, soon after the 
Revolution, began to take place in the 
opinions of a section of the old Puritan 
body, was a gradual, an almost imper- 
ceptible, change. The principle of the 
English Presbyterians was to have no 
confession of fuith and no form of prayer. 
‘Their trust deeds contained no accurate 
theological definitions. Nonsubseription 
was in trath the very bond which held 
them together, What, then, could be 
more natural than that, Sunday by 
Sunday, the sermons should have be- 
come | 's and less like those of the old 
Calvinistic divines, that the doctrine’of 
the Trinity should have been less and 
less “requently mentioned, that at last 
it should have ceased to be mentioned, 
and “hat thus, in the course of years, 
preachers and hearers should, by insen- 
sible degrees, have become first Arians, 
then, perhaps. Socinians. I know that 
this explanation has been treated with 
disdain by people profoundly ignorant 
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{ff tiie history of English nonconformity. 
I see that my right honorable friend 
near me* does not assent toit. Will he 
permit me to refer him to an analogous 
case with which he cannot but be well 
acquainted? No person in the House 
is more versed than he in the ecclesias- 
tical history of Scotland; and he will, 
I amSsure, admit that some of the doc- 
trines now professed by the Scotch sects 
which sprang from the secessions of 
1733 and 1760 are such as the seceders 
of 1733 and the seceders of 1760 would 
haye regarded with horror. I have 
talked with some of the ablest, most 
learned, and most pious of the Scotch 
dissenters of our time; and they all 
fully admitted that they held more than 
one opinion which their predecessors 
would have considered us impious. 
Take the question of the connection 
between Church and State. The sece- 
ders of 1733 thought thatthe connection 
ought to be much closer than it is. 
They blamed the legislature for tolvra- 
ting heresy. They maintained that the 
Solemn League andeCovenant was still 
binding onethe kingdom.” They consi- 
dered it as a national sin that the va- 
lidity of the Solemn League and Coye- 
nant was not recognised at the time of 
the Revolution. When George Whit- 
field went to Scotland, though they 
approved of his Calvinistie opinions, 
and though they justly admired that - 
natural eloquence which he possessed 
in so wonderful a degree, they would 
hold no communion with him because 
he would not subscribe the Solemn 
League and Covenant. Is that the 
doctrine of their successors? Are the 
Scotch dissenters now ‘averse to tolera- 
tion? Are they not zealous for the 
yoluntary system? Is it not their 
constant cry that it is not the business 
of the civil magistrate to encourage any 
religion, false or true? Does any Bishop 
now abhor the Solemn League and 
Covenant more than they? Here is an 
instance in which numerous congrega- 
tions have, retaining: their identity, 
passed gradually from’ one opinion to 


‘another opinion. And would it be just, 


would it be decent in me, to impute dis- 
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fionesty to theni on thataccount? / My 
right honorable friend may be of opinion 
that the question touching the connee- 
tion between the Church and. State is 
not ayital question. But wis that the 
opinion of the divines who drew up the 
Secession Testimony? He well knows 
that in their yiew a man who denied 
that it was the duty of the govefiment 
to defend religious truth with the civil 
sword was as much a heretic as a man 
who denied the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Again, Sir, take the case of the 
Wesleyan Methodists. They are zeal- 
ous against this bill. They think it 
monstrous that # chapel originally built 
for people holding one set of doctrines 
should be oceu; 
a different set of doctrines. I would 
advise them to consider whether they 
cannot find in the history of their 
‘own ‘body reasons for being a little 
more indulgent. What were the opi- 
nions of tliat great and good man, their 
fonder, on the question whether men 
nat episcopally ordained could lawfully 
administer the Eacharist? He told 
_his followers that lay adininistration 
was:a sin which he never could tolerate. 
Those were the very words which he 
used ; and I believe that, during his 
lifetime, the Eucharist never was ad- 
ministered by laymen in any place of 
worship which was under his control. 
» After his death, however, the feeling in 
favour of lay administration became 
strong and general among his disciples, 
‘The Conference yielded to that feeling. 
The consequence is that now, in every 
chapel which belonged to Wesley, those 
who glory in the name of Wesleyans 
commit, every Sacrament Sunday, what 
Wesley declared to be a sin which he 
would never tolerate. And yet these 
yery persons are not ashamed to tell us 
in loud and angry tones that it is fraud, 
downright fraud, in a congregation 
which has departed from its original 
octrines to retain its original endow- 
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manner in which too many of the Pro- 
testant nonconformists have opposed 
this bill. The opposition of the Estab- 
lished Church his been comparatively 
mild and moderate; and yet from the 
Established Church we had less right 
to expect mildness and moderation. It 
is certainly not right, but itis very 
natural, that a church, ancient and 
richly endowed, closely connected with 
the Crown and the aristocracy, power- 
ful in parliament, dominatit in the 
universities, should sometimes forget 
what is due to poorer and humbler 
Christian societies. - But when I hear 
a cry for whatis nothing less than 
persecution set up by men who have 
een, over and oyer again within my 
own memory, forced to invoke in their 
own defence the principles of toleration, 
I cannot but feel astonishment mingled 
with indignation. And what above all 
excites both my astonishment and my 
indignation is this, that the most Nois: 
among the noisy Opponents of the bill 
which we ate considering are some 
sectaries who are ut, this very moment 
calling On us to pass another bill of just 
the same kind for their own benefit. 
Ispeak of those Irish Presbyterians who 
are asking for an ex post facto law to 
confirm theirmarriages, Seehow exact 
the parallel is between the case of those 
marriages and the case of these chapels. 
‘The Irish Presbyterians have gone on 
marrying according to their own forms 
during a long course of years. Tite 
Unitarians have gone on occupying, 
embellishing certain pro- 


improving, 
perty during a long. course of years, 
In neither case did any doubt as'to the 
Tight arise in the most honest, in the 
most scrupulous mind. At length, 
about the sime time, both the validity 
of the Presbyterian marriages and the 
validity of the title by which the Uni- 
tarians held their chapels were dis- 
puted. The two questions came before 
the tribunals, The tribunals, with 
great reluctance, with great pain, pro- 
nounced that, neither in the case of the 
marriages nor in the 
can. preseriptioy inst the 
Toes = P n be set up again’ 

is a j 
legislature alone can afford. In both 
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the legislature is willing to grant that 
relief. But this will not satisfy the 
orthodox Presbyterian. He demands 
with equal yehemence two things, that 
he shall be relieved, and that nobody 
else shall be relieved. In the same 
breath he tells us that it would be most 
iniquitous not to pass a retrospective 
Jaw for his benefit, und that it would 
be most iniquitous to pass a retrospec- 
tive law for the benefit of his fellow 
sufferers. Ineyer was more amused 
than by reading, the other day, a 
speech made by a person of great note 
among the Irish Presbyterians on the 
subject*of these marriages. “Is it to 
be endured,” he says, “that the mym- 
mies of old and forgotten laws are to be 
dug up and unswathed for the annoy- 
ance of dissenters?” And yet a few 
hours later, this eloquent orator is him- 
self hard at work in digging up and 
unswathing another set of mummies 
for the unnoyance of another set of 
dissenters. I should like to know how 
he and such as he would look if we 
Churehmen were to assume the same 
tone towards them which they think it 
becoming to assume towards the Uni- 
tarian body ; if we were to say, ‘ You 
and those whom you would oppress are 
alike out of our pale. If they are 
heretics in your opinion, you are schis- 
matics in ours. Since you insist on the 
letter of the law against them, we will 
insist on the letter of the law against 
you. You object to ex post facto 
statutes; and you shall have none. 
You think it reasonable that men 
should, in spite of a prescription of 
eighty or ninety years, be turned out 
of a chapel built with their own money, 
anda cemetery where their own kindred 
lie, because the original title was not 
strictly legal. We think it equally 
reasonable that those contracts which 
you have imagined to be marriages, but 
which are now adjudged not to be legal 
marriages, shoyld be treated as nulli- 
ties.” I wish from my soul.that some 
of these orthodox dissenters would 


Ly 
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Gecollect that the doctrine which they 
defend with so much zeal against the 
Unitarians is not the whole sum and 
substance of Christianity, and that there 
is a text about doing unto others as you 
would that they should do unto you. 

‘To any intelligent man who has no 
object except to do justice, the Trini- 
tariafi dissenter and the Unitarian dis- 
senter who are now asking us for 
relief will appear to have exactly the 
same right to it. There is, however, 

I must own, one distinction between 
the two cases. TM Trinitarian dis- 
senters are’a strong body, and espe- 
cially strong among the electors 6f h 
towns. They are of great weight in 
the State. Some of us may probably, 
by voting to-night against their wishes, 
endanger our seats in this House. The 
Unitarians; on the other hand, are few 
in number. Their creed is unpopular. 
Their friendship is likely to injure a 
publ man more than their eninity: 
therefore there be among gis finy 
person of a nature at once tyrannical 
and cowardly, any yierson who delights | 
in persecution, but is restrained by. 
fear from persecuting powerful sects, 
now is his time. He never ‘can have 
a better opportunity of gratifying his 
maleyolense without risk of retribu- 
tion. But, for my part, I long ago 
espoused the cause of religious liberty, 
not because that cause was popular, 
but because it was just; and I am not 
disposed to abandon the principles to 
which I have been true through my 
whole life in deference to a passing 
clamour. The day may come, and 
may come soon, when those who are 
now ‘loudest in raising that clamour 
may again be, as they haye formerly 
been; suppliants for justice. When 
that day comes I will try to prevent 
others from oppressing them, as I now 
try to prevent them from oppressing: 
others. In the mean time I shall con- 
tend against their intolerance with the 
same spirit with which I may here- 


| after have to contend for their tights, 
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7 A SPEECH fi 
DELIVERED IN THE House oF Commrons, 
ON THE 26TH or Feprvary, 1845. 
On. the 26th of February, 1845, on the ques- 
tion that the order of the day for going into 
Committee of Ways and Means should be 
read, Lord John Russell moved the follow- 
» ingamendment:— That itis the opinion of 
this Hovse that the plan proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government, in reference 2 the 
Sugar Duties, professes to keep up a dis- 
Unction between foreign free labour sugar 
and foreign slave lab ur sugar, which is 
impracticable and illusory; and, without 
adequate benefit to the consumer, tends 60 
greatly to impair the revenue as to rend: : 
the removal of th@Income and Property 
‘Tax at the end of three years extremely 
uncertain and improbable.” The amend- 
Ment was rejected by 236 votes to 142. In 
the debate the following Speech was made, 
Sm, if the question now at issue were 
merely @ financial orga commercial 
“question, I should betinwilling to offer 
-myself-to your notice: for I am well 
aware that there are, both on your 
right-and on. Your left hand, many 
gentlemen far more deeply versed in 
financi4l.and conimercial .science’ than 
myself; and I should think thaé I dis- 
charged my duty better b; y listening to 
them than. by assuming the office of a 
teacher. But, Sir, the question on 
which we are at issue with Her Ma- 
Jesty’s Ministers is neither a financial 
nor a commercial question” I do not 
understand it to be disputed that, if 
‘Wwe were to pronounce our decision with 
reference merely to fiseal and mercan- 
tile considerations, we should at once 
adopt the we recommended by my 
noble friend. Tndeed the right honor- 
able fentleman, the late President of 
the Board of Trade,* has distinctly 
admitted this: He says th 


hat the Minis- 
ters of the Crown cal] Upon us to sacri. 


fice great pecunisty advantages and: 
great Commercial facilities, foy the pur- 
Pose of maintaining a moral prineiple. 
Neither in any former debate nor in 
the debate of this night has an; 
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amendment, then, are purely moral 
objections. We lie, it Seems, under a 
moral obligation to make a distinction 
between the produce of free labour and 
the produce of slave labour. Now L 
should be very unwilling to incur the 
imputation of being indifferent to moral 
obligations. I do, however, think ‘that 
it is in my power to show strong rea- 
sons for believing that the moral obli- 
gation pleaded by the Ministers has 
no existence. If there be no such 
moral obligation, then, as it is con- 
ceded on the other side that all fiscal 
and commercial arguments are on the 
side of my noble friend, it folldtvs that 
we ought to adopt: his amendment. 
The right honorable gentleman, the 
late President of the Board of Trade, 
has said that the Government does not 
pretend to act with perfect consistency 
as to this distinction between free 
labour and slave labour. It was, in- 
deed, necessary that he should say this ; 
for the policy of the Government, is 
obviously most inconsistent. Perfect, 
consistency, I admit, we are not to ex- 
pect in human affairs. But, surely, 
there is a decent consistency which 
ought to be observed; and of this the 
right honorable gentleman himself 


seéms to be sensible 3 for he asks ‘how, 
if we admit sugar grown by Brazilian 
slaves, we can with decency continue 
to stop Brazilian vessels engaged in 
the slave trade. ‘This argument, what- 
ever be its value, proceeds on the yery 
correct supposition that the est of 
sincerity in individuals, in partiés, and 
iM governments, jg consistency. The 
right honorable gentleman feels, as 
We must all feel, that it is impossible 
to give credit for good faith to a man 
who on ond occasion pleads a scruple 
of conscience as an €xcuse for not doing 
acertain thing, and who on other oc- 
casions, where there is no essential 
difference of circumstances, does that 
very thing without any scruple at all. 
I do not wish to use such a word as 
hypocrisy, or to impute that odious vice 
to any gentleman on cither side of the 
House. But whoever declares one mo- 
ment that: he feels himself bound by a 


jections to my noble friend’s 
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certain moral Tule, and the next pice 
ment, in a case Strictly similar, acts in 
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direct defiance of that tule, must sub- ing laws, and propound it to the gen- 


mit to have, if not his honesty, yet at 
least his power of discriminating right 

from wrong very gravely questioned. 
Now, Sir, I deny the existence of the 
moral obligation pleaded by the Go- 
vernment. I deny that we are upder 
any moral obligation to turn our fiscal 
code into a penal code, for the purpose 
of correcting vices in the institutions 
oof independent states. I say that, if 
you suppose such.a moral obligation to 
be in force, the supposition leads to 
consequences from which every one of 
us would recoil, to consequences which 
would throw the whole commercial and 
political system of the gyorld into gon- 
fusion. 1 say that, if such a moral 
obligation exists, our financial legisla- 
stion is one mass of injustice and in- 
humanity. And I say more especially 
that, if such a moral obligation exists, 
the right honorable Baronet’s Budget: is 
one mass of injustice and inhumanity. 
Observe, I am not disputing the 
paramount authority of moral obliga- 
tion. Iam not setting up pecuniary 
considerations against moral conside- 
rations. I know that it would be not 
only a wicked but a short-sighted 
policy, to aim at making a nation like 
this great and prosperous by violating 
the laws of justice. To those laws, 
enjoin what they may, I am prepared 
to submit. But I will not palter with 
them; I will not cite them to-day in 
order to serve one turn, and quibble 
them gway to-morrow in order to serve 
another. I will not have two standards 
of right; one to be applied when I 
wish to protect a favourite interest at 
the public cost; and another to be ap- 
plied when I wish to replenish the 
Exchequer, and to give an impulse to 
trade. Iwill not have two weights 
or two measures. I will not blow hot 
and cold, play fast and loose, strain at 
a gnat and swallow a canjel. Can the 
Government spy as much? Are gen- 
tlemen opposite prepared to act in con- 
formity with their own principle? They 
need not look long for opportunities. 
The Statute Book swarms with enact- 
ments directly opposed to the rule 
which they profess to respect. I awill 
take a single instance from our exist- 
° 


tlemen opposite as a test, if I must 
not say of their sincerity, yet of their 
power of moral discrimination. Take 
the article of tobacco. Not only do you 
admit the tobacco of the United States 
which is grown by slaves; not only do 
you pdmit the tobacco of Cuba which 
is grown by slaves, and by slaves, as 
you tell us, recently imported from 
Africa; but you actually interdict the 
free labourer of the United Kingdom 
from growing tokacco. You have long 
had in your Statute Book laws prohi- 
biting the cultivation of tobacco in 
England, and authorising the Goyern- 
ment,to destroy all tobac¢o plantations, 
éxcept a few'square yards, which are 
suffered to’exist unmolested in botani- 
cal gardens, for purposes of ,science. 
‘These laws did not extend to Treland., 
The free peasantry of Ireland began to * 
grow tobacco. The cultivation spread 
fast. Down chme your legislation upon 
it; dnd now, if the Irish freeman Ss 
to engage in competition with the slaves 
of Virginia and Hdvannah, you exche- 
quer him ;*you ruin him ; you grub up 
his plantation. Here, then, we have a 
test by which we-may try the consis- 
tency of the gentlemen opposite. I 
ask you,®are you prepared, I do not 
say to exclude slave grown tobacco, 
but to take away from slave grown to- 
bacco the monopoly which you now 
give to it, and ‘to permit the free la- 
bourer of the United Kingdom to enter 
into competition on equal terms, on 
any terms, with the negro who works 
under the lash? I am confident that 
the three right honorable gentlemen 
opposite, the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the late President of the Board of 
Trade, will all with one voice answer 
“No.” And why not? “Because,” * 
say they, “it will injufe the revenue, 
True it is,” they will say, “that the 
tobacco imported from abroad is grown 
by slaves, and by slaves many of whom 
haye been recently carried across the 
Atlantic in defiance, not only of jus- 
tice and humanity, but of law and 
treaty. True it is that the cultivators 


of the United Kingdom are freemen. 


But then on the imported tobacco we 
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therefore we must give a monopoly 
to the slayeholder, and make it peffal in 
‘the freeman to invade that monopoly. 
Youmay be right; but, in the name of 
common sense, be eonsistent. If this 
moral obligation of which you talk so 
much be one which may with propriety 
ield to fiseal considerations, let us have 
Brazilian sugars. If it be paramount 
to all fiscal found eeeous, let us at 
least have British snuff an cigars, 
The present Ministers may indeed 
Plead that they are not the authors of 
the laws which prohibit the cultivation 
of tobaceo in Great Britain and Ireland, 
Thatis true. The present Government 
found these Jaws in existence: and no 
dorbt there is good sense in the Con- 
servative doctrine that many thi, 
which ought not to have bee set up 
ought not, when they have been set up, 
to be hastily and rudely pulled down, 
But what will the right honorable Ba- 
ronet uge in vindication of his own 
new Budget? He is not content with 
maintaining laws 
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With what, I should like to 
know, is the right honorable Baronet’s 
cotton dyed ? 

Formerly, indeed, an attempt was 
made to distinguish between the culti- 
vation of cotton and the cultivation of 
sugar. The cultivation of sugar, it was 
said, was peculiarly fatal to the health 
and life of the slave. But that plea, 
whatever it may hare been worth, must 
now be abandoned ; for the right hono- 
rable Baronet now Proposes to reduce, 
toa very great extent, tho duty on slave 
groyn sugar imported from the United 

tates. 


Then a new distinction is set up. 
The United States, it is said, have slas 
very ; but they have no slave trade. I 
deny that assertion. 1 say that the 
sugar and cotton of the United States 
are the fruits, not only of slavery, but 
of the slave trade. And I say further 
that, if there be on the surface of this 
earth a country which, before God and 
man, is more accountable than an: 
other for the misery and degradation of 
the African race, that country is not 
Brazil, the produce of which the right 
honorable Baronet excludes, but the 
United States, the produce of which he 
Proposes to admit on more favourable 
terms than ever. Ihave no pleasure 
in going into an argument of this na- 
ture. I do not conceive that it is the 
duty of a member of the English, Par- 
Tiament to discuss abuses which éxist 
inother societies. Such discussion sel- 
dom tends to produce any reform of 
such abuses, and has a direct tendency 
to wound national pride, and to inflame 
national animosities, Iwould willingly 


- avoid this subject: but the right hono- 


rable Baronet leaves meno choice. He 


| turns this House into a Court of Judi- 


cature for the purpose of criticizing and 
comparing the institutions of indepen- 
dent States. He tells us that our Ta- 
t uade an instrument for 
rewarding the justice and humanity of 
e Forej overnments, and for 
punishing the barbarity of others. He 
inds up the dearest interests of my 


constituents with questions with which 
. 


otherwise I should, as a Member of 
Parliament, have nothing to do. I 
would gladly keep silence on such ques- 
tions. But it cannot be. The trades- 
men and the professional men whom I 
represent say to me, “ Why aré we to 
be loaded, certainly for some years, 
probably for ever, with a tax, admitted 
by those who impose it to be grievous, 
unequal, inquisitorial? Why are we 
*to be loaded in time of peace with bur- 
dens heretofore reserved for the exi- 
gencies of war?” The paper manu- 
facturer, the soap manufacturer, say, 
“Why, if the Income Tax is to be con- 
aut are our important and suffer- 
ing branches of industry to have ne re- 
lief?” And the answer is, “Because 
Brazil does not behave so well as the 
“United States towards the negro race.” 
Can I then ayoid instituting a compari- 
son? Am I not bound to bring to the 
test the truth of an assertion pregnant 
with consequences so momentous to 
those who have sent me hither? Imust 
speak out; and, if what I say gives 
offence and produces inconvenience, 
for that offence and for that inconve- 
nience the Government is responsible. 
I affirm, then, that there exists in 
the United States a slaye trade, not 
Jess odious or demoralising, nay, I do 
in my conscience believé, more odious 
and more demoralising than that which 


is carried on between Africa and Bra-, 


zil. North Carolina and Virginia are 
to Louisiana and Alabama what Congo 
is toRio Janeiro, ‘The slave States of 
the Union are divided into two classes, 
the breeding States, where the human 
beasts of burden increase and multiply 
and become strong for labour, and the 
sugar and cotton States ta which those 
beasts of burden are sent to be worked 
todeath. 'To what an extent the traf- 
fic in man is carried on we may learn 
by comparing the census of 1830 with 
the census of 1840, North Carolina 
and Virginia‘ure, as T have said, great 
breeding States, During the ten years 
from 1830 to 1840 the slave population 
of North Carolina was almost station- 
ary. The slave population of Virginia 
positively decreased, Yet, both in 
North Carolina and Virginia, propag- 
tion was, during those ten Years, going 
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m fast. The number of births among 
the slaves in those States exceeded by 
hundreds of thousands the number of 
the deaths. What then became of the 
surplus? Look to the returns from 
the Southern States, from the States 
whose produce the right honorable Ba- 
rong} proposes to admit with reduced 
duty or with no duty at all; ‘and you 
will see. You will find that the in- 


crease in the breeding States was bare- . 


ly sufficient to meet the demand of 
the consuming States. In Louisiana, 
for example, where we know that the 
negro population is worn down by 
cruel toil, and would not, if left to it- 
self, keep up its numbers, there were, 
in 1830, one hundred and seven thou- 
sand slaves ; in 1840, one hundred and 
seventy thousand. In Alabama, the 
slave Population during those ten years 
much more than doubled ; it rose from 
one hundred and seventeen thousand 
to two hundred and fifty-three thou- 
sand. In Mississippi it’ actily’ tri- 
pled. It rose from sixty-five thousand 
to one hupdred and ninety-five thou- 
sand. So much for the extent of this 
slave trade. And as to its nature, ask 
any Englishman who has ever travelled 
in the Southern States. Jobbers go. 
about ffm plantation to plantation 
looking out for proprietors who are not 
easy in their circumstances, and who 
are likely to sell cheap. A black boy 
is picked up here; a black girl there. 
The dearest ties of nature and of mar- 
riage are torn asunder as rudely as 
they were ever torn asunder by any 
slave captain on the coast of Guinea. 
A gang of three or four hundred ne- 
groes is made up; and then these 
wretches, handeuffed, fottered, guarded 
by armed men, are driven southward, 
as you would driye,—or rather as you 
would not drive,—a herd of oxen to 
Smithfield, that they may undergo the 


deadly labour of the sugar mill near 


the mouth of the Mississippi. A very 
few years of that labour in that climate 
suffice to send the stoutest African to 
his grave. But he can well be spared. 
While he is fast sinking into prema- 
ture old age, negro boys in Virginia 
are growing up as fast into vigorous 
manhood to supply the yoid which 


\ 
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illeins i Id 
i ing in Louisiana. God fyilleins im many parts of the Old Worl 

forbid tar nee extenuate the hor- have been, in one free Seamunity 
rors of the slave trade in any form! | Now this antipathy 1s notorious, ly mue 
But I do think this its worst form. stronger in the United States than in 
Bad enough is it that civilised men the Brazils. In the Brazil the free 
should sail to an uncivilised quarter of| people of colour are numerous. They 
the world where slavery exists, should ure not excluded from honorable fs - 
there buy wretched barbarians, and|ings. You may find among them 
should carry them away to labour in a| merchants, physici 
distant land: bad encugt | But that enh 

ivili tized man, a man | ai ; 
Bo tig ee ee of a free state, | knows what dignity, whut sanctity, the 
aman frequenting a Christian chureh, Church of Rome ascribes to the person 
should breed slaves for exportation, of a priest, will at once Perceive the 
and, if the whole horrible truth must important. ¢ 
be told, should even beget slaves for| from this Ta: 
exportation, should see children, some- 1 
times his own children, gambolling | tent kneclin _ Spiritual 
around him from infancy, should watch | bunal of a negro, confessing, his’ sins to, 
their growth, should become familiar | a negro, receiving absolution from a 
with their faces, and should then sell negro. It is by no means unusual to 
them for four or five hundred dollars a See a negro dispensing the Eucharist to 
head, and send them to lead in @re-/a circle of whi 
mote country a life which is a lingering | Honse what emotions of amazement, 
deatil, a dife about which the best thing 


to holy orders. Whoever * 


white peni- 
ig before the Spiritual tri- 


rgia or South Carolina, 
Fully admitting, therefore, as [ do, 

tor exceeding even the horror excited | that’ Brazilian slavery is a horrible 

by that slaye trade which is the curse | evil, I yet must say that, if Iwere call- ’ 

of the African coast, And mark: Tam | eq upon to declare whether [ think | 


% of uny | the chances of the African race ont the 
depravity. Iam whole better j 


in Brazil or in the United 
as regular as the States, I should at 


ed years the black 
There is another point to which I} zil may be free and happy. I seeno 
must advert. I have no Wish to apo- reasonable Prospect of such a chunge 
logize for slavery as it exists in Brazil; | in the United States, 
but this T say, that sla very, aS it exists| ‘The right honorable g 
in Brazil, though a fearful evil, seems] late President of the B, 
to me a much less hopeless evil i 
than slavery as it exists 


Jt exists in the United maritime 
States. In estimating t 


olice by which aye 
he character of ; 4 


tempted to Sweep slaye trading vessels 
negro slavery we must neyer forget! from the great hi cnatigle: 
one most important ingredient; an in- | Now what has been tho conduct of 
Bredient which was wanting to slavery | Brazil, and what has been the conduct 
88 it was known to the Greeks and Ro- of the United States, as Tespects that 
mans; an ingredient which Was want. system of police? ‘p ai ie come 
218 to slavery as it ®ppeared in Eu-|into the system; the United States 
Tope di iddle ages ; I mean | haye thrown every impediment in the 
5 athy of colour. Where this way of th 
antipathy exists; i 
diffi 


2 eu . oe system, ‘at opinion 
cates Soe a high Gegree, it is | Her Majesty’, Ministers 
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my Lord Aberdeen 
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Jaid on our table. I believe that I 
state correctly the sense of that letter 
when I say that the noble Earl regards 
the Right of Search as an efficacious 
means, and as the only efficacious means, 
of preventing the maritime slave trade. 
He expresses most serious doubts 
whether any substitute can be devised. 
I think that this check would bea most 
valuable one, if all nations would sub- 
mit to it; and I applaud the humanity 
which has induced successive British 
administrations to exert themselves for 
the purpose of obtaining the concur- 
rence of foreign Powers in so excellent 
a plan. Brazil consented to admit the 
Right of Search; the United Stgtes 
refused, and by refusing deprived the 
Right of Search of half its value. 
Not content with refusing to admit the 
Right of Search, they even disputed the 
right of visit, a right which no im- 
partial publicist in Europe will deny 
to be in strict conformity with the 
Law of Nations. Nor was this all. 
In every part of the Continent of 
Europe the diplomatic agents of the 
Cabinet of Washington have toiled to 
induce other nations to imitate the ex- 
ample of the United States. You can- 
not have forgotten General Cass’s 
letter. You cannot have forgotten the 
terms in which his Government com- 
municated to him its approbation of 
his conduct. You know as well as I 
do that, if the United States had sub- 
mitted to the Right of Search, there 
would haye been no outery against that 
right in France. Nordo I much blame 
the French. It is but natural that, 
when one maritime Power makes iba 
Point of honor to refuse us this right, 
other maritime Powers should think 
that they cannot, without degradation, 
take a different course. It is but 
natural that a Frenchman, proud of his 
country, should ask why the tricolor is 
to be less respected than the stars and 
stripes. The,right honorable gentle- 
man says that, if we assent to my 
noble friend’s amendment, we shall no 
longer be able to maintain the Right 
of Search. Sir, he need not trouble 
himself about thatright. Tt is already 
gone. We have agreed to 


4 ‘i negotiate 
on the subject with France, i 


Eyery- 
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dy knows how that negotiation will 
end. The French flag will be ex- 
empted from search: Spain will in- 
stantly demand, if she has not already 
demanded, similar exemption; and. 
you may as well let her have it with a 
good grace, and without wrangling. 
For a Right of Search, from which the 
flags Sf France and America are ex- 
empted, is not worth a dispute. The 
only system, therefore, which, in the 
opinion of Her Mujesty’s Ministers, has 
yet been found efficacious for:the pre- 
vention of the maritime slave trade, is 
in fuct abandoned. And who is 
answerable for this? The United 
States of America. The chief guilt 
even of the slave trade between Africa 
and Brazil lies, not with the Govern- 
ment of Brazil, but with that of the 
United States. And yet the right 
honorable Baronet proposes to punish 
/Brazil for the slave trade, and in the 
same breath proposes to show favour 
to the United States, becayse ethe 
United States are pure from the crime 
of slave trading. °I thank the right 
honorable gentleman, the late Prosident. 
of the Board of Trade, for reminding 
me of Mr. Calhoun’s letter. I could 
not have wished for a better illustra- 
tion of my argument, Let anybody 
who has read that letter say what is 
the country which, if we take on our- 
selves to avenge the wrongs of Africa, 
ought to be the first object of our in- 
dignation. The Government of the 
United States has placed itself on a 
bad eminence to which Brazil never 
aspired, and which Brazil, even if as- 
piring to it, never could attain. The 
Government of the United States has 
formally declared itself the patron, the 
champion of negro slayery all over the 
world, the evil genius, the Arimanes of 
the African race, and seems to take 
pride in this shameful and odious dis- 
tinction. I well understand that an 
American statesman may say, “Slavery 
is a horrible evil; but we were born to 
it; We see no way at present to rid our- 
selves of it: and we must endure it as 
we best may.” Good and enlightened 
men may hold such language; but 
such is not the language of the ‘Ameri- 
can Cabinet. That Cabinet is actuated 
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sya pagandist spirit, and labow f 
wy Aen sagas and barbarism 
with an ardour such as no other 
Government eyer showed in the cause 
of freedom and civilisation. Nay 
more; the doctrine held at Washington 
is that this holy cause sanctifies the 
most unholy mezns. ‘These zealots of 
slavery think themselyes justifiéd in 
snatching away provinces on the right 
hand and on the left, in defiance of 
public faith and international law, 
from neighbouring countries which 
fave free institutions, and this avow- 
edly for the purpose of diffusing over 
a wider space the greatest curse that 
afflicts humanity, ‘They put themselves 
at the head of the slavedriying inte- 
rest throughout the world, justas Eliza- 
beth put herself at the head of the Pro- 
testant interest; and wherever their 
favourite institution is in danger, are 


ready to stand by it as Elizabeth ’tood }me that I, ough 


by the Dutch. This, then, I hold to be 
demonstrated, that of all societies now 
existing, the Republic of the United 
States is by far tha most culpable as 
respects slavery and the slave trade, 
Now then I come to the tight honor- 
» able Baronet's Budget. He tells us, 
that he will not admit Brazilian sugar, 


Geyernment 


stown cotton and the slave grown 
Sugar of the United States, I am 
utterly at a loss to understand how he 
ean vindicate his consistency. He tells 
us that if we adopt my noble friend’s 
Proposition, we shall give a stimulus 
to the slave trade between Africa and 
Brazil. Be it so. But is it Not equally 
clear that, if we adopt the right honor- 
able Baronet’s own Propositions, we 
shall give a stimulus to the slave trade 
between Virginia and Louisiana? J 
haye not the least doubt that, as soon 
as the contents of his Budget are 


side of the At- 


is at this moment ; 
blood Jobbers in human flesh and 
tee fe be more busy than ever ; 
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be more numerous on eyery road. 
These will be the fruits of the right 
honorable Baronet’s measure. Yet he 
tells us that this part of his Budget is 
framed on sound principles and will 
greatly benefit the country ; and he tells 
us froth. I mean to vote with him; 
and I can perfectly, on my own prin- 
ciples, reconcile to my conscience the 
Yote which I shall give. How the 
right honorable Baronet can reconcile 
the course which he takes to his con- 
science, I am at a loss to conceive, and 
am not a little curious to know. No 
man is more capable than he of doing 
justice to uny cause which he under- 
takps; and it dvould be most presump- 
tuous in me fo anticipate the defence 
which he means to set up. ButI hope 
that the Honse will suffer me, as one 


on this subject, now 


Specting the produce of the United 
States. In explaining those reasons, I 
at the same time explain the reasons 
which induce me to yote with my 
noble friend to-night. 

I say then, Sir, that I fully admit 
the paramount authority of moral 
obligations. But it is important that 
we should Accurately understand the 
nature and extent of those obligations, 
We are clearly bound to wrong no 
man. Nay, more, we are bound to re- 
gard all men with benevolence. But 
and to every 


attend to what lies without, the result 

is likely to be harm and Not good. 
Tt is thus i i 

should not be justif, 


from us certain 
reasonable good offices. But it is not 


true that we are bound to exert our- 
selves to serve q mere stranger as we 


, es of l Hl 
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are bound to &xert: ourselyes to serve 
our’ own relations, (A man would nob 
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be justified in subjecting his wife and 
children to disagreeable privations, in 
order to save eyen from utter ruin some 
foreigner whom he never saw. And if 
@ man were so absurd and perverse as 
to starve his own family in order to 
relieve people with whom he had no 
acquaintance, there can be little doubt 
that his crazy charity would produce 
much more misery than happiness. 
oIt is the same with nations. No 
statesman ought to injure other coun- 
tries in order to Wenefit his own 
country. No statesman ought to lose 
any fair opportunity of rendering to 
foreign nations such good offices as he 
can render without a breach of she 
duty which he owes to the society of 
which he isa member. But, after all, 
our country is our country, arid has 
the first claim on our attention, There 
is nothing, I conceive, of narrow- 
mindedness in this patriotism, Ido not 
say that we ought to prefer the happi- 
ness of one particular society to the 
happiness of mankind; but I say that, 
by exerting ourselyes to promote the 
happiness of the society with which 
we ure most nearly connected, and 
with which we are best acquainted, we 
shall do more to promote the happiness 
of mankind than by busying ourselves 
about matters which we do not fully un- 
derstand, and cannot efficiently control. 
There are great evils connected with 
the factory system in this country. 
Some of those evils might, I am in- 
clined to think, be remoyed or miti- 
gated by legislation. On that point 
mhny of my friends differ from me; 
but we all agree in thinking that it is 
the duty of a British Legislator to 
consider the subject attenfively, and. 
with a serious sense of responsibility. 
There are also great social evils in 
Russia. The peasants of that empire 
are in a state of servitude. The sove- 
reign of Russia is bound by the most 
solemn obligatiens to consider whether 
he’ean do anything toimproye the con- 
dition of that large portion of his 
subjects. If we watch over our factory 
children, and he watches over his pea- 
sants, much good may be done. But 
would any good be done if the Em- 
peror of Russia and the British Parlia- 
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Xtent were to interchange functions ; 
if he were to take under his patronage 
the weavers of Lancashire, if we were 
to take under our patronage the pea- 
sants of the Volga; if he were to say, 
“You shall send no cotton to Russia 
till you passa Ten Hours’ Bill;” if 
we were to say, “ You‘shall send no 
hemp or tallow to England till you 
emancipate your serfs? ” 

On these principles, Sir, which seem 
to me to be the principles of plain 
common sense, I can, without resorting 
to any casuistical subtilties, vindicate 
to my own conscience, and, I hope, to 
my country, the whole course which I 
haye pursued with respect to,slavery. 
When I first came into Parliament,’ 
slavery still existed in the British 
dominions. I had, as it was natural 
that I should have, a strong feeling on 
the subject. I exerted myself, accord 
ing to my station and to the measure 
of my abilities, on the side of the 
oppressed. I shrank from no personal 
sacrifice in that cause. . I do not men- 
tion this as miatter°of boast. It was 
no more than my duty. The right 
honorable gentleman, the Secretary 
of State for the Home» Department, 
knows that, in 1833, I disapproved of 
one part 6f the measure which Lord 
Grey's Government proposed on the 
subject. of slavery. 1 was in office; 
and officewas then as important to me 
as it could be to any man. I put my 
resignation into tho hands of Lord 
Spencer, and both spoke and_yoted 
against the Administration. To my 
surprise, Lord Grey and Lord Spencer 
refused to accept my resignation, and 
I remained in office; but during some 
days I considered nfyself as out of the 
service of the Crown. | I at the same 
time heartily joined in laying a heavy 
burden on the country for the purpose 
of compensating the planters. I acted 
thus, because, being a British Legisla- 
tor, I thought myself bound, at any 
cost to myself and to my constituents, 
to remove a foul stain from thé British 
laws, and to redress the wrongs en- 
dured by persons who, as British sub- 
jects, were placed under my guardian- 
ship. But my especial obligations in 
respect of negro slavery ceased when 
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slavery itself ceased in that part & 
the world for the welfare of which I, 
as a member of this House, was ac- 
countable. As for the blacks in the 
United States, I feel for them, God 
knows. ButIam nottheirkeeper. I 
do not stand in the same relation to 
the slaves of Louisiana and Alabama 
in which I formerly stood to the Slaves 
of Demerara and Jamaica. I am 
bound, on the other hand, by the most 
solemn obligations, to promote the in- 
terests of millions of my own country- 
men, who are indeed by no means in a 
state so miserable and degraded as 
that of the slaves in the United States, 
but who are toiling hard from sunrise 
to sunset in order to obtain a scanty 
subsistence; who are often scarcely 
able to procure the necessaries of life; 
and whose lot would be alleviatéd if I 
could open new markets to them, and 
free them from taxes which now press 
heavily on their industry. 1 see 
eledixlysthat, by excluding the produce 
of slave labour fi 


ve | ‘rom our ports, I 
should inflict great evil on my fellow- 


subjects and constituents” “But the 
good which, by taking such a course, I 
should do to the negroes in the United 
States seems to me very problematical, 
‘That by admitting slave gréwn cotton 
and slave grown Sugar we do, in some 
Sense, encourage slavery and the Slave 
Trade, may be true. But I doubt 
whether, by turning our fiscal code 
into a penal code for restraining the 
cruelty of the America: lanters, we 


should not, on the who e, injure the 
Hee rather than benefit them, No 
independent nation 


will endure to be 
told by another nation, “We are more 
virtuous than yous we have sate in 
judgment on your institutions ; we find 
them to be bad; and, as a punishment 
for your offences, we condemn you to 
pay higher duties at our Custom House 

‘an we demand from the rest of the 
World.” Such language naturally ex- 
cites the resentment of foreigners. I 
ean take allowance for their Suscepti- 
Tlity: For I myself sympathize with 

em. ‘ow that Ireland has been 
misgoverned ; and I have done, and 
purpose to do, my best to redress her 
snevanees. But when I take up a 
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New York journal, and read there the 
rants of President Tyler's son, I feel 
so much disgusted by such insolent 
absurdity that Iam for a moment in- 
clined to deny that Ireland has any 
reason whatever to complain. It seems 
to me that, if ever slavery is peaceably 
extinguislied in the United States, that 
great and happy change must be 
brought about by the efforts of those 
enlightened and respectable American 
citizens who hate slavery as much as 
we hate it. Not I cannot help fear- 
ing that, if the British Parliament were 
to proclaim itself the protector and 
avenger of the American slave, the 
prile of thosg excellent persons would 
take the alarm. It might become a 
point of national honor ‘with them to 
stand by an institution which they 
have hitherto regarded as a national 
disgrace. We should thus confer no 
benefit on the negro; and we should at 
the same time inflict cruel suffering on 
our own countrymen. 

On these grounds, Sir, I can, with a 
clear conscience, vote for the right 
honorable Baronet’s propositions re- 
Specting the cotton and sugar of the 
United States. But on exactly the 
same grounds I can, with a clear cor- 
science, vote’ for the amendment of my 
noble friend. And I confess that I 
shall be much surprised if the right 
honorable Baronet shall beableto point 
out any distinction between the cases, 

I have detained 
yet there is one point to which 1 must, 
refer; I mean the refining. Was such 
a distinction ever heard of 2 Ts there 
anything like it in all Paseal’s Dia- 


Not for 


We are not like those 


wicked Italiang and Germans who 


have no Scruple about swallowing 
slaye grown Sugar. Surely this so- 
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phistry is worthy only. of the worst 
class of false witnesses. “I perjure 
myself! Not for the world. I only 
kissed my thumb ; I did not put my 
lips to the calf-skin.” I remember 
something very like the right honor- 
able Baronet’s morality in a Spanish 
novel which I read long ago: I beg 
pardon of the House for detaining 
them with such a trifle; but the story 
ismuch to the purpose. A wandering 
lad, a sort of Bi Blas, is taken into 
the service of a rich old silversmith, a 
most pious man, who is always telling 
his beads, who hears mass daily, and 
observes the feasts and fasts of the 
chureh with the utmost gcrupulosity. 
Tho silversmith is always preaching 
honesty and piety. “ Neyer,” he con- 
stdntly repeats to his young assistant, 
“never touch what is not your own; 
never take liberties with sacred things.” 
Sacrilege, as uniting theft with pro- 
faneness, is the sin of which he has 
tho deepest horror. One day, while 
he is lecturing after his usual fashion, 
an ill-looking fellow comes into the 
shop with, a sack under his arm. 
«Will you buy these ? ” says the visitor, 
and produces from the sack some 
aired plate and a rich silver crucifix. 
« Buy them!” cries the pious man. 
«No, nor touch them; not for the 
world. I know where you got them. 
Wretch that you are, have you no care 
for your soul?” “ Well, then,” says 
the thief, “if you will not buy them, 
will you melt them down for me?” 
“Melt them down!” answers the sil- 
yersmith, “that is quiteanother matter.” 
Ho takes the chalices and the erncifix 
with a pair of tongs; the silver, thus 
in bond, is dropped into the erucible, 
melted, and delivered to the thief, who 
lays down five pistoles and decamps 
with his booty. The young servant 
stares at this strange scene. But the 
master very gravely resumes his lec- 
ture. ‘‘ My son#he says, “ take warn> 
ing by that sacrilegious knaye, 80! 

take example by me. ‘Think what # 
Joad of guilt, lies on his conscience. 
You will see him hanged before long. 
But as to me, you saw that I would 
not touch the stolen property. I keep 
these tongs for such occasions, And 


lil, 
thks I thrive in the fear of God, and 
manage to turn an honest penny.” 
You talk of morality. What can be 
more immoral than to bring ridicule on 
the very name of morality, by drawing 
distinctions where there are no differ- 
ences? Is it not enongh that this dis- 
honest casuistry has already poisoned 
our theology? Is it not enough thata 
set of quibbles has been devised, under 
cover of which a divine may hold the 
worst doctrines of the Church of Rome, 
and may hold with them the best 
benefice of the Church of England? 
Let us at least keep the debates of this 
House free from tlie sophistry of Tract 
Number Ninety. 

‘And then the right honorable gen- 
tleman, the late President of the Board 
of ‘rade, wonders that other nations” 
consider our abhorrence of slavery and 
the Slave Trade as sheer hypocrisy. 
Why, Sir, how should it be otherwise? 
And, if the imputation annoys us, 
whom have we to thank for it?, Na; 
merous and malevolent as our detrac- 
tors are, none of them was ever 80 
absurd as to’charge us with hypocrisy 
because we took slaye grown tobacco 
and slave grown cotton, till the Go- 
yernment began to affect scruples about 
admitting slaye grown sugar. 
course, as soon as our Ministers osten- 
tatiously announced to all the world 
that our fiscal system was framed on & 
new and sublime moral principle, 
everybody began to inquire whether we 
consistently aghered to that principle. 
It required much less acuteness and 
much less malevolence then that of our 
neighbours to discover that this hatred 
of slave grown produce was mere gri- 
mace. They see that we not only take 
tobacco produced by means of slavery 
and of the Slave Trade, but that we 
positively interdict freemen in_ this 
country from growing tobacco. They 
see that we not only take cotton pro- 
duced by means of slavery and of 
the Slave Trade, but that we are 
about to exempt this cotton from 
all duty. They see that we are at 
this moment ucing the duty on 
the slave grown sugar of Louisiana. 
Flow can we expect them to believe that 


it isfrom asense of, ‘justiceand humanity 


72 
that we lay a prohibitory duty on the 
sugar of Brazil? TI care little for the 
abuse which any foreign press or any 
foreign tribunemay throw on the Machi- 
ayelianpolicy ofperfidious Albion. What 
gives me pain is, not that the charge of 
hypocrisy is made, but that I am un- 
able to see how it is to be refuted. 

Yet one word more. ‘Ths right 
honorable gentleman, the late Presi- 
dent of the Board of ‘Trade, has quoted 
the opinions, of two persons, high: 
distinguished by the exertions which 
they made for the abolition of slavery, 
my lamented friend, Sir Thomas Powell 
Buxton, 
It is most true that those eminent 
peeans did approve of the principle 

laid down by the tight honorable 
Baronet opposite in 1841, 
that they were in error; but in their 
error I am sure that they were sincere, 
and I firmly believe that they would 

ve been consistent, They would 


I think 


grown sugar? 
three persons Wwh® are chiefly 
Tesponsible for the financial and com- 


lequer, and the 
man the late 
of Trade, 


that his 
the evils of slavery is 
mi am sure th 


honorable Baronet: the 


eal for the liberty 
ver once, during 


ry | cipation proposed by 


and Sir Stephen Lushington, | I 
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the whole of the long and obstinate 
conflict which ended in the abolition 
of slavery in our colonies, did he give 
one word, one sign, of encouragement 
to those who suffered and laboured for 
the good cause. The whole weight of 
his great abilities and influence was in 
the other scale. I well remember that, 
0 late as 1833, he declared in this 
House that he could give his assent 
neither to the plan of immediate emaa- 
i my noble friend 
who now represents Sunderland,* nor 
to the plan of gradual emancipation 
proposed by Lord Grey’s Government. 
well remember that he said, “I shall 


this bill: all that T desire is to be 
absolved from the responsibility.” As 
to the other two ri 


tlemen whom I h; 


are West Indians ; and their conduct 
was that of West Indians, 


be theirs, As the Tight h = 
tleman, the Cha; llor of the noe 


quer, has left 
say that, with 


ou raise a great 
; Vation of sugar. 
© 4 Species of industry’ 

fatal to the health and life of the slave. 
at there is some dif- 

setae between the labour of a sugar 
Branston and the labour of a cotton 
Te °T a coffee plantation. But 
© differenog is not so greab as you 


* Lord Howick, 
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think. In marshy soils, the slaves 
who cultivate the sugar cane suffer 
severely, But in Barbadoes, where 
the air is good, they thrive and mul- 
tiply.” He proceeded to say that, even 
at the worst, the labour of a sugar 
plantation was not more unhealthy 
than some kinds of labour in which 
the manufacturers of England are em- 
ployed, and which nobody thinks of 
Prohibiting. He particularly men- 
tioned grinding. ‘See how grinding 
destroys the health, the sight, the 
life. ‘Yet there is no outcry against 
grinding.” He went on to say that 
the whole question ought to be left by 
Parliament to the West Indian Legis- 
Jatures. [Mx Gladstone: Really I 
never said so. You are not quoting 
nte at all correctly.] What, not about 
the sugar cultivation and the grinding? 
(Mx. Gladstone: That is correct; but 
I never recommended that the ques- 
tion should be left to the West Indian 
Legislatures.] I have quoted correctly. 
But since my right honorable friend 
disclaims the sentiment imputed to 
him by the reporters, I shall say no 
more about it. I have no doubt that 
he is quite right, and that what he 
said was misunderstood. What is un- 
disputed is amply sufficient for my 
purpose. I see that the persons who 
now show so much zeal against slavery 
in foreign countries, are the same 
persons who formerly countenanced 
slayery in the British Colonies. I 
remember a’ time when they main- 
tained that we were bound in justice 
to protect slave grown sugar against 
the competition of free grown sugar, 
and even of British free grown sugar. 
I now hear them’ calling onus to pro- 
tect free grown sugar against the com- 
petition of slaye grown sugar. 
remember a time when they extenuated 
as much as they could the evils of the 
sugar cultivation. I now hear them 


exaggerating these evils. But, devious 


as their course has been, there is one 
elue by which I can easily track them 
through the whole maze. Inconstant 
in everything else, they are constant 
in demanding protection for the West 
Indian planter. While he employs 
slaves, they do their best to apologize 


ry 
f¥r the evils of slavery. As soon as 
he is forced to employ freemen, they 
begin to cry up the blessings of free- 
dom. They go round the whole com- 
pass, and yet to one point they stead- 
fastly adhere; and that point is the 
interest of the West Indian proprietors. 
I_hayg done, Sir; and I thank the 
House most sincerely for the patience 
and indulgence with which I have been 
heard. I hope that I have at least 
yindicated my own consistency. How 
Her Majesty’s Ministers will vindicate 
their consistency, how they will show 
that their conduct has at all times 
been guided by the same principles, or 
even that their conduct at the present 
time is guided by any fixed principle 
at all, I am unable to conjecture. 


A SPEECH 


DexiverED iN THE Howse or, Coit; 
MONS ON THE 147H oF Aprit, 1846. 
On Saturday the eleventh of April, 1845, Sir 

Robert PeePmoved the second reading of 
the Maynooth College Bill. After a debate 
of six nights the motion was carried by 323 
votes to 176. On the second night the fol- 
lowing Speech was made, 
I po not ‘mean, Sir, to follow the 
honorable gentleman who has just sate 
down into a discussion on an amend- 
ment which is not now before us. 
When my honorable friend the Mem- 
ber for Sheffield shall think it expe- 
dient to makejia motion on that impor- 
tant subject to which he has repeatedly 
called the attention of the House, I 
may, perhaps, ask to be heard. At 
present I shall content myself with 
explaining the reasofis which convince 
me that it is my duty to vote for the 


I] second reading of this bill; and I can- 


not, I think, better explain those om 
sons than b; ssing in review, 
rapidly as Cane the chief objections 
which have been made to the bill here 
and elsewhere. v 
The objectors, Sir, may be divided 
jnto three classes. ‘The first class 
consist of those persons who object, 
not to the principle of the grant to 
Maynooth College, but merely to the 
amount, The second class consists af 


Mis 


‘ons who object on principle to Sl 
eae made to a church which they 
regard as corrupt. The third class 
consists of persons who object on prin- 
ciple to all grants made to churches, 
whether corrupt or pure. 

Now, Sir, of these three classes the 
first is evidently that which takes the 
most untenable ground. How an 

on can think that Maynooth Col- 
fey ought to be supported by public 
money, and yet can think this bill too 
bad to be suffered to go into Com- 
mittee, I do not well understand. I 
am foreed however to believe that there 
are many such persons. For I eannot 
but remember that the old annual yote 
attracted scarcely any notice; and I 
see that this bilUhas produced violent, 
excitement. I cannot but remember 
that the old,annual vote used to pass 
with very few dissentients; and I sce 

that great numbers of gentlemen, who 
never were among those dissentients, 
have “rowded down to the House in 
order to divide against this bill It is 
indeed certain that a large Proportion, 
I believe a majority, of those members 
who cannot,.as they assure us, con-' 


fae oe Support the plan proposed 
it 
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ought to have no assistance from the 
State.” I also perfectly understand, 
though I do not myself hold, the 
opinion of the zealous Protestant who 
says, “The. Roman Catholic Church 
teaches error, and therefore ought to 
have no assistance from the State.” 
But I cannot understand the reasoning 


ty | of the man who says, ‘In spite of the 


errors of the Roman Catholic Church, 
Ithink that she ought to have sore 
assistance from the State; but I am 
bound to mark my abhorrence of her 
errors by doling out to her a miserable 
pittance. Her tenets are so absurd 
and noxious that I will pay the profes- 
soz who teaches them Wages less than 
I should offer to my groom. Her rites 
are so superstitious that I will take 
care that they shall be performed ina 
chapel with a leaky roof and a dirty 
floor. By all means let us keep her a 
college, provided only that it be a 
shabby one. Let us support those 
who are intended to teach her doc. 
trines and to administer her sacra- 
ments to the next, generation, provided 
only that every future priest shall cost 
us less than’a foot soldier, Let us 
board her young theologians; but Jet 


by the right honorable Baronet at tho 
head of the Government, would with- 
out the smallest scruple have sup- 
ported him if he had in this, as in 
former years, asked us to give nine 
thousand pounds for twelve months, 
So it is: yet I cannot help wondering 
that it should be so. For how ean an: 

uman. ingenuity turn a question be- 
tween nine thousand pounds and 
twenty-six thousand pounds, or be- 
tween twelve months and an indefinite 
number of month, into a question of 
principle? Observe: I am not now 
answering those who Maintain that: 
nothing ought to be given out of the 
public purse to a Corrupt church; nor 
am I now answering those who main- 
tain that nothing ought to be given 
Sut of the public purse to any church 
Whatever ? They, L admit, Oppose this 
aeaga Principle, I perfectly under- 
opinion ote Ido not myself hold, the 


'Y | heterodoxy by feeling ti 


their larder be so scantily supplied 
that they may be compelled to break 


up before the regular vacation from 
mere want of food, 


L 
them ; but let their lodgii 


which they may be packed like Pigs in 
a stye, and bi 


the wind through the brok 


Is it possible to conceive any 
more absurd i 


to do well? 


should keep up this Colle, i 
must be right that we should kee it 
PP respectably. Our national dignity 
18 concerned. Foy this institution, 
whether good op bade is, beyond all 


dispute, a very import institution. 
Its office is fs fies fant instituti 


Wheti 


e zealous voluntary who 
Says, “ Whethe th i 
Church fea, sn pei Catholic 


or error, she| 


tend any patron; 
tion is a ques: 


and honest men may differ, But that, 


Lf 
es 


as we do extend our patronage to such 
an institution, our patronage ought to 
be worthy of the object, and worthy of 
. the greatness of our country, is a pro- 
osition from which Tam astonished to 
ear any person dissent. 
It is, I must say, with a peculiarly 
bad grace that one of the members for 
the University to which I have the 
honor to belong,* a gentleman who 
never thought himself bound to say a 
word or to give a vote against the 
grant of nine thousand pounds, now 
yehemently opposes the grant of 
twenty-six thousand pounds as exorbi- 
tant. When I consider how munifi- 
cently the colleges of Cambridge and 
Oxford are endowed, afd with what 
pomp religion and learning are there 
surrounded ; when I call to mind the 
Jong streets of palaces, thé towers 
and oriels, the venerable cloisters, 
the trim gardens, the organs, the 
altar pieces, the solemn light of the 
stained windows, the libritries, the 
museums, the galleries of painting and 
sculpture ; when I call to mind also 
the physical comforts which are pro- 
vided oth for instructors and for 
pupils; when I reflect that the very 
sizars and servitors are far better 
lodged and fed than those students 
who are to be, a few years hence, the 
priests and bishops of the Irish people; 
when I think of the spacious an 
stately mansions of the heads of houses, 
of the commodious chambers of the 
fellows and scholars, of the refectories, 
the combination rooms, the bowling 
greens, the stabling, of the state and 
Juxury’ of the great feast days, of the 
piles of old plate on the tables, of the 
sayoury steam of the kitchens, of the 
multitudes of geese and capons which 
turn at once on the spits, of the oceans 
of excellent ale in the butteries; 8m! 
when I remember from whom all this 
splendour and plenty is derived ; when 
T romember what was the faith © 
Fedward the Third and of Henry the 
Sixth, of Margaret of Anjou and ‘Mar- 
garet_of Richmond, of William of 
Wykeham and William of Waynettegt, 
of Archbishop Chicheley and Cardinal 

* The Honorable Charles Law, Member for 
the University of Cambridge. 


| the terms be, they will 


¢| the college what the 
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‘olsey; when I remember what ve 
Ee taken from the Roman Catholics, 
King’s College, New College, Christ 
Church, my own Trinity; and when I 
look at the miserable Dotheboys Hall 
which we haye given them in exchange, 
I feel, I must, own, less proud than t 
could wish of being a Protestant and a 
Camb¥idge man. 

Some gentlemen, it is true, have 
made an attempt to show that there 
is a distinction of principle between - 
the old grant which they have always 
supported and the larger grant which 
they are determined to oppose. But 
never was attempt more unsuccessful. 
They say that, at the time of the 
Union, we entered into an implied 
contract with Ireland to keep up this 
college. We are therefore, they argue, 
bound by public faith to continue the 
old grant; but we are not bound to 
make any addition to that grant. Now, 
Sir, on this point, though on no other, 
I do most cordially agree with those 
petitioners who have, on this occasion, 
covered your table with such huge 
bales of spiled paper and parchment, 
I deny the existence of any such con- 
tract. I think myself perfectly freo 
to vote for the abolition of this college, 
if I am satisfied that it is a pernicious 
institution; as free as I am to vote 
against any item of the ordnance esti- 
mates; as free as I am to vote for a 
reduction of the number of marines. 
It is strange, too, that those who ap- 
peal go this imaginary contract should 
not perceive that, even if their fiction 
be admitted as true, it will by no 
means get them out of their difficulty. 
Tell us plainly what are the precise 
terms of the contract which you SUp- 

se Great Britain to have made with 


Treland about this college. Whatover 
not serve your 


Was the contract this, that 


rial Parliament would do for 
Trish Parliament 
do? Or was the 


yurpose. 


the Im 


had been used to r 
contract this, that the Imperial Parlia- 
ment would keep the college in a re- 
spectable and efficient state ? If the 
former was the contract, nine thousand 
pounds would be too much. If the 
jatter was the contract, you will not, 
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i mfident, be able to prove that, 
pe thousand pounds is toolittle. 
I have now, I think, said quite as 
much as need be said in answer to 
those who maintain that we ought to 
give support to this college, but th 
the support ought to be niggardly ani 
precarious. I now come to another 
and a much more formidable criss of 
objectors. Their objections may be 
simply stated thus. No man can jus- 
tifiably, either as an individual or as 
a trustee for the public, contribute to 
the dissemination of religious error. 
But the Church of Rome teaches reli- 
gious error. Therefure we cannot jus- 
tifiably contribute to the support of an 
institution of which the object is the 
dissemination of the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome. Now, Sir, I deny 
the major of this syllogism. I think 
that there are occasions on which we 
are bound to contribute to the dis- 
semination of doctrines with which 
“. emfors ware inseparably intermingled, 
Let me be clearly understood. ‘The 
question is not “whether we should 
» teach truth or teach error, but whether 
we should teach truth adulterated with 
error, or teach no truth at all. The 
constitution of theshuman mind is such 
that it is impossible to provide any 
“machinery for the dissemination of 
truth which shall not, with the truth, 
disseminate some error. Even those 
rays which come down to us from the 
Great source of light, pure as they are 
in themselves, no sooner enteng that 
gross and dark atmosphere in which 
we dwell than they are so much re- 
fracted, discoloured, and obscured, that 
they too often lead us astray. It will 
be generally admitted that, if religious 
truth can be anywhere found untainted 
by error, it is in the Scriptures, Yet 
is there actually on the face of the 
globe a single copy of the Scriptures 
of which it can be said that it contains 
truth absolutely untainted with error? 
ere any manuscript, any edition 
of the Old or New Testament in the 
enginal tongues, which any scholar 
Will pronounce fiultless? But to the 
Nast Majority of Christians the ori- 
ore songs are and always must be 
unintelligible. With the exception of 


tH 
sl asoue 


perhaps one man in ten thousand, wo, 
must be content with translations. 
And is there any translation in which 
there are not numerous mistakes ? Are 
there not numerous mistakes even in 
our own authorised version, executed 
as that version was with painful dili- 
gence and care, by very able men, and 
under yery splendid patronage? Of 
course mistakes must be’ still more 
numerous in those translations which 
pious men have lately made into Ben- 
galee, Hihdostanee, Tamul, Canarese, 
and other Oriental tongues. I admire 
the zeal, the industry, the energy of 
those who, in spite of difficulties which 
to,ordinary'Minds would seem insur- 
mountable, accomplished that arduous 


work. I applaud those benevolent so- 
cieties which munificently encouragell 
that work. But I haye been assured 
by good judges that the translations 
have many faults. And how should 
it have been otherwise? How should 
an Englishman produce a faultless 
translation from the Hebrew into the 
Cingalese? I say, therefore, that even 
the Scriptures, in every form in which 
men actually possess them, contain a 
certain portion of error, And, if this 
be so, how can you look for pure un- 
defecated truth in any other composi- 
tion? You contribyte, without any 
seruple, to the printing of religious 
tracts, to the establishing of Sunday 
Schools, to the sending forth of mis- 
sionaries. But are your tracts per- 
fect? Are your schoolmasters infal- 
lible? Are your missionaries inspired ? 
Look at the two churches which are 
established in this island, Will you 
say that they both teach truth without 
any mixture of error? That is im- 
possible. For they teach different doc- 
trines on more than one important 
subject. It is plain, therefore, that if, 
as you tell us, it be a sin in a state to 
patronise an institution which teaches 
religious error, either-the Church of 
England or the Church of Scotland 
ought to be abolished. - But will any- 
body even venture to affirm that either 
of those churches teaches truth with- 
out any mixture of error? Have there 
not long been in the Church of Scot 


land two Very different schools of 
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, theology ? During many years, Dr. 
Robertson, the head of the moderate 
party, and Dr. Erskine, the head of 
the Calvinistie patty, preached under 
the same roof, one in the morning, the 
other in the evening. ‘They preached 
two different religions, so different that 
the followers of Robertson thought the 
followers of Erskine. fanatics, and the 
followers of Erskine thought the fol- 
lowers of Robertson Arians or worse. 
‘And is there no mixture of error in 
the doctrine taught by the clergy of 
the Chureb of England? Is not the 
whole country at this moment con- 
yulsed by disputes as to what the doc- 
trine of the Church on sgme importpat 
subjects really js? I shall not take 
on myself to say who is right and who 
ts wrong. But this I say with confi- 
dence, that, whether the Tractarians 
or the Evangelicals be in the right, 
many hundreds ‘of those divines who 
every Sunday occupy the pulpits of our 

arish churches must be very much in 
the wrong. feed 
Now, Sir, I see that many highly 
respectable persons, who think it asin 
to contribute to the teaching of error 
at Maynooth | College, think it not 
merely lawful, but a sacred duty, to 
contribute to the teaching of error in 
the other cases which I have men- 
tioned. They know that our version 
of the Bible contains some error. ‘Yet 
they subscribe to the Bible Society. 
They know that the Serampore trans- 
Jations.contain a still greater quantity 
of error, Yet they give largely to- 
syards the printing ‘and circulating of 
those translations. My honorable 
friend the Member for the University 
of Oxford will not deny that there is 
among the clergy of the” Church of 
England a Puritan party, and also an 
‘Antipuritan ‘party, ‘and that one of 
these parties must teach some error. 

Yet he is constantly urging us to 

grant to this» Church an additional 
=ndowment of I know not how many 

hundreds of thousands of pounds. He 
would doubtless defend himself by s8y- 
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leuman infirmities; and that the truths 
held by the established clergy, though 
not altogether unalloyed with error, — 
are so precious, that it is better that 
they should be imparted to the people 
with the alloy than that they should 
not be imparted at all. Just so say I. 
Iam_sorry that we cannot teach pure 
truth’to the Irish people. But I think 

it better that they should have impor- 
tant and salutary truth, polluted by 
some error, than that they should 
remain altogether uninstructed. I 
heartily wish that they were Protes- 
tants. But I had rather that they 
should be Roman Catholics than that 
they should have no religion at all. 
Would you, says one gentleman, teach 
the people to worship Jugernaut or 
Kalee? Certainly not. My argument 
Jeads to no such conclusion. The wor- 
ship of Jugernaut and Kalee is a curse 

to mankind. It is much better that 
people should be without any religion, 
than that they should believe <n a ty- > 
ligion which enjoins prostitution, ‘nie 
cide, robbery, assasSination.: But will 
an; 
that the Irish should be Roman Ca- 
tholics thin that they should live and 
die like the beasts 6f the field, indulge 
their appétites without any religious 
restraint, suffer want and calamity 4 
without any religious consolation, and 
go to their graves without any reli- 
gious hope? These considerations en- 
tirely satisfy my mind. Of course I 
would not propagate error for its own 
sake. To do so would be not merely 
wicked, but diabolical. But, in order 
that I may be able to propagate truth, _ 
I consent to propagate that portion 
of error which adkeres to truth, and 
which cannot be separated from truth. 
I wish Christianity to have a great 
influence on the peasantry of Treland. 
I see no probability that Christianity 
will have that influence except in one 
form. ‘That form I consider as very 
corrupt. Nevertheless, the good seems 
to me greatly to predominate over the 
evil; and therefore, being unable to 
get the good alone, I am content to 


ing that nothing on earth is perfect; 
a the purest religious society must 
t ae of human beings, and must 
es, those defects which arise from 


take the good and the evil together. 
I now come to the third class of our 
opponents. I mean those who take 
nN 


‘Protestant deny that it is better ~ a 
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their stand on the yoluntary principle: 
I will not, on this occasion, inquire 
whether they are right in thinking 
that governments ought not to contri- 
bute to the support of any religion, 
true or false. For it seems to me that, 
even if I were to admit that the general 


tule is correctly laid down by them, the] Re, 


Present case'would be an exceptiin to 
t rule. The question on which I 
am about to yote is not whether the 
State shall or shall not give any support 
to religion in Ireland. The State does 
give such support, and vill continue to 
give such support, whatever may be the 
issue of this debate, The ‘only point 
which we have now to decide is whether, 
while such support is given, it shall be 
giyen exclusively to the religion of the 
minority. Here is an island with a 
Population of near eight millions, and 
with a wealthy established church, the 
members of which are little more than 
eight hundred thousand, There is an 
archbishop with ten thousand a year, 
If I recollect rightly, seventy thousand 
unds are divided*among twelve pre- 
ates. At the same time theProtestant 
issenters in ee north of Ireland re- 
Celve, in another form, support from 
the State, But the great pe of 
the population, the Poorest part of the 
Population, the part 
which is most in need 
Part of the population which holds that 
faith for the prop: 


tithes were origin: 


may not even those who hold the 
general proposition, 
ought to pay his.ovn 
yet vote, without, an inconsiste; 
this bill? Iwas Sane to tae the 
honorable Member for Shrewsbury tell 
Us that, if we make this grant, it will 
be Impossible for us to resist the claims 
St any dissenting sect. He particularly 
Mentioned the Wesleyan Methodists, 
slightest es SMllogous? Ts there the 
Le feat resemblance between them ? 
; tae honorable gentleman show me 
of the Sixteen millions of people 


~ S¥ery man 
Spiritual pastor, 


* Mr, Disraoli, 
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who inhabit England thirteen millions 
are Wesleyan Methodists. Let him 
show me that the members of the Es- 
tablished Church in England are only 
one tenth of the population. Let him 
show me that English dissenters who 
are not Wesleyan Methodists receive a 
gium Donum. Let him show me 
that immense estates bequeathed to 
John Wesley for the propagation of 
Methodism haye, by Act of Parliament, 
been taken from the Methodists and 
given to the Church. If he can show 
me this, I promise him that, whenever 
the Wesleyan Methodists shall ask for 
twenty-six thousand pounds a year to 
educate their ministers, I shall be pre- 
pared to grant their request. But nei- 
ther the case of the Methodists, nor any 
other case which 


existed had not Irelan 
connected with a country, 
sessed a great superiority 
which abused that superiority. Tho 
burden which we are now, 
tolay on ourselves is but 

or a 
staunch 


no religious’ Seruple about i 
twenty-six thousand Pounds a Saas 
an indefinite term, 


penn wi at att 
never in any Circumstances to BS 
bute to the Propagation of error do in 
fact lay down a Tule Which would al- 


together j, i 
truth, Mtendiet the Propagation of 


to me that, even 
at the voluntary 
© sound Principle, the 
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fo th prevented me from doing justice 


present case is an excepted case, to 
which it would be unjust and unwise 
to apply that principle. iS 
So much, Sir, as to this bill: and 
now let me add a few words about 
those by whom it has been framed and 
introduced, We were exhorted, on the 
first night of this debate, to vote 
against the bill, without inquiring into 
its merits,on the ground that, good or 
ebad, it was proposed by men who 
could not honestly and honorably pro- 
e it. A similar appeal has been 
made to us this evening. In these 
circumstances, Sir, I must, not’I hope 
from party spirit, not, I am sure, from 
ersonal animosity, but, from a regard 
for the public interest, which must be 


. injuriously affected by everything which 


stends to lower the character of public 
men, say plainly what I think of the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
Undoubtedly it is of the highest) im- 

rtance that we should legislite well. 

ut it is also of the highest importance 
that those who govern us should have, 
and should be known to have, fixed 
principles, and should be guided by 
those principles both in office and in 
opposition, It is of the highest im- 
+portance that the world should not be 
‘under the impression that a statesman 
is a person who, when he is out, will 
profess and promise anything in order 
to get in, and who, when he is in, will 
forget all that he professed and pro- 
mised when he was out. I need,not, I 
suppose, waste time in proving that a 
law may be in itself an exceedingly 
good law, and yet that it may be a law 
which, when viewed in connection with 
the former conduct of those who pro- 
posed it, may prove them to be unde- 
serving of the confidente of their 
country, When this is the case, our 
course is clear, We ought to distin- 
guish between the law and its authors. 
‘The law we ought, on account of its 
intrinsie merits, to support. Of the 
authors of the law, it may be our duty 
to speak in terms of censure. 

In such terms I feel it to be my 
duty to speak of Her Majesty's pre- 
sent advisers. I have no personal 
hostility to any of them; and that politi- 
cal hostility which Ido not disavow has 
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to their abilities and virtues. I have 
always admitted, and I now most will- 
ingly admit, that the right honorable 
Baronet at the head of the Government 
possesses many of the qualities of an ex- 
cellent minister, eminent talents for de- 
bate, eminent talents for business, great 
expétience, great information, great skill 
in the management of this House. I will 
go further, and say that I give him full 
credit for a sincere desire to promote the 
welfare of his country. Nevertheless, it 
is impossible for me to deny that there 
istoo much ground for the reproaches of 
those who, aving, in spite of a bitter 
experiénce, a second time rusted him, 
now find themselves a second time de- 
luded. I cannot but see thatit has been 
too, much his practice, when in opposi- 
tion, to make use of passions with which 
he has not the slightest sympathy, and 
of prejudices which he regards with pro- 
found contempt. As soon as he is in 
power a change takes place. Th» instru- 
ments which have done his work are 
flung aside. The ladder by which he has 
climbedsis*kicked down. I am forced to 
say that the right honorable Baronet acts 
thus habitually and on system. The in- 
stance before usis net a solitary instance. 
T donot wish to dwell onthe events which 
took place seventern or eighteen years 
ago, on the language which the right 
honorable Baronet held about the Ca- 
tholic question when he was out of power 
in 1827, and on the change which twelve 
months of power produced. I will only 
say that one such’ change was quite 
enough for one life. Again the right 
honorable Baronet was in opposition; 
and again he employed his old tactics. 
I will not minutelyrelate the history of 
the maneuvres by which the Whig Go- 
yernment was overthrown. It is enough 
to say that many powerful interests were 
united against that Government under 
the leading of the riglit honorable Baro- 
net, and that of those interests there is 
not one which is not now disappointed 
and complaining. To confine my re- 
marks to the subject immediately before 
us—can any mun deny that, of all the 
many eries which were raised against 
the late administration, that which most 
strongly stirred the public mind was 
n2 
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the ery of No Popery? Is there a single 
gentleman in the House who doubts that, 
if, four years ago, my noble friend the 
Member for the City of London had pro- 
posed this bill, he would have been with- 
stood by every member of the present 
Cabinet? Four yeurs ago, Sir, we were 
-discussing a yery different bill. The 
party which was then in oppositioff, and 
which is now in place, was attempting to 
force through Parliament u law, which 
bore indeed a specious name, but of 
which the effect would have been to dis- 
franchise the Roman Catholic electors 
of Ireland by tens of thousands. It was 
if yain that we argued, that we pro- 
tested, that we asked for the delay of a 
single session, for delay-till an inquiry 
could be made, for delay tilla Committee 
should report. We were told that the 
case was one of extreme urgency, that 
every hour was precious, that the House 
must, without loss of time, be purged of 
the minions of Popery. These arts suc- 
ceeded. A change of administration took 
plice. Theright honorable Baronet came 
into power. He has*now been near four 
Pe inpower. He has had a Pagliament 
which would, beyond all doubt, have 
passed eagerly and gladly that Registra- 
tion Bill which he-and his colleagues 
had pretended that they thought indis- 
pensable to the welfare of the State. 
And where is that bill now? Flung 
away ; condemned by its own authors; 
pronounced by them to be so oppressive, 
80 inconsistent with all the principles of 


representative Government, that, though | i 


they had vehemently supported it when 
they were on your left hand, they could 
not think of proposing it from the Trea- 
sury Bench. And what substitute does 
the honorable Baronet give his followers 
to console them for the loss of their fa- 
yourite Registration Bill? Even this 
bill for the endowment of Maynooth 
College. Was such a feat of legerdemain 
ver seen? And can we wonder that the 
fager, honest, hotheaded Protestants, 
Who raised you to power in the confi- 
Sn Lope that you would curtail the pri- 
ae of the Roman Catholics, should 
ve tatgrumble when you propose to 
Five Pablic money to the Roman Catho- 
Ties ?: Cin we word iA ‘a 

of the coun er that, from one en 
try to the other, everything 
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should be ferment and uproar, that pe- 
titions should, night after night, whiten 
all our benches like a. snowstorm? Can 
we wonder that the people out of doors 
should be exasperated byseeing the very 
men who, when we were in office, voted 
against the old grant tu Maynooth, now 
pushed and pulled into the House by 
your whippers-in to yote for an increased 
grant? Thenatural consequences follow. 
All those fierce spirits, whom you hal. 
looed on to harass~us, now turn round 
and begin to worry you, The Orange- 
man rajses his war-whoop: Exeter Hull 
sets up its bray: Mr, Macneile shudders 
to see more costly cheer than eyer pro- 
vida for the pyiests of Baal at the table 
of the Queen; and the Protestant Ope- 
ratives of Dublin call for impeachments 
in exceedingly bad Englishy But what! 
did you expect? Did you think, when, 
to serve your turn, you culled the Devil 
up, that it was as easy to lay him as to 
raise him? Did you think 
went on, session after session, thwarting 
and reviling those whom you knew to be 
in the right, and flattering all the worst 

assions of those whom 


» When you 
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meade to mad: eeuarin 
pose of ingratiating your: 
English, you are now s 
on fire for the purpose 
yourselves with the Irish, iv 
reason which shall proye that the eae 
which you are follo a te policy 
entitled to support, and whic h ae is 
equally prove YOU to haye bee: ae ae 
factionsand unprincin} de nthe most 
ever is Country gay “PPosition that 
ut, Sir, am I, becaus ¥ 
try funk hese ests Age 
Member fop ee of the honorable 
against their hijo ety and to vote 
that the fate of thi ‘ot so. I know well 
S bill and the fate of 
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the administration are in our hands. But 
far be it from us to imitate the arts by 
which we were overthrown. The spec- 
tacle exhibited on the bench opposite 
will do quite mischief enough. That 
mischief will not be lessened, but dou- 
bled, if there should be an answering 
display of inconsistency on this side of 
the House. If this bill, having been in- 
troduced by Tories, shall be rejected 
by Whigs, both the great parties in the 
State will be alike discredited. ere 
will be one yast shipwreck of all the 
public character in the country. ‘There- 
fore, making up my mind to sacrifices 
which are not unattended with pain, 
and repressing some feelings whichsstir 
strongly within me, I have determined 
to give my strenuous support to this 
bill. Yes, Sir, to this bill, and to every 
bill which shall seem to me likely 
to promote the real Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, I will giwe my 
support, regardless of obloquy, regard- 
less of the risk which I may run of 
losing my seat in Parliament. For such 
obloquy I have learned to consider as 
true glory ; and as to my seat, I am de- 
termined that it neyer shall be held by 
an ignominious tenure; and I am sure 
that it can never be lost in a more 
honorable cause. 


A SPEECH ‘ 


DELIVERED IN THE House oF CoMMons ON 
THE 23RD OF APRIL, 1845. 

On the twenty-third of April, 1845, the 
order of the day for going into Committee 
on the Maynooth College Bill was read. On 
the motion that the Speaker should leave 
the chair, Mr, Ward, Member for Sheffield, 
proposed the following amengment :— 

“That it is the opinion of this House that 
any provision to be made for the purposes 
ok Se eee eae ought to be taken from 

eadly lesiastic: 
P ses in Tred, Pear canle, toeccl 

After a debate of two nights the amendment 
was rejected by 322 votes to 148. On the 
first night the following Speech was made. 


T was desirous, Sir, to catch your eye 
this evening, because it happens that I 
haye never yet found an opportunity of 
fully explaining my views on the im- 

rtant subject of the Irish Church. 
Frasea: I was not in this country when 
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@hat subject for a time threw every 
other into the shade, disturbed the 
whole political world, produced a 
schism in the Administration of Lord 
Grey, and overthrew the short Ad- 
tministration of the right honorable 
Baronet opposite. The motion now 
befoy us opens, I conceive, the whole 
question. My honorable friend the 
Member for Sheffield, indeed, asks us 
only to transfer twenty-six thousand 
pounds a year from the Established 
Church of Ireland to the College of 
Maynooth. But this motion, I think, 
resembles an action of ejectment 
brought for a single farm, with the 
view of trying the title to a large 
estate. Whoever refuses to assent to 
what is now proposed must be con- 
sidered as holding the opinion that the 
property of the Irish Church ought to 
be held inviolate: and I can scarcely 
think that any person will vote for 
what is now proposed, who is not pre- 
pared to go very much farth@r. ‘The 
point at issue, I tgke, therefore, to be 
this; whgther the Irish Church; as 
now constituted, shall be maintained 
or not? 

Now, Sir, when a legislator is called 
upon to decide whéther an institution 
shall be maintained or not, it seems to 
me that he ought in the first place to 
examine whether it be a good or a bad 
institution. This may sound like a 
truism; but if I am to judge by the 
speeches which, on this and former oc- 
casions, have been made by gentlemen 
opposite, it is no truism, but an ex- 
ceedingly recondite truth. I, Sir, think 
the Established Church of Ireland a 
bad institution, I will go farther, I 
am not speaking if anger, or with any 
wish to excite anger in others; I am 
not speaking with rhetorical exaggera- 
tion: I am calmly und deliberately 
expressing, in the only appropriate 
terms, an opinion which I formed 
many years ago, which all my obser- 
vations and reflections have confirme 
and which I am prepared to support 
by reasons, when I'say that, of all the 
institutions now existfug in the ciyi- 
lised world, the Established Church of 
Ireland seems to me the most absurd. 


I cannot help thinking that the 
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speeches of those who defend this 
Church suffice of themselves to prove 
that my views are just. For.who ever 
heard anybody defend it on its merits? 
Has any gentleman to-night defended 
" it on its merits? We ure told of the 
Roman Catholic oath ; as if that oath, 
whatever be its meaning, whatezer be 
the extent of the obligation which it 
‘ays on the consciences of those who 
take it, could possibly prove this 
Church to be a good thing. We are 
told that Roman Catholics of note, 
both laymen and diyines, fifty years 
ago, declared that, if they were re- 
Tieved from the disabilities under 
which they then lay, they should will- 
ingly see the Church of Ireland in 


country. 
Article of Union; as if the Fifth 


alm 1 ous assent of all 
Parties in the State: ‘The change was 


Proposed by the noble lord who is now 
Secretary for the Colonies. It was 
Supported by the right honorable 
Baronet the Secretary for the Home 
Department, and by other Members of 
© present Administration, And so 
far were the Spponents of the Reform 
Bill from obj lecting to this infraction 
of the Treaty of Union that they were 
disposed to go still farther, I well re- 
member the night on which we debated 
the question, whether Members should 
given to Finsbury, 4M. 
mbeth, and the Tower Hamlets, 
on that occasion, the Tories attempted 
® seduce the Irish Reforme 


et T8 from us 
xy Frotnising that Ireland should have 


polleiaaes the®plunder of the metro- 
range ine tty After this, Sir, I 
A in gentlemen 
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of the Union. With still greater sur- 
prise, did I hear the right honorable 
gentleman the Secretary for Ireland 
Say that, if we adopt this amendment, 
we shall make all landed and funded 
property insecure. Iam really ashamed 
to answer such un argument. Nobody 
Proposes to touch any vested interest ; 
and surely it cannot be necessary for 
me to point out to the right honorable 
es the distinction between pro- 
perty in which some‘person has a vested 
interest, and property in which no per- 
son has a vested interest, That dig- 
tinction is part of the very rudiments 
of political science. Then the right 
hofiorable gentleman quarrels with the 
form of the amendment, Why, Sir, 
perhaps a more convenient form might 
haye been adopted. Batis it by cavils 
like these that a Great institution 
should be defended? And who eyer 
head the Established Church of Ire- 
land defended except by cavils like 
these? Who ever heurd any of her ad- 
Yoeates speak a manly and statesman- 
like language? Who ever heard any 
of her advocates say, “I defend this 
institution because it jg 2 good in- 
stitution: the ends for which an 
xists are such 
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And those who speak thus of this 
Church speak justly. Is there any- 
thing else likeit? Was there ever any- 
thing else like it? The world is full of 
ecclesiastical establishnients: but such 
a portent as this Church of Ireland is 
nowhere to be found. Look round the 
Continent of Europe. Ecclesiastical 
establishments from the White Sea to 
the Mediterranean: ecclesiastical es- 
“ablishments from the Wolga to the 
Atlantic: but nowhere the Church of 
a small minority enjoying exclusive 
establishment. Look at America. 
There you have all forms of Christi- 
anity, from Mormonism, if you call 
Mormonism Christianity, to Rorsan- 
ism. In some places you have the 
,voluntary system. In some you have 
several religions connected with the 
State. In some you have the solitary 
ascendancy of a single Church. But 
nowhere, from the Arctic Circle to 
Cape Horn, do you find the Church of 
a. small minority exclusively estab- 
lished. Look round our own empire. 
We haye an Established Church in 
England; it is the Church of the ma- 
jority. There is an Established Church 
jn Scotland. When it was set up, it 
was the Church of the, majority. A 
few months ago, it was the Church of 
the majority. I am not quite sure 
that, even after the late unhappy dis- 
ruption, it is the Church of the mino- 
rity. In our colonies the State does 
much for the support of religion ; but in 
no colony, I believe, do we give exclu- 
sive euros to the religion of the mino- 
rity. Nay, even in those parts of the 
empire where the great body of the 
population is attached to absurd and 
immoral superstitions, ypu haye not 
been guilty of the folly and injustice 
of culling on them to pay for a Church 
which they do not want. We have 
not portioned out Bengal and the Car- 
natic into parishes, and scattered Chris- 
tian rectors, With stipends and glebes, 
among millions of Pagans and Maho- 
metans. We keep, indeed, a small 
Christian establishment, or rather three 
small Christian establishments, Angli- 
can, Presbyterian, and’ Catholic, But 
we keep them only for the Christians 
in our civil and military services ; and 
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re leaye untouched the revenues of the 
mosques and temples. In one country 
alone is to be seen the spectacle of a 
community of eight millions of human 
beings, with a Church which is the 
Church of only eight hundred thousand. 

It has been often said, and has been 
repeated to-night by the honorable 
Member for Radnor, that this Church, 
though it includes only a tenth part of 
the population, has more than half the 
wealth of Ireland. But is that an 
argument in favour of the present sys- 
tem? Is it not the strongest argument 
that can be urged in favour of an en- 
tire change? It is true that there are 
many cases in whichtit is fit that pro- 
perty should prevail over number. 
‘Those cases may, I think, be all ar- 
ranged in two classes, One class con- 
sists of those cases in which the pre- 
servation or improvement of property 
is the object in view. Thus, in a rail- 
way company, nothing can be more 
reasonuble than that one ywoprietor 
who holds five hundred shares should 
have morg power than five proprietors 
who hold one share each. The other 
class of gases in which property may 
justly confer privileges is where supe- 
rior intelligence istrequired. Property 
is indeed but a very imperfect test of 
intelligence. But, when we are legis- 
lating on a large scale, itis perhaps the 
best which we can apply. For, where 
there is no property, there can very 
seldom be any mental cultivation. It 
is on this prineiple that special jurors, 
who have to try causes of peculiar 
nicety, are taken from a wealthier or- 
der than that which furnishes com- 
mon jurors. But there cannot be a 
more false analogy than to reason from 
these cases to the case of an Established 
Church. So far is it from being true 
that, in establishing a Church, we 
ought to pay more regard to one rich 
man than to fire poor men, that the 
direct reverse is the soundrule. We 
ought to pay more regard te one poor 
man than to five rich men. For, in 
the first place, the public ordinances of 
religion are of far more importance to 
the poor man than to the rich man. I 
do not mean to say that a rich man 
may not be the better for hearing ser- 
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mons and joining in public prayers: 
But these things are not indispensable 


sure to peruse them. Such a peasant, 
unless instructed by word of mouth, can 
now no more of Christianity than a 


The 
Poor man not only needs the help of a 


tich communion plate. 


a is to become of 
© Voluntary s: stem ? 
to go yg eluntary system 
altogernetout teligious Instruction 


s | Serve notice, It is admitted 


his slender means? That would be a 
heavy tax. Is he to be dependent on 
the liberality of others? That is a 
Somewhat precarious and a somewhat 
humiliating dependence, I prefer, I 
own, that system under which thera is, 


'y|in the rudest and most secluded dis- 
»| trict, a house of God, where public 


worship is performed after ® fashion 
acceptable to the great majority of the 
community, and where the poorest may 
partake of the ordinances of religion, 
hot as an alms, but as a right, 
does this argument apply to a Church 
like the Church of Ireland? It is not 
necessary on this occasion to decide 
whether the ‘rguments in favour of 
ecclesiastical establishments, or the 
arguments in favour of the voluntary, 
system, be the stronger. 
Weighty cons i 


land, there is no balancing, All the 
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eleven years ago, when Lord Grey’s 
Government. proposed to reduce the 
number of Tyish bishopries, this lan- 
guage was held. It was acknowledged 
that there were more, bishops than the 
number of persons then in communion 
with the Established Church required. 
But that number, we were assured, 
would not be stationary ; and the hier- 
archy, therefore, ought to be constituted 
With a view to the millions of converts 
who would soon require the care of 
Protestant pastors. I well remember 
the strong expression which was then 
used by my honorable friend, the Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford. We 
must, jie said, make allogvance for she 
expansive force of Protestantism. A 
few iights ago a noble Jord for whom 
T, in common with the whole House, 
feel the greatest respect, the Member 
for Dorsetshire,* spoke of the mission- 
ary character of the Church of Ireland. 
Now, Sir, if such language had been 
held at the Cotincil Board of Queen 
Elizabeth when the constitution of this 
Church was first debated there, there 
would have been no cause for wonder. 
Sir William Cecil or Sir Nicholas 
Bacon might very naturally have said, 
“There are few Protestants now in 
Treland, it is true. But when we con- 
sider how rapidly the Protestant theo- 
logy has spread, when we remember 
that it is little more than forty years 
since Martin Luther began to preach 
against indulgences, and when we see 
that one half of Europe is now emanci- 
pated from the old superstition, we m 
reasonably expect that the Irish wi 
soon follow the example of the other 
nations which haye embraced the doe- 
trines of the Reformation.” Cecil, I 
say, and his colleagues might naturally 
entertain this expectation, and might 

“without absurdity make preparations 
for an event which they regarded as in 
the highest degree probable. But we, 
who have seen¢his system in full ope- 
ration from the year 1560 to the year 
1846, ought to have been taught better, 
unless indeed we are past all teach- 
ing. Two hundred and eighty-five years 
has this Church been at work, What 
could have been done for it in the way 


* Lord Ashley, 
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of authority, privileges, endowmen' 

which has not eae done? Did ae 
other set of bishops and priests in the 
world ever receive so much for doing 
so little? Nay, did any other set of 
bishops and priests in the world ever 
receive half as much for doing twice as 
muchg And what have we to show for 
all this lavish expenditure? What but’ 
the most zealous Roman Catholic popu- 
lation on the face of the earth? Where 
you were one hundred years ago, where 
you were two hundred years ago, there 
you are still, not victorious over the 
domain of the old faith, but painfully 
and with dubious success defending 
your own frontier, your own English 
pale. Sometimes a deserter leaves you. 
Sometimes a deserter steals over to you. 
Whether your gains or losses of this 
sort be the greater I do not know; nor 
is it worth while to inquire. On the 
great solid mass of the Roman Catholic 
population you have made no impres- 
sion whatever. There they are, as they 
were ages ago, ten to one against the 
members of your EStablished Church. 
Explain this to me. I speak to you, 
the zealous Protestants on the other 
side of the House. Explain this to 
me on Protestant prmeiples. IfI were 
a Roman Catholic, I could egsily ac- 
count for the phenomena. IfI were a 
Roman Catholic, I should content my- 
self with saying that the mighty hand 
and the outstretched arm had been put. 
forth, according to the promise, in de- 
fence of the unchangeable Church ; that 
He who in the old time turned into 
blessings the curses of Balaam, and 
smote the host of Sennacherib, had 
signally confounded the arts of hereti¢ 
statesmen, But what is a Protestant 
tosay? He holds that, through the 
whole of this long conflict, during which 
ten generations of men have been born 
and have died, reason and Scripture 
have been on the side of the Estab- 
lished Clergy. Tell us then what we are 
to say of this strange war, in which 
reason and Seripture, backed by wealth, 
by dignity, by the help of the civil 
power; have been found no match for 
oppressed and destitute error? The 
fuller our conviction that our doctrines 
are right, the fuller, if we are rational 
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icti ich i is useless or 

ist, be our conviction that dar | Church which is abhorred is use! 
ees have bees wrong, and that we} worse than useless; and to quarters a 
have been encumbering the cause which | hostile Church on a conquered people, 


‘we meant to aid. 


as you would quarter a soldiery, is 


éerve, it i bsurd of mistakes. 

Ob: , 1t 1s not only the compara- therefore the most al e 
tive ae of Roman, Catholics and | This mistake our ancestors committed. 
Protestants that may justly furnish us They posted a Church in Ireland just 


with matter for serious reflectio 


The}as they posted garrisons in Ireland. 


i ell as the quantity of Irish|The garnisons did their work. They 
se ee te be eet were disliked. But that mattered not. 
Is there any other country inhabited ‘They had their forts and their arms; 
by a mixed population of Catholics and|and they kept down the aboriginal 
Protestants, any other country in which| race. But the Church did not do its 
Protestant doctrines haye Jong been|work. For to that work the love and 
freely promulgated from the press and | confidence of the people were essential. 


from the pulpit, where the Roman Ca- 


I may remark in passing that, even 


tholie spirit is so strong as in Ireland? | urder more favourable circumstances, 


Ibelieve not. The Belgians are gene- 
rally considered as very stubborn and 
zealous Roman Catholics. But I do 
not believe that either in stubbornness 
or in zeal they equal the Irish. And 
this is the fruit of three centuries of 
Protestant archbishops, bishops, arch- 
deacons, deans, and rectors. And yet 
where is the wonder? Is this a mira- 
cle that we should stand aghast at it? 
Not at all. It is a result which human 
prudence ought to haye long ugo fore- 
Seen und long ago averted. It is the 
natural succession of effect to cause, 
Tf you do not understand it, it is be- 
cause You do not understand what the 


nature and operation of a Church is, your parochial cler, 


There aré parts of the machinery 
of Government which may be just us 
efficient when they ure hated as when 


they are loved. An army, a nevy, a 


Preventive service, a police force, may i 


do their work whether the public feel- 
ing be with them 


a parochial priesthood is not a good 
engine for the purpose of makiny pro- 
selytes. The Church of Rome, whaf- 
ever we may think of hey ends, has 
shown no want of Sagacity in the choica 
of means; and she knows this well, 
When she makes a 

movement,—and many such movements 
she has made with signal success,—sho 
employs, not her parochial clergy, but 


endowed that few among them cared 
to turn missionaries ; so bitterly hated 

at those few had but little success, 
hey long contented themselves with 


or against them, receiving the emoluments ayiei 
Whether we dislike + 8 arising from 


the corn laws op 
uot, your custom hou: 


guard keep out foreign corn, 
multitude at Manchi 
less effectually dispersed by the yeo- 
manry, because the interference of the 


Yeomanry excited the bitterest indig-|land, for the 


nation. “There the object was to pro- 
Nee a material effect 
Means Were sufficient 3 and 


nothin; 
more was required. But a Church 
exists for moral ends, ; 
to. be love, 


heard with a Beer, 
understandings ary een in the 


ses and your coast | means to which, in other 
The | rope, Protestantism hy; 
ester was not the tory. It is well kno, 


A Churelt exists | a century befoy, 
to be Teverenced, to be| was printed in Erse 


their benefices, and neglected those 


1 Purpose of Moving the 


public mind, the most th 
3 the material | Bible translated a 


tongues. I scien 
Church had been’ the Protestant! 


into the vernacular 


1 estublished neat half 
© the New Testament 
The whole Bible 


Was Not pri ; * a3 h 
and hearts of men, Ala ‘d Printed in Erse till this Chure 


“xisted more than one hundred 
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and twenty years. Nor did the publi- 
cation at last take place under the 
patronage of the lazy and wealthy hier- 
archy. ‘The expense was defrayed by 
al ayman, the illustrious Robert Boyle. 
So things went on century after cen- 
tury. Swift, more ‘than a hundred. 
years ago, described the prelates of his 
country as men gorged with wealth and 
sunk in indolence, whose chief business 
wis to bow and job at the Castle. The 
only spiritual function, he says, which 
they performed was ordination; and, 
when he saw what persons they or- 
dained, he doubted whether it would 
not be better that they should neglect 
that function as they neglected every 
other. , Those, Sir, are now living who 

n well remember how the revenues 
of the richest see in Treland_were 
squandered on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean by bishop, whose epistles, 
very different compositions from the 
epistles of Saint Peter and Saint John, 
may be found in the correspondence of 
Lady Hamilton. Such ubuses as these 
called forth no complaint, no repri- 
d all this time the true pas- 
tors of the people, meanly fed ani 


young, consoling t 

the eruct é h 
Bynes Ts it strange that, in such cir- 
cumstances, the Ri 


ion should have b 
Se Ctearer and dearer to an ardent 
and sensitive people, and that your 
Established Chureh should, haye been 


nstantly sinking 
Sede estimation? I do not of course 


old" ath ihe the faults of 


decessors. God forbid! To 


a level with the clergy of Eng- 


t in tl 
ne mds as little as those who 


are oD 
Jand. 
gelytes they 


d | subjects. 


pieceded them. An enmity of threo 
hundred years sefarates the nation 
from those who should be its teachers. 
In short, it is' plain that the mind of 
Treland has taken its ply, and isnot to 
be bent in a different direction, or, at 
all events, ig not to be so bent by your 
preseng, machinery. 

Well, then, this Church is inefficient 
as a missionary Church. But there is 
yet another end which, in the opinion 


‘of some eminent men, a Church is meant. 


toserve. That end has been often in « 
the minds of practical politicians. But 
the first speculative politician who dis- 
tinetly pointed it out was Mr, Hume. 
Mr, Hume, as might have been ex- 
pected from his known opinions, treated 
the question merely as it related to the 
temporal happiness of mankind; and, 
perhaps, it may be doubted whether he 
took quite a just view of the manner 
in which even the temporal happiness 
of mankind is affected by the restraints 
and consolations of religion, Fe rea; 
soned thus:—It is dangerous to the 
peace of society that the public mind 
should be violently excited on religious 
If you adopt the voluntary 
system, the public mind will always be 
so excited. For evexy preacher, know- 
ing that his bread depends on his 
popularity, seasons his doctrine high, 
and practises every art for the purpose 
of obtaining an ascendancy over his 
hearers. But when the Government 
ays the minister of religion, he has 
no pressing motive to influme the zeal 
of his congregation. He will probably 
go through his duties in a somewhat 
perfunctory manner. His power will 
not be very formidable; and, such a3 
it is, it will be employed in support of 
that order of things under which he 
finds himself so comfortable. _ Now, 
Sir, it is not necessary, to inquire 
whether Mr. Hume's doctrine be sound. 
or unsound, For, sound or unsound, 
it farnishes no ground on whieh you 
can rest the defence of the institution 
which we are now considering. It is 
evident that by establishing in Ireland 
the Church of the minority in connec- 
tion with the State, you have produced, 
jn the very highest degree, all those 


evils which Mr. Hume considered as 
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inseparable from the voluntary systém, on the contrary, so odious, and its 


differences take a form go dangerous to| in itself a good institution, there would 
the péace of Society ; where the com-| be strong reasons for giving it up. 


civil Government. 
And now, Sir, IT will sum up what I|T haye arrived at 

have said. For what end does the| clusion, 

Church of Ireland exist? Is that end | mined is thi 


the instruction and Solace of the great | of preserving political union between 
body of the People? You must admit ies i i i 


think, all the light which 
give us. There is no sort 
body of the People from the Roman of experi: i 


Christianity 7 ‘You must admit that philosophy is of No value if we cannot 
the Church of Treland has not attained 


“rus tocon-| force the An; lican system on both 
clude, 4s Tam foseed to conclude, : i 


itis emphatically a bad institution, con 


low that, because an institution is bad, 
it is therefore to b 


‘ al lace at a time when the publie mind 
stroyed. Sometimes a bad institution | of j 


ig those +; ty-eicht 
c Te to pass un Act prohibit-| years Scotland exhibited 4 pie 
ing po pgamy, Ishould think that they i 

0! 


their senses, Such 


fabric | oppression and resi, [8 Made up of 
S ‘ash. | tions, barbarous oe ee 
ny Similar reason for papas ay a eed at 
Feacus Tusties stand desperately on 
: ‘at Church, Sir, | their defence, and re ee 
hich oar of those bad institutions | Next day the dragoons act ae ene 
ane Popa to be spared because they | down tlie lying Peasuntry., Ono cay 
would inj, ® because their fall | the Kneebones of a wretched Cove. 

ty institutions, It is, | nanter are beaten flat in thyt accursed’ 


© good 
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boot. Next day the Lord Primate is 
dragged out of his carriage by a band 
of raving fanatics, and, while scream- 
ing for mercy, is butchered at the feet 
of his own daughter. So things went 
on, till at last we remembered that in- 
stitutions are made for men, and not 
men for institutions. .A wise Govern- 
ment desisted from the vain attempt to 
Tgaintain an Episcopal Establishment 
im a Presbytertan nation. From that 
moment the connection between Eng- 
land and Scotland became every year 
closer and closer, There were still, it 
is true, many causes of animosity. 
There was an old antipathy between 
the nations, the effect of many bloys 
given and received on both sides. AU 
the greatest calamities that had be- 
féllen Scotland had been inflicted by 
England. ‘The proudest events in 
Scottish history were victories obtained 
over England. Yet all angry feelings 
died rapidly away. The union of the 
nations became complete. The oldest 
man living does not remember to have 
heard any demagogue breathe a wish 
for separation. Do .you believe that 
this would have happened if England 
had, after the Revolution, persisted in 
attempting to force the surplice and 
the Prayer Book on the Scotch? I tell 
you that, if you had adhered to the 
. Jnad scheme of having a religious union 
with Scotland, you never would have 
had a cordial political union with her. 
‘At this very day you would have had 
monster meetings on the north of the 
Tweed, and another Conciliation Hall, 
and another repeal button, with the 
motto, ‘Nemo me impune lacessit.” 
In fact, England never would have be- 
‘come the great power that she is. For 
Scotland would have been, aot an ad- 
dition to the effective strength of the 
Empire, but a deduction from it, As 
often as there was a war with France 
or Spain, there would have been an in- 
surrection in Spotland. Our country 
would have sunk into a kingdom of the 
second class. One such Church as that 
about which we are now debating.is a 
gerious encumbrance to the greatest 
empire. Two such Churches no empire 
could bear. You continued to govern 
Ireland during many generations as 
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you had governed Scotland in the days 
of Lauderdale and-Dundee, And sea 
the result. Ireland has remained, in- 
deed, part of your Empire. But you 
know her to be a source of weakness 
rather than of strength. Her misery 
is areproach to you. Her discontent 
doubles the dangers of war. Can you, 
with sh facts before you, doubt about 
the course which you ought to take? 
Imagine a physician with two patients, 
both afflicted with the same. disease. 
He applies the same sharp remedies to 
both. Both become worse and worse 
with the same inflammatory symptoms. 
‘Then he changes his treatment of one 
case, and gives soothing medicines. 
The sufferer revives, grows better day 
by day, and is at length restored to 
perfect health. The other patient is 
still subjected to the old treatment, and 
oecomes constantly more and more dis- 
ordered. How would a physician act 
in such a case?) And are not the 
principles of experimental philgsophy, 
the same in politics as in medicine? 
Therefore, Sir, I sin fully prepared 
to take stréng measures with regard 
to the Established Church of Ireland, 
It is not necessary for me to say pre- 
cisely how far I would go. I am 
aware that it may be necessary, in this 
as in other cases, to consent to a com- 
promise. But the more complete the 
reform Which may be proposed, pro- 
vided always that vested rights be, as T. 
amsurethey will be, held strictly sacred, 
the more cordially shall I support it. 
That some reform is at hand I can- 
not doubt. In a very short time we 
shall see the evils which I have de- 
scribed mitigated, if not entirely re- 
moved. A Liberal Administration 
would make this concession to Ireland 
from a sense of justice. A Conserva~ 
tive Administration will make it from 
asense of danger. The right honor- 
able Baronet has given the Irish a 
lesson which will bear fruit. It is a 
lesson which rulers ought to be slow to 
teach; for it is one which nations are 
but too apt to learn. We have re- 
peatedly been told by acts,—we are 
now told almost in express words — 
that agitation and intimidation are the 
means which ought to be employed by 
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those who wish for redress of gries 
ances from the party now in power. 
Such indeed has too long been the 
policy of England towards Ireland; 
“but it was snrely never before avowed 
with such indiscreet frankness, Every 
epoch which is remembered with plea~ 
sure on the other side of St. George's 
Channel coincides with some epoch 
which we here consider as disastrous 
and perilous. To the American war 
and the volunteets the Irish Parlia- 
Ment owed its independence. To the 
French revolutionary war the Irish 
Roman Catholics owed the elective 
franchise. It was in vain that all the 
great orators and statesmen of two 
Generations exerted themselves to re- 
move the Roman Catholic disabilities, 
Burke, Fox, Pitt, Windham, Grenville, 
Grey, Piunkett, Wellesley, Grattan, 
Canning, Wilberforce. Argument and 
expostulation were fruitless, At longth 
pressure of stronger kind was boldly 
and skilfully applied; and soon ail 
difficulties gave way. The Catholic 
Association, the ‘Clare election, the 
dread of civil war, produceti the Eman- 
_cipation Act, Again, the ery of No 
‘opery was raised. That cry was suc- 
cessful. A facticn which had reviled 
n the bitterest terms the mild ad- 
ministration of Whig Viceroys, and 
which was pledged to the wholesale 
disfranchisement of the Rom Catho- 
lies, rose to power. One leading mem- 
ber of that faction had drawn forth 
loud cheers by declaiming against the 
minions of Popery. Another had de- 
signated six millions of Irish Catholics 
as aliens. A third had publicly de- 
clared his conviction, that a time was 
at hand when all Protestants of every 
persuasion would find it Necessary to 
combine firmly against the encroach- 
ments of Romanism. From such men 
we expected ae but oppression 
and intolerance. We are agreeably 
isappointed to find that a series of 
Soneiliatory bills is brought before us. 
ut, inthe midst of our delight, we 
caanot refrain from asking for some 


explanation of So extraordinary a 
chan We are told in reply, ed the 
y rmidabre nes of 1843 were very 

ormidable, and that eur relations with 
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merica are in a yery unsatisfactory 
ee The public opinion of Ireland 
is to be consulted, the religion of Ire- 
land is to be treated with Tespect, not 
because equity and humanity plainly 
enjoin that course; for equity and hu- 
manity enjoined that course as plainly 
when you were calumniating Lord Nor- 
manby, and hurrying forward your 
Registration Bill; but because My 
O'Connell and Mr. Polk have between 
them mude you very uneasy. Sir, itis 
with shame, with sorrow, and, I will 
add, with dismay, that I listen to such 
language. I have hitherto disapproved 
of the monster meetings of 1843, I 
haye disapproved of the way in which 
Mr. O'Connell and some other Irish 
representatives have seceded from this 
House. I should not have chosen to 
apply to those gentlemen the precise 
words which were used on x former oc- 
casion by the honorable and learned 
Member for Bath. But I agreed with 
him in substance. I thought it highly 
to the honor of my right honorable 
friend the Member for Dungarvon, and. 
ofimy honorable friends the Members 
for Kildare, for Roscommon, and for 
the city of Waterford, that they had 
the moral courage to attend the service 
of this House, and to give us the very 
valuable assistance which they are, in 
¥arious ways, so well qualified to afford. 
But what am I to say now? How can 


Tany longer deny that the place where © 


an Trish gentleman may best serve 
his country is Conciliation Hall? How 
can I expect that any Irish: Roman 
Catholic ean be very sorry to learn that 
our foreign relations are in an alarmin, 

state, or can rejoice to hear that all 
danger of war has blown over? T ap- 
peal to the Conservative Members of 
this House. I ask them whither we 


T ask them what is to 
be the end of a policy of which it is 


accused of truck]; 


But I defy yon. ng to Irish agitators. 


show us that we ever 
made or are now making to Ireland 
a single concession which was not i0 
strict conformity with our known prin- 
ciples. You may therefore trust us, 
When we tell you that there is a point 
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where we will stop. Our language to 
the Irish is this:—“You asked for 
emancipation: it was agreeable to our 
principles that you should have it; 
and we assisted you to obtain it. You 
wished for a municipal system, as 
opular as that which exists in Eng- 
Jaud: we thought your wish reasonable, 
and did all in our power to gratify it. 
This grant to Maynooth is, in our 
opinion, proper; and we will do our 
best to obtain it for you, though it 
should cost us our popularity and our 
seats in Parliament. ‘The Established 
Church in your island, as now consti- 
tuted, is a grievance of which you 
justly complain. We will strive to re- 
‘dress that grievance. TMe Repeal 6f 
the Union we regard as fatal to He) 
empire: and we never will consent to 
it; neyer, though the country should 
be surrounded by dangers as great “as 
those which threatened her when her 
American colonies, and France, and 
Spain, and Holland, were leagued 
against her, and when the. armed neu- 
trality of the Bultic disputed her 
maritime rights; never, though an- 
other Bonaparte should pitch his camp 
in sight of Dover Castle; never, till all 
has been staked and lost; never, till 
the four quarters of the world have 
been convulsed by the last struggle of 
the great English people for their place 
among the nations.” ‘This, Sir, is the 
true policy. When you give, give 
frankly. When you withhold, with- 
hold resolutely. ‘Then what you give 
is received with gratitude; and, as for 
what you withhold, men, seeing that to 
wrest it from you isno safe or easy en- 
terprise, cease to hope for it, and, in 
time, cease to wish for it, But there 
is a way of so withholding as merely 
to excite desire, and of so giving as 
merely to excite contempt; and that 
way the present Ministry has disco- 
yered. Is it possible for me to doubt 
that in a few months the same machi- 
nery which sixteen years ago extorted 
from the men now in power the Eman- 
cipation Act, and which has now ex- 
torted from them the bill before us, 
will again be put in motion? Who 
ghall say what will be the next sacri- 
fice? For my own part I firmly believe 
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thgt, if the present Ministers remain 
in power five years longer, and if we 
should have,—which God avert !—a 
war with France or America, the Es- 
tablished Church of Ireland will be 
givenup. Theright honorable Baronet 
will come down to make a proposition 
conceived in the very spirit of the 
Motion? which haye repeatedly been» 
made by my honorable friend the 
Member for Sheffield. He will again 
ke deserted by his followers; he will 
again be dragged through his difficul- 
ties by his opponents. Some honest 
Lord of the Treasury may determine 

to quit his office rather than belie all 
the professions of a life. But there 

will be little difficulty in finding a sue- 

cessor ready to change all his opinions 

at twelve hours’ notice. I may perhaps, 

while cordially supporting the bill, 

again venture to say something about 
consistency, and about the importance 
of maintaining a high standard of po- 
litical morality. The right honorable 
Baronet wil) again tell me, that he is 

anxious only for the success of his 

measure, and that he does not choose 

to reply to taunts. And the right 

honorable gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will produce Hansard 

will read to the House my speech of 
this night, and will most lopveally argue 

that I ought not to reproach the Mi- 

nisters with their inconsistency, seeing 

that I had, from my knowledge of their 

temper and principles, predicted to a 

tittle the nature and extent of that in- 

consistency. 

Sir, I have thought it my duty to 
brand with strong terms of reprehen- 
sion the practice of conceding, in time 
of public danger, what is obstinately 
withheld in time of public tranquillity. 
I am prepared, and have long been pre# 
pared, to grant much, very much, to 
Ireland. But if the Repeal Associa- 
tion were to dissolve itself to morrow, 
and if the next steamer were to bring 
news that all our differences with the 
United States were adjusted in the 
most honorable and friendly manner, 
I would grant to Ireland neither more 
nor less than I would grant if we were 
on the eve of a rebellion like that of 
1798; if war were raging all along the 
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Canadian frontier ; and if thirty Freneh 
sail of the line were confronting our 
fleet in St. George’s Channel. I give 
my yote from my heart and soul for 
the amendment of my honorable friend. 
He calls on us to make to Ireland a 
concession, which ought in justice to 
have been made long ago, and which 

“say be made with grace and(dignity 
even now. I well know that you will 
refuse to make it now. I know as well 
that you will make it hereafter. You 
will make it as every concession to Ire- 
land has been made. You will make 
it when its effect will be, not to appease, 
but to stimulate agitation. You 
make it when it will be regarded, not 
asa great act of national justice, but 
as a confession of national weakness. 
You will make it in such a way, and 
at such a time, that there will be but 
too much reason to doubt whether 
more mischief has been done by your 
Jong refusul, or by your tardy and en- 
forced compliance. ” 


—————— 


A SPEECH 


DELIVERED IN THE HousE oF Cosmfons ON 
THE 9TH.OF JULY, 1845. 


On the first of May, 1845, Mr. Rutherfurd, 
Member for Leith, obtained leave to bring 
in a bill to regulate admission to the Secular 
Chairs in the Universities of Scotland. On 
the morning of the sixth of May the bill 
‘was read a first time, and remained two 
months on the table of the House. At 
Tength the second reading was fixed for the 
ninth of July. Mr. Rutherfurd was unable 
to attend on that day ; and it was necessary 
that one of .his friends should supply his 
place. Accordingly, as soon as the Order of 
the Day had been read, the following Speech 
was made. 

On a division the till was rejected by 116 
yotes to 108, But, in the state in which 

® parties then were, this defeat was generally 
considered as a victory. 
Mr. Speaker, 

I nave been requested by my honor- 
able and learned friend, the Member 
for Leith, to act as his substitute on 
this occasion. I am truly sorry that 
any substitute should be necessary. 
am truly sorry that he is not among 
us to tuke charge of the bill which he 
not long ago introduced with one éf 
the most foreible and luminous speeches 


that I ever had the pleasure of hear- 
ing. His audience was small; but the 
few who formed that audience cannot 
have forgotten the effect which his 
arguments and his eloquence produced. 
The Ministers had come down to re- 
sist his motion: but their courage 
failed them: they hesitated: they 
conferred’ together: at last they con- 
sented that he should haye leave to - 
bring in his bill. Such, indeed, was 
the language which they held on that 
and on a subsequent occasion, that 
both my honorable and learned friend 
and myself gave them more credit 


will|than they deserved. We really be- 


lieved that they had resolved to offer no 
dpposition té a law which it was quite 
evident that they perceived to be just 
and beneficial. But we have been djs- 
appointed. It has been notified to us 
that the whole influence of the Goyern- 


ment is to be exerted against our bill. 
In such discouraging circumstances it is 
that I rise to moye the second reading. 
Yet, Sir, I do not altogether despair 
of success. When I consider what 
strong, what irresistible reasons we 
have to urge, I can hardly think it pos- 
sible that the mandate of the most 
powerful administration can prevail 
against them. Nay, I should consider 
Victory, not merely as probuble, but as 
certain, if I did not know how imper- 
fect is the information which English 
gentlemen generally possess concerning 
Scotch questions. It is because I know 
this that I think it my duty to depart 
from the ordinary practice, and, instead 
of simply moving the second reading, 
to explain at some length the principles 
on which this bill has been framed. I 
earnestly entreat those English Mem- 
bers who were not so fortunate as to 
hear the speech of my honorable and 
learned friend, the Member for Leith, 
to fayor me with their attention. They 
will, I think, admit, that I hays a right 
to be heard with indulgence. I have 
been sent to this house by a great city 
which was once a capital, the abode of 


I} a Sovereign, the place where the Estates 


of a realm held their sittings. For the 
general good of the empire, Edinburgh 
descended from that high eminence. 
But, ceasing to be a political metropolis, 
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she became an intellectual metropolis. 
For thé loss of a Court, of a Privy 
Council, of a Parliament, she found 
compensation in the prosperity and 
splendour of an University renowned 
to the furthest ends of the earth as a 
school of physical and moral science. 


This noble and beneficent institution | 


is now threatened with ruin by the 
folly of the Government, und by the 
violence of an ecclesiastical faction 
which is bent on persecution without 
haying the miserable excuse of fanati- 
eism. Nor is it only the University 
of Edinburgh that is in danger, In 
pleading for that University, I plead 
forall the great academiqal institutions 
of Scotland. The fate of all depends 
on the event of this debate; and, in 
the name of all, I demand the attention 
of every man who loves either learning 
or religious liberty. 

The first question which we have to 
consider is, whether the principles of 
the bill be sound. I believe that they 
are sound; and I am quite confident 
that nobody who sits on the Treasury 
Bench will yenture to pronounce them 
unsound. It does not lie in the mouths 
of the Ministers to say that literary 
instruction and scientific instruction 
are inseparably connected with religious 
instruction. It is not for them to rail 
against Godless Colleges. It is not for 
them to talk with horror of the danger 
of suffering young men to listen to the 
lectures of an Arian professor of Botany 
or of a Popish professor of Chemistry. 
They are themselves at this moment 
setting up in Ireland a system exactly 
resembling the system which we wish 
to set up in Scotland! Only a few 
hours have elapsed since they were 
themselves labouring to prove that, in 
a country in which a large proportion 
of those who require a liberal educa- 
tion are dissenters from the Established 
Church, it is desirable that there should 
be schools without theological tests. 
The right honorable Baronet. at the 
head of the Government proposes that 
in the new colleges which he is estab- 
lishing at Belfast, Cork, Limerick. and 
Galway, the professorships shall be 
open to men of every ‘creed; and he 
has strenuously defended that part of 


Gis plan aguinst attacks from opposite 
quarters, against the attacks of zealous 
members of the Church of England, 
and of zealous members of the Church 
of Rome. Only the day before yester- 
day the honorable Baronet the Member 
for North Devon* ventured to suggest 
a tesfas unobjectionable as a test could 
well be. He would merely have re- 
quired the professors to declare their 
general belief in the divine authority 
of the Old and New Testaments. But 
even this amendment the First Lord 
of the Treasury resisted, and I think 
quite rightly, He told us that it was 
quite unnecessary to institute an in- 
quisition into the religious opinions of 
people whose business was merely to 
teach secular knowledge, and that it 
was absurd to imagine that any man 
of learning would disgrace and ruin 
himself by preaching infidelity from the 
Greek chair or the Mathematical chair. 

Some members of this House certainly 
held very different language: bit their 
‘arguments made us little impression on 
Her Majesty’s Ministers as on ine. We 
were told with the utmost earnestness 
that secular knowledge, unaccompanied 
by asound religious faith, and unsiincti- 
fied by religious fe@ling, was not only 
useless, but positively noxious, a curse 
to the possessor, a curse to society, I 
feel the greatest personal kindness and 
respect for somegentlemen who hold this 
language. But they,must pardon me if 
I say that: the proposition which they 
have so confidently laid down, however 
well it may sound in pious ears while it 
isexpressed in general terms, will appear, 
as soon as it is applied to the real con- 
cerns of life, to be too monstrous, too 
ludicrous, for grave fefutation. Is it se= 
riously meant that, if the Captain of an 
Indiaman is a Socinian, it would be bet- 
ter for himself, his crew, and his pas- 
sengers, that he should not know how 
to use his quadrant and his chronome- 
ters? Is it seriously meant that, if a 


druggist is a Swedenborgian, it would 
be better for himself and his customers 
that he should not know the difference 
between Epsom salts and oxalic acid? 
A hundred millions of the Queen’s 


* Sir Thomas Actang, 
Cr) 
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Asiatic subjects are Mahometans aifd 
Pagans. Is it seriously meant thatit is 
desirable that they should be as igno- 
rant as the aboriginal inhabitants of 
New South Wales, that they should haye 
no alphabet, that they should have no 
arithmetic, that they should not know 
how.to build a bridge, how to sink well, 
howtoirrigatea field? If it be trie that 
secular knowledge, unsanctified by true 
religion, is a positive evil, all these con- 
sequences follow. Yet surely they are 
consequences from which every sane 
mind must recoil. It is a great evil, 
no doubt, that aman should be a heretic 
or an atheist. But I am quite at.a loss 
to understand how this evil is mitigated 
by his not knowing that the earth moves 
round the sun, that, by the help of a 
lever, a small power will lift a great 
weight, that Virginia is a republic, or 
that Paris is the capital of France. 

On these grounds, Sir, [have cordially 
supported the Irish Colleges Bill. But 
the priaciple of the Irish Colleges and 
the principle of the bill which I hold in. 
my hand are exactly the same: and the 
House and the country haye a right to 
know why the authors of the former bill 
are the opponents of the latter bill. One 
distinction there %s, I admit, between 
Ireland and Scotland, It is true that in 
Scotland there is no clamour against the 
Union with England. It is true that in 
Scotland no demagogue can obtain ap- 
plause and, riches hy slandering and re- 
viling the English people. It is true that 
in Scotland there is no traitor who would 
dare tosay that he regards the enemies of 
the stateas his allies. In every extremity 
the Scottish nation will be found faithful 
to the common cause of the empire. But 
Her Majesty's Mifiisters will hardly, I 
think, venture to say that this is their 
reason for refusing to Scotland the boon 
which they propose to confer on Ireland, 
And yet, if this be not theirreason; what 

Teasoncan we find? Observe how strictly 
analogous the cases are. Yougive it as 
# reason for establishing in Ireland col- 
Jeges without tests that the Established 
Church of Ireland is the Church of the 
minority. Unhappily it may well be 
doubted whetherthe Established Church 
of Scotland, too, be not now, thanks to 
your policy, the Church of the minority. 


Itis true that the members of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland aré about a 
half of the whole population of Scot- 
land; and that the members of the 
Established Church of Ireland are not, 
much more then a tenth of the whole 
population of Ireland. But the ques- 
tion now before us does not concern the 
whole population. It concerns only 
the class which requires academical 
education : and I do not hesitate to say 
that, in the class which requires aca- 
demical education, in the class for the 
sake of which universities exist, the 
proportion of persons who do not belong 
to the Established Church is as great 
inoScotland agin Ireland. “You tell us. 
that sectarian education in Ireland is’ 
anevil. Is it less an evil in Scotland? 
‘You tell us that it is desirable that the 
Brotestant and the Roman Catholic 
should study together at Cork. Is it 
less desirable that the son of an elder 
of the Established Church and the son 
of an elder of the Free Church should 
study together at Edinburgh? You tell 
us that it is not reasonable to require 
from a Professor of Astronomy or Sur- 
gery in Connaught a declaration that 
he believes in the Gospels. On what 
ground, then, can you think it reason- 
able to require from every Professor in 
Scotland a declaration that he approves 
of the Presbyterian form of church g0- 
yernment? I defy you, with all your 
ingenuity, to find one argument, one 
rhetorical topic, against our bill which 
may not be used with equal effect 
against your own Irish Colleges Bill. 
Is there any peculiarity in the acade- 
mical system of Scotland which makes 
these tests necessary? Certainly not. 
‘The academical system of Scotland has 
its peculiarities; but ey are peculi- 
arities which are. not in harmony with 
these tests, peculiarities which jar with 
these tests. It is an error to imagine 
that, by passing this bill, we shall es- 
tablish a precedent which will lead to & 
change in the constitution of the Uni- 
yersities of Cambridge and Oxford. 
Whether such a change be or be not 
desirable is a question which’ must bo 
decided on grounds quite distinct from 


)treat English gent 


those on which we rest our case. Ien- 
lemen not to be mis= 
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led by the word University. That 
word means two different things on the 
two different sides of the Tweed. The 
academical authorities at Cambridge 
and Oxford stand in a parental relation 
to the student. They undertyke, not 
merely to instruct him in philology, 
geometry, natural philosophy, but to 
form his religious opinions, and te 
watch over his morals. He is to be 
Tred a Churchman. At Cambridge he 
cannot graduate, at Oxford, I believe, 
he cannot matriculate, without de- 
claring himself a Churchman. The 
College is a large family. An under- 
graduate is lodged either within the 
gates, or in some private house licenced 
and regulated by the academical au- 
thorities. He is required to attend 
Public worship according to the forms 
of the Church of England several 
times every week. It is the duty of 
one officer to note the absence of young 
men from divine seryice, of another to 
note their absence from the public 
table, of another to report those who 
return home at unseasonably late 
hours. An academical police parade 
the streets at night to seize upon any 
unlucky reveller who may be found 
drank or in bad company. There are 
punishments of various degrees for 
uregularities of conduct. Sometimes 
the offender has to learn a chapter of 
the Greek Testament; sometimes he is 
confined to his college ; sometimes he 
is publicly reprimanded: for grave 
offences he is rusticated or expelled. 
Now, Sir, whether this system be good 
or bad, efficient or inefficient, I will 
not now inguire. ‘This is evident ; 
that religious tests are perfectly in ‘har- 
mony with such a system. Christ 
Church and King’s Collega undertake 
to instruct every young man who goes to 
them in the doctrines of the Chureh of 
England, and to see that he regularly 
attends the Worship of the Church of 
England. Whether this ought to be 
£0, Lrepeat, will not now inquire: but, 
while it is so, nothing can be more rea- 
sonable than to require from the rulers of 
Christ Church and King’s College some 
declaration that they are themselves 
members of the Church of England. 
‘The character oi the Scotch uniyer- 


. 


Aities is altogether different. There 
you have no functionaries resembling 
the Vice Chancellors and Proctors, the 
Heads of Houses, Tutors, and Deans, 
whom I used to cap at Cambridge. 
There is no chapel; there is no acade- 
mical authority entitled to ask a young 
man gyhether he goes to the parish 
aural or the Quaker meeting, to syna- 
gogue or to mass. With his moral 
conduct the university has nothing to 
do. The Principal and the whole 
Academical Senate cannot put any re- 
straint, or inflict any punishment, on 
a lad whom they may see lying dead 
drunk in the High Street of Edinburgh. 
In truth, a student at a Seotch univer- 
sity is in a situation closely resembling 
that of a medical student in London. 
There are great numbers of youths in 
London who attend St. George’s Hos- 
pital, or St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
One of these youths may also go to 
Albemarle Street to hear Mr. Faraday 
lecture on chemistry, or to Willis'’s 
rooms to hear Mr. Oarlyle lecture on 
German litgrature. On the Sunday he 
goes perhaps to church, perhaps to the 
Roman Catholic chapel, perhaps to the 
Tabernacle, perhaps nowhere. None 
of the gentlemen wh®se lectures he has 
attended during the week has the 
smallest right to tell him where he 
shall worship, or'to punish him for 
gambling in hells, or tippling in 
cider cellars. Surely we must all feel 
that it would be the height of absurdity 
to require Mr, Faraday and Mr. Carlyle 
to subscribe a confession of faith before 
they lecture; amd in what does their 
situation differ from the situation of 
the Scotch professor ? 

In the peculiar “character of the 
Scotch universities, therefore, I find a 
strong reason for the passing of this 
Dill. I find a reason stronger still 
when I look at the terms of the en- 
gagements which exist between the 
English and Scotch nations. 

Some gentlemen, I see, think that I 
am yenturing on dangerous ground, 
We have been told, in confident tones, 
that, if we pass this bill, we shall com- 
mit a gross breach of public faith, we 
shall violate the Treaty of Union, and 
the Act of Security. With equal con- 
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dence, and with confidence muth 
ce grounded, I uffirm that the 
Treaty of Union and the Act of Se- 
curity not only do not oblige us’ to 
reject this bill, but do oblige us to 
pass this bill, or some bill nearly re- 
sembling this, i 
This eudiiaon seems to be rend 
ed by the Ministers as paradoxical: 
but I undertake to prove it by the 
plainest and fairesfargument. J shall 
resort to no chicanery. If I did think 
that the safety of the commonwealth 
required that we should Violate the 
Treaty: of Union, I would violate it 
openly, and defend my conduct on the 
ground of necessity. It may, in an 
extreme case, be our duty to break our 
compacts. It never can be our duty 
to quibble them away. What I say is 
that the Treaty of Union, construed, 
not with,the subtlety of a pettifogger, 
but according to the spirit, binds us to 
pass this bill or some similar bill. 
+ By che Treaty of Union it was cove- 
nanted that no verson should be a 
teacher or office bearer in the Seotch 
Universities who should not declare 
that he conformed to the worship and 
polity of the Established Chureh of 
Scotland, WhatWhurch was meant by 
the two contracting parties? Whit 
Church was meant, more especially, by 
the party to the side of which we ought: 
always to lean, I mean the weaker 
party? Surely the Church established 
im 1707, when the Union took place. 
Is, then, the Church of’Scotland at the 
Present’ moment constituted, on all 
points whith the members of that 
Church think essential, exactly as it 
‘was constituted in 1707? Most as- 
suredly not. i 
Every person who knows anything 
of the ecclesiastical history of Scotland 
knows that, ever since the Reforma- 
tion, the great body of the Presby- 
terians of that country have held that 
congregations ought to have a share in 
the appointment of their ministers, 
This principle is laid down most dis- 
tinetly in the First Book of Discipline, 
Wh up by John Knox. It is laid 
down, though not quite so strongly, in 
the Second Book of Discipline, drawn 
up by Andrew Melville, And I beg 


gentlemen, English gentlemen, to ob- 
serve that in Scotland this is not re- 
garded as a matter of mere expediency. 
All staunch Presbyterians think that 
the flock is entitled, jure divino, toa 
voice in the appointment of the pastor, 
and that to foree a pastor on a parish 
to which he is unacceptable is a sin as 
januch forbidden by the Word of God as 
idolatry or perjury. I am quite sure 
that I do not exaggerate when I-stiy 
that the highest of our high churchmen 
at Oxford cannot attach more impor- 
tanee to episcopal government and 
episcopal ordination than many thou- 
sands of Scotchmen, shrewd men, re- 
spectable men, men who fear God and 
honor the Queen, attach to this right 
Of the people, oar: ; 

When, at the time of the Revolution, 
the Presbyterian worship and discipline 
were established in Scotland, the ques- 
tion of patronage was settled by @ com- 
promise, which was far indeed from 
satisfying ‘men of extreme opinions, 
but which was generally accepted. An 
Act, pussed at Edinburgh in 1690, 
transferred what we should call in 
England the advowsons from the old 
patrons to parochial councils, com- 
posed of the elders and the Protestant 
landowners. ‘This system, however 
imperfect it might appear to such rigid 
Covenanters as Davie Deans and Gifted 
Gilfillan, worked satisfactorily ; and the 
Scotch nation seem: 


t is to have been con- 
tented with its ecclesiastical polity 
when 


the ‘Treaty of Union was 
concluded. By that treaty the-eccle- 
siastical polity of Scotland was declared. 
to be unalterable. Nothing, therefore, 
can be more clear than thut the Parlin, 
ment of Great Britain was bound by 


the most sacred obligations not to re- 
yive those ri 


ights of patronage which the 

Parliament of Scotland had abolished. 
But, Sir, the Union had not lasted 
five years when our ancestors were 
guilty of a great vidiation of public 
faith. The history of that great fault 
and of its consequences is full of in- 
terest and instruction. ‘The wrong wis 
committed hastily, and with contume- 
liouslevity, ‘Phe offenders were doubt- 
less far “from foreseeing that their 
offence would be visited on the third 
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and the fourth generation; that we 
should be paying in 1845 the penalty 
of what they did in 1712. 

Tn_ 1712, Six, the Whigs, who were 
the chief authors of the Union, had 
been driven, from power. The pro- 
secution of Sacheverell had made them 
odious to the nation. The general 
election of 1710 had gone against them. 
Tory stutesmen were in office. Tory 
sQuires formed more than five-sixths 
of this House. The party which was 
uppermost thought that England had, 
in 1707, made a bad bargain, a bargain 
so bad that it could hardly be con- 
sidered as binding. The guarantee so 
solemnly given to the Clsurch of Sc6t- 
land was u subject of loud and bitter 
raat The Mimsters hated that 
Church much; and their. chief sup- 
porters, the country gentlemen and 
country clergymen of England, hated 
it still more. Numerous petty insults 
were offered to the opinions, or, if you 
please, the prejudices of the Presby- 
terians. At length it was determined 
to go further, and to restore to the old 
patrons those rights which had been 
taken away in 1690. A bill was 
brought into this House, the history of 
which you may trace in our Journals. 
Some of the entries are very signifi- 
cant, In spite of all remonstrances 
the Tory, majority would not hear of 
delay. The Whig minority struggled 
hard, appealed to the Act of Union 
and the Act of Security, and insisted 
on haying both those Acts read’ at the 
table, The bill passed this House, 
however, before the people of Scotland 
knew that it had heen brought in. For 
there were then neither reporters’ nor 
railroads ; and intelligence from West- 
minster was longer in travelling to 
Cambridge than it now is in travelling 
to Aberdeen. The bill was in the 
Honse of Lords before the Chureh of 
Scotland could make her yoice heard: 
Then came a “petition from a com- 
mittee appointed by the General As- 
sembly to watch over the interests of 
religion while the General Assembly 
itself was not sitting. The first name 
attached to that petition is the name 
of Principal Carstairs, a man who had 
stood high in the esteem and fayour of 


.J = 

William the Third, and who had borne 
a chief part in establishing the Presby- 
terian Church in Scotland. Carstairs 
and his colleagues appealed to the Act 
of Union, and implored the peers not 
to violate that Act. But party spirit 
ran high; public faith was disregarded: 
patrongge was restored. To that breach 
of the Treaty of Union are to be di- 
rectly ascribed all the schisms that 
have since rent the Church of Scot- 
land. 

Iwill not detain the House by giving 
a minute account of those schisms. It 
is enough to say that the law of patron- 
age produced, first the secession of 1733 
and the establishment of the Associate 
Synod, then the secession of 1752 and 
the establishment of the Relief Synod, 
and finally the great secession of 1843 
and the establishment of the Free 
Church. Only two years have elapsed 
since we saw, with mingled admiration 
and pity, a spectacle worthy of the best. 
ages of the Church. Four lHandred 
and seventy ministers resigned their 
stipends, quitted their manses, and 
went forth committing themselves, 
their wives, their children, to the care 
of Providence. Their congregations fol- 
lowed them by thougands, and listened. 
eagerly to the Word of Life in tents, 
in barns, or on those hills and moors 
where the stubborn Presbyterians of a 
former generation had prayed and sung 
their psalms in defiance of the boot of 
Lauderdale and of the sword of Dun- 
dee. The rich gave largely of their 
riches. The poor contributed with the 
spirit of her who put her two mites 
into the treasury of Jerusalem. Mean- 
while, in all the ghurches of large 
towns, of whole counties, the estab- 
lished clergy were preaching to empty 
benches. And of these secessions 
every one may be distinctly traced to 
that violation of the Treaty of Union 
which was committed in 1712. 

This, Sir, is the true history of dis- 
sent in Scotland: and, this being so 
how can any man have the front to 
invoke the Treaty of Union and the 
Act of Security against those who are 
devotedly attached to that system. 
which the Treaty of Union and the Act 
of Security were designed to protect, 
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and who are seceders only because tie 
‘Treaty of Union and the Act of Security 
have been infringed? I implore gen- 
tlemen to reflect on the manner in 
which they and their fathers ‘have 
acted towards the Scotch Presbyterians. 
First you bind yourselves by the most 
solemn obligations to maintain, unal- 
tered their Church as it was conStituted 
in 1707. Five years later you alter the 
constitution of their Church in a point 
regarded by them as essential. In con- 
Sequence of your breach of faith seces- 
sion after secession takes place, till at 
length the Church of the State ceases 
to be the Church of the People. Then 
you begin to be squeamish, Then 
those articles of the Treaty of Union 
which, when they reully were obli- 
gatory, you outrageously violated, now 
when they are no longer obligatory, 
now when itis no longer in your power 
to observe them according to the spirit, 
are represented as inviolable. You 
‘rst, by breaking your word, turn hun- 
dreds of thousands of Churchmen into 
Dissenters ; and then you punish them 
for being Dissenters, because, forsooth, 
you never break your word. If your 
consciences really ure so tender, why 
do you not repedl the Act of 1712? 
hy do you not put the Church of 


Scotland back into the same situation | 1; 


in which she was in 17072 “We have 
had oceasion more than once in the 
course of this session to admire the 
casuistical skill of Her Majesty's Mi- 
nisters. But I must say that even their 
seruple about slayegrown sugar, though 
that scruple is the Taughingstock of all 
Europe and all America, is Tespectable 
when compared with their Scruple about 
the Treaty of Union? Ts there the 
slightest doubt that every compact 
ought to be construed According to the 
sense in which it was understood by 
those who made it? And is there the 
slightest doubt as to the Sense in which 
the compact between England and 
Scotland was understood by those yho 
made it? Suppose that we could call 
Up from their graves the Presbyterian 
‘vines Who then sate in the General 
« Suppose that we could eall 

H we could call up 


y | to the propriety of im 


State; that we could relate to them 
the history of the ecclesiastical reyolu- 
tions which have, since their time, 
taken place in Scotland; and that we 
could then ask them, ‘Is the Estab- 
lished Church, or is the Free Church, 
identical with the Church which ex- 
isted at the time of the Union?” Is 
it not quite certain what their answer 
would be? They would say, “Our 
Church, the Church which you pro- 
mised to maintain unalterable, was not 
the Church which you protect, but 
the Church which you oppress, Our 
Church was the Church of Chalmers 
and Brewster, not the Church of Bryce 
aftd Muir.” © 

It is true, Sir, that the Presbyterian 
dissenters are not the only dissenters 
whom this bill will relieve, By tho 
law, as it now stands, all persons who 
refuse to declare their approbation of 
the synodical polity, that is to say, all 
persons who refuse to declare that’ they 
consider episcopal government and 
episcopal ordination as, at least, mat- 
ters altogether indifferent, are incapable 
of holding academical office in Scotland. 
Now, Sir, will any gentleman who loves 
the Church of England yote for main- 
taining this law? If, indeed, he were 
bound by public faith to maintain this 
law, I admit that he would have no 
choice, But I have proved, unless I 
greatly deceive myself, that he is not 
bound by publie faith to maintain this 
law? Can he then conscientiously 
support the Ministers to-night? Ifhe 
Yotes with them, he votes for persecu- 
ting what he himself believes to be the 
truth. He holds out to the members 
of his own Church lures to tempt them 
to renounge that Church, and to join 
themselves to a Church which he con- 
siders as less pure. Wo may differ as 


Posing penalties 
tics, But surely 
hinking that we 
‘men jor ortho- 


and disabilities on here 
we shall agree jp th 
ought not to punish 
doxy. 


I know, Sir, that there are many 
gentlemen who dislike innovation 
merely ag innovation, und would be 


glad always to {, ahaa are 
ee © keep things us they 


0 ven to this class sons I 
of the Fourfold | will vent TAME 


ure to uppeal. I assure them 
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that we ure not the innovators. I as- 
sure them that our object is to keep 
things as they are and as they have 
long been. In form, I own, we are 
proposing a change; but in truth we 
are resisting a change. The question 
really is, not whether we shall remove 
old tests, but whether we shall impose 
new ones. The law which we seek to 
repeal has long been obsolete. So 
completely haye the tests been disused 
that, only the other day, the right 
honorable Baronet, the Secretary for 
the Home Department, when speaking 
in favour of the Irish Colleges Bill, 
told us that the Government was not 
making a rash expegiment. “Our 
plan,” he said, ‘thas already been tried 
at Edinburgh and has succeeded. At 
‘Edinburgh the tests have been disused 
near a hundred years.” As to Glasgow 
the gentlemen opposite can give us full 
information from their own experience. 
Tor there are at least three members 
of the Cubinet who have been Lords 
Reetors; the First Lord of the Treasury, 
and the Secretaries for the Home De- 
partment and the Colonial Department. 
‘Dhey never took the test. They pro- 
bably would not have taken it; for 
they are all Episcopalians. In fact 
they belong to the very class which the 
test was especially meant to exclude. 
The test was not meant to exclude 
Presbyterian dissenters; for the Pres- 
byterian Church was not yet rent by 
any serious schism. Nor was the test 
meant to exclude the Roman Catholics; 
for against the Roman Catholies there 
was already abundant security. The 
Protestant, Episcopalian was the enemy 
against whom it was, in 1707, thought 
peculiarly necessary to take precau- 
tions. That those precdutions have 
long been disused the three members 
of the Cabinet whom I mentioned can 
certify. 

On a sudden the law, which had 
Jong slept a deep sleep, has been 
awakened, stirred up, and put into 
vigorous action. These obsolete tests 
are now, it seems, to be exacted with 
severity. And why? Simply because 
an eyent has taken place which makes 
them ten times as,unjust and oppres- 
sive as they would have been formerly. 


hey were not required while the Bs- 
tablished Church was the Church of 
the majority. They are to be required 
solely because a secession has taken 
place which has made the Established 
Church the Church of the minority, 
While they could have done little mis- 
chief, they were suffered to lie ne- 
glect8d. They are now to be used, 
because a time has come at which they 
cannot be used without fatal copse- 
quences. E 

It is impossible for me to speak 
without indignation of those who have 
taken the lead in the work of perse- 
cution. Yet I must give them credit 
for courage. They have selected as 
their object of attack no less a man 
than Sir David Brewster, Principal 
of the University of Saint Andrews. 
Lhold in my*hand the libel, as it is 
technically called, in which a Pres- 
bytery of the Established Church de- 
mands that Sir Dayid, for the crime ot 
adhering to that ecclesiasticc] polity 
which was guaranteed to his country 
by the Act of Union, shall be “ré- 
moved froin his office, and visited with 
such other censure or punishment as 
the laws of the Church enjoin, for the 
glory of God, the safety of the Chureh, 
and the prosperity of the University, 
and to deter others holding the same 
important office from committing the 
like offence in all time coming, but. 
that others may hear and fear the 
danger and detriment of following di- 
visive courses.” Yes; for the glory of 
God, the safety of the Church, and the 
prosperity of the University. What 
right, Sir, have the authors of such an 
instrument as this to raise their voices 
Against the insolénce and intolerance 
of the Vatican? The glory of God! 
As to that, I will only say. that this is 
not the first occasion on which the 
glory of God has been made a pretext 
for the injustice of man. The safety of 
the Chureh! Sir, if, which God for- 
bid, that Chureh is really possessed by 
the evil spirit which actuates this 
Presbytery ; if that Church, having re- 
cently lost hundreds of able ministers 
and hundreds of thousands of devout 
hearers, shall, instead o} oe 


f endeayouri 
by meekness, and by redoubled uate 
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e, to regain those whom she hag 
acai ees new provocation ; 
if she shall sharpen against them an 
old Taw the edge of which has long 
rusted off, and which, when it was first 
made, was made not for her defence, 
but for theirs; then I pronounce the 
days of that Church numbered. As to 
the prosperity of the Universiy, is 
there a corner of Europe where men 
of science will not laugh when the; 
hear that the prosperity of the Uni- 
versity of Saint, Andrews is to be pro- 
moted by expelling Sir David Brewster 
on account of a theological squabble ? 
The professors of Edinburgh know 
better than this Presbytery how the 
prosperity of a seat of learning is to 
be promoted.: There the Academic 
Senate is almost unanimous in fayour 
of the bill. And indeed it is quite 
certain that, unless this bill, or some 

similar bill, be sed, a new college 
will soon be founded and endowed with 
that mvnificence of which the history 
of the Te Church furnishes go many 
examples, From ‘the day on which 
such an university arises, tlfe old uni- 
Yersities must decline, 
practically national, and not sectarian, 
institutions. And «yet, even now, the 
emoluments of a professorship are so 
much smaller than those which ability 
and ‘industry can obtain in other 
Ways, that it is diffitult to find emi- 
nent men to fill the chairs. And if 
there be this difficulty now, when stu- 
dents of all religions persuasions at- 
tend the lectures, what is likely to 
happen when all the members o the 
Free Chureh go elsewhere for instrue- 
tion? If there be this difficulty when 
you have all theeworld to choose 
professors from, what is likely to 
| happen when your choice is narrowed 
' to less than one half of Scotland? Ag 
the professorships become Poorer, the 
Professors will become less competent, 
As the professors become less com- 
Petent, the classes will become thinner. 


Now, they are| G 


men not fit to be village dominies will 
occupy the chairs of Adam Smith and 
Dngald Stewart, of Reid and Black, of 
Playfair and Jamieson, 

How do Her Majesty's Ministers like 
such a prospect as this ? Already they 
haye, whether by their fault or their 
misfortune I will not now inquire, se- 
cured for themselves an unenyinble 
place in the history of Scotland. Their 
names are already inseparably asso 
ciated with the disruption of her 
Church. Are those names to be as in- 
separably associated with the ruin of 
her Universities ? 

Hf the Government were consistent 
in ¢rror, Some respect might be min- 
gled with our disapprobation. But a 
Government which is guided by no 
principle ; a Government which, on thé 
Grayest questions, does not know its 
own mind twenty-four hours together ; 
a Government which js against tests at 
Cork, and for tests at Glasgow, against 
tests at Belfast, and for tests at Edin- 
burgh, against tests on the Monday, for 
them on the Wednesday, against them 
again onthe Thursday,—how can such a. 

‘overnment command esteem or confi- 
dence? How can the Ministers wonder 
that their uncertain and capricious 
liberality fails to obtain the applauso 
of the liberal party? What right 
have they to complain if they lose the 
confidence of half the nation without; 
gaining the confidence of the other half? 

But I do not speak to the Govern- 
ment. I speak to the House, Tap- 
peal to those who, on Monday last, 
Yoted with the Ministers Against the 
test proposed by the honorable Baro- 
net the Member for North Devon. I 
know what is due to party ties, But 
there is a nfire so black and 
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the injustice with which the Ministers 
haye on this oceasion treated Scotland, 
the injustice with which they have 
treated their own supporters is more 
flagrant still. I call on all who voted 
with the Goyernment on Monday to 
consider whether they can consistently 
and honorably vote with the Govern- 
ment to-night: I call on all members 
of the Church of England to ponder 
well before they make it penal to be 
a member of the Church of England; 
and, lastly, I call on every mansof 
every sect and party who loves scienco 
and letters, who is solicitous for the 
public tranquillity, who respects the 

ublic faith, to stand by us in thisour 
fara struggle to avert the ruin which 
threatens the Universities of Scotland. 
I move that this bill be now read a 
second time. 


A SPEECH 


DertvereD AT EpixpurchH ON THE 
2xp or Decemper, 1846. 


‘The following Speech was delivered at a public 
meeting held at Edinburgh on the second of 
December, 1845, for the purpose of petition- 
ing Her Majesty to open. the ports of the 
United Kingdom for the free admission of 


corn and other food. ; 
My Lonp Provost AND GENTLEMEN,— 
You will, I hope, believe thatLam deeply 
sensible of the kindness with which 
you have received me. I only beg that 
ou will continue to extend your in- 
dulgence to,me, if it should happen 
that my yoice should fail me in the 
attempt to address you. haye 
HHonshe it my duty to obey your sum- 
mons, though I am hardly equal to 
the exertion of public Epes and 
though I am so situated that I can 
ass only a few hours among you. But 

it seemed to me that this was not an 
ordinary meeting or an ordinary crisis. 
Jt seemed to me that a great era, had 
arrived, and that, at such a conjunc- 
ture, you were entitled to know the 
opinions and intentions of one who has 
the honor of being your representative. 
With respect to the past, gentlemen, 

J have perhaps & little to explain, but 

_ certainly nothin, 


tract. My opinions, from the day on 


ig fo repent or to re- po 
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which I entered public life, hay’ never 
varied. I have always considered the 
principle of protection o agriculture 
as a vicious principle. I have al- 
ways thought that this vicious prin- 
ciple took, in he Act of 1815, in 
the Act of 1828, and in the Act of 
184% a singularly vicious form. This 
I detlared twelve years ago, when I 
stood for Leeds: this I declared in 
May, 1839, when I first presented my- 
self before you; and when, a few 
months later, Lord Melbourne invited 
me to become a member of his Go- 
yernment, I distinctly told him that, 
in office or ont of office, I must vote 
for the tetal repeal of the corn laws. 

But in the year 1841 a very peculiar 
crisis arrived. There was reason to 
hope that it might be possible to effect 
a compromise, which would not indeed 
wholly remove the evils inseparable 


~| from a system of protection, but which 


would greatly mitigate them, “There 
were some circumstances in tRe finmm- 
cial situation of the country which led 
those whg were then the advisors of 
the Crown to hope that they might 
be able to get rid of the sliding scale, 
and to substitute for it a moderate 
fixed duty. We proposed a duty of 
eight shillings a quarter on wheat. The 
Parliament refused even to consider 
our plan. Her Majesty appealed to 
the people. I presented myself before 
you; and you will bear me witness that 
I disguised nothing. I said, “I am 
for a perfectly*free trade in corn: but 
I think that, situated as we are, we 
should do well to consent to a com-, 
promises If you return me to Par- 
linment, I shall vote for the eight 
shilling duty. Tt is for you to de- 
termine whether, on those terms, you 
will return me or not.” You agreed 
with me. You sent mo back to tho 
House of Commons on the distinct un- 
derstanding that I was to vote for the 
plan proposed by the Government of 
which I was a member. As soon as 
the new Parliament met, a change of 
administration took place. But it 
seemed to me that it was my duty to 
support, when ont of place, that pro- 
sition to which I had been a purty 
I therefore did 


when I was in place, 
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not think myself justified in yoting fof 
a perfectly free trade, till Parliament 
had decided against our fixed duty, and 
in favour of Sir Robert Peel's new 
sliding seale. As soon as that decision 
had been pronounced, I conceived that 
Twas no longer bound by the terms of 
the compromise which I had,,with 
many misgivings, consented to olfer to 
the agriculturists, and which the agri- 
eulturists had refused to aceept. I 
have ever since yoted in favour of 
every motion which has been made for 
the total abolition of the duties on corn. 
There has been, it is true, some dif- 
ference of opinion between me and 
some of you. We belonged to the 
same camp: but we did not quite agree 
as to the mode of carrying on the war. 
I saw the immense strength of the in- 
terests which were arrayed Sgninst us. 
I saw that the corn monopoly would 
last forever if those who defended it 
Were united, while those who assailed 
itewere Givided. I saw that many men 
of distinguished abjlities and patriot- 
ism, such men as Lord John Russell, 
Lord Howick, Lord Morpeth, were un- 
willing to relinquish all hope that the 
question might be settled by a compro- 
mise such as had been proposed in 1841. 
It seemed to mie that the help of such 
men was indispensable to us, and that, 
if we drove from us such yaluable 
allies, we should be unable to contend 
against the common enemy. Some of 
you thought that I was timorous, and 
others that Iwas mislefby party spirit 
or by personal friendship. 1 still think 
that I judged rightly. But I will not 
now argue the question. It has been 
set at rest for ever, and in the best 
possible way. It is’not necessary for 
us to consider what relations we ought 
to maintain with the party which is for 
a moderate fixed duty. That party has 
disappeared. ‘Time, and reflection, and 
iscussion, haye produced their Natural 
effect on minds eminently intelligent 
and candid. No intermediate Shades of 
epition are now left. There is no twi- 
light. ‘The light has been divided from 
the darkness, ‘Tyo parties are ranged 
in battle a 
There is the standard of monopoly. 
Here is the standard of free trade; and 


tay against each other.| in’ 
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by the standard of free trade I pledge 
myself to stand firmly. 5 

Gentlemen, a resolution has been 
put into my hands which I shall move 
with the greatest pleasure. That reso- 
lution sets forth in emphatic language 
a truth of the highest importance, 
namely, that the present corn laws 
press with especial severity on the 
poor. There was a time, gentlemen, 
when politicians were not ashamed té 
defend the corn laws merely as con- 
trivances for putting the money of the 
many into the-pockets of the few. We 
must,—so these men reasoned,—haye a 
powerful and opulent class of grandees: 
that we may have such grandees, the 
rent of land must be kept up: and that 
the rent of land may be kept up, the 
price of bread must be kept up. There 
may still be people who think thus: 
but they wisely keep their thoughts to 
themselves, Nobody now ventures to 
say in public that ten thousand families 
ought to be put on short allowance of 
food in order that one man may have 
a fine stud and a fine picture gallery. 


ground. They have abandoned their 
old argument for a new argument much 
less invidious, but, I think, rather moro 
absurd. ‘They haye turned philanthro- 
pists. Their hearts bleed for the mi- 
sery of the poor labouring man, They 
constantly tell us that the ery against 
the corn laws has been raised by capi- 
talists; that the capitalist Wishes to 
enrich himself at the expense both of 
the landed gentry and of the working 
people; that eyery reduction of the 
Price of food must be followed by a 
reduction of the wages of labour; and 
that, if bread should. cost only half 
what it now costs, the Peasant and the 
artisan would be sunk jn Wretchednesg 
and degradation, and the on! 
would be the 
moneychangers, 
landowners, it is not ae oly by 


Ne corn laws may make 
erable, and that misery 
© people turbulent. You 


may make th 


Our monopolists have changed their » 
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mow how assiduously those enemiesd not be a free trade in corn between the 


of all order and all property have 
laboured to deceive the working man 
into a belief that cheap bread would be 
acurse to him. Nor have they always 
laboured in vain. You remember that 
onee, even in this great and enlight- 
ened city, a public meeting called to 
consider the corn laws was disturbed 
by a deluded populace. Now, for my 
own part, whenever I hear bigots who 
are opposed to all reform, and anar- 
chists who are bent on universal de- 
struction, join in the same cry, I feel 
certain that it is an absurd and mis- 
chieyous cry; and surely never was 
there a cry so absurd pnd mischigyous 
as this cry against cheap loayes. It 
seems strange that Conservatives, peo- 
ple who profess to hold new theories 
in abhorrence, people who are always 
talking about the wisdom of our an- 
cestors, should insist on our receiving 
as an undoubted truth a strange para- 
dox never heard of from the creation of 
the world till the nineteenth century. 
Begin with the most ancient book ex- 
tant, the Book of Genesis, and come 
down to the parliamentary debates of 
1815; and I will yenture to say that 
you will fiid that, on this point, the 
party which affects profound reve- 
yence, for antiquity and prescription 
has against it the unanimous voice 0! 
thirty-three centuries. If there be 
anything in which all peoples, nations, 
and languages. Jews, Greeks, Romans, 
Italians, Frenchmen, Englishmen, have 
agreed, it has been this, that the dear- 
ness of food is a great evil to the poor. 
Surely, the arguments which are to 
counterbalance such a mass of autho- 
rity ought to be weighty. What then 
are those arguments? J’ know of only 
one. If any gentleman is acquainte 
with any other, I wish that he would 
communicate it to us; and I will en- 
gage that he shall haye a fair and fall 
hearing. Tke only argument that I 
know of is this, that there are some 
countries in the world where food is 
cheaper than in England, and where 
the people are more miserable than in 
England. Bengal has been mentioned. 
But Poland is the fayonrite case 


. Whenever we ask why there should 


“Do you wish our labourers to be re- 
duced to the condition of the peasants 
of the Vistula?” Was such reasoning 
eyer heard before? See how readily it 
may be turned against those who use 
it. Corn is cheaper at Cincinnati than 
herd; but the wages of the labourer 
are much higher at Cincinnati than 
here: therefore, the lower the price of 
food, the higher the wazes will be. 
‘This reasoning is just as good as the 
reasoning of our adversaries: that is 
to say, it is good for nothing. It is 
not one single cause that makes nations ' 
either prosperous or miserable. No 
friend of free trade is such an idiot as 
to say that free trade is the only valu- 
able thing in the world; that religion, 
government, police, education, the ad- 
ministration of justice, public expendi- 
ture, foreign relations, have nothing . 
whatever to do with the well being of 
fhations; that people sunkgjn super- 
stition, slavery, barbarism, must be 
appy if they hilve only cheap food. 
hese géutlemen take the most unfor- 
tunate country in the world, a country 
which, while it had an independent 
yernment, had the very worst of inde- 
pendent governments ; the sovereign & 
mere phantom; the nobles defying him 


¢|and quarreling with each other; the 


great body of the population in a state 
of servitude; no middle class; no manu- 
factures ; scarcely any trade, and that 
jn the hands of Jew pedlars. Such was 
Poland while it was a separate king- 
dom. But foreign inyaders came down 
upon it, It was conquered: it was Te 
conquered: it was partitioned : it was 
repartitioned : jp is now under & g0- 
yernment of which I will not trust my- 


d| self to speak. This is the country to 


which these gentlemen 8° to study the 
effect of low prices. When they wish 
to ascertain the effect of high prices, 
they take our own country; & country 
which has been during many genera- 
tions the best governed in Europe; a 
country where personal slavery has béen 
unknown during ages; @ country which 
enjoys the blessings of a pure religion, 
of freedom, of order; a country long 


secured by the sea against invasion; & 


Vistula and the Thames, the answer is, _ 
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ivi 5 ii d de- 
in which the oldest man living/\the full ears; the lean kine ha 
Rey a fea flag except a youred the fat kine; the days of plenty 
atrophy. Betweéh these two countries | were over; and the days of dearth ha 


i i i isi the 
his bread heap. Why, is there a unhappy year? So visible was bs 
Fai Gesclgenr nae Teould| misery of the manufacturing towns 


for L can show you mien who are lame, |and haggard faces, Politicians who 
ond yet much happier than many men | had never been,thought alarmists be- 
who have the fall use of their legs. I| gan to tremble for the very foundations 
will prove health to be a calamity. For | of society. First the mills were put on 
Tecan easily find you people in excel-| short time. _ Then they ceased to work 
lent health whose fortunes have been atall. Then went to 
Wrecked, whose character has been roperty of the artisa 
blasted, and who¥are more wretched Terie, then his comforts, then his 
than many invalids. But is that the 

way in which any man. of common till they were 
Sense reasons? No; the question is: |a Dogribbed 
Would not the lamé man be happi 

3£ you restored to him the use Bi! three golden balls prospered, and was 
his limbs? Would not the healthy 


crammed from cellar to garret with the 
man be more wretched if he had gout) clocks and the tab 


es, and the kettles, 
and rheumatism in, addition to all and the blankets, and the bibles of the 
his other calamities? Would not the poor. I remember well the effect 
Englishman be better off if food were | Which was produced in London by the 
88 cheap here asin Poland? Would unwonted sight of the huge pieces of 
not the Pole be more miserable if food | cannon which were going northward to 
Were as dear in Poland as here? More} overawe the Starving population of 
miserable indeed he would not long} Lancashire. Thy. Se evil days passed 
he; for he would be dead in a month. |away. Sinco that time we have again 
It is evident that the true way of} had cheap bread. ‘The capitalist has 
“determining the question which wo are!/been a gainer. It was fit that he 
considering, is to Compare the state of| should be a gainer. But has he been 
& society when food is cheap with the | the only gainer? Will those who are 
state of that same Society when food is always telling us that the Polish la- 
dear; and this isa comparison Which we | bourer is wotso off than the English 
ly | labourer venture to tell Us that tho 
ve | English labourer was Worse off in 1844 
he lastiten years. |than in 1841? Have we not every 
Food was cheap | where seen the £00ds of the 


then; and the capitalist. prospered back from the magazin ea 
Steatly, But was the labouring. man broker? eae 
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your own most intelligent and tseful@ has a boundless extent of fertile land, 


fellow citizen Mr. Robert Chambers 
what sale popular books had in the 
year 1841, arid what sale they had last 
year. Iam assured that, in one week 
of 1845, the sums paid in wages within 
twenty miles of Manchester exceeded 
by a million and a half the sums paid 
in the corresponding week of 1841. 
Gentlemen, both the capitalist and 
*the labourer haye been gainers, as 
they ought to haye been gainers, by 
the diminution in the price of bread. 
But there isa third party, which ought 
jot to have gained by that diminution, 


and yet has gained very greatly by it; | po 


and that party is Her, Majesty’sepre- 
sent Government, It is for the interest 
of rulers that those whom they rule 
should be prosperous, But the pros- 
perity which we haye lately enjoyed 
wwas a prosperity for which we were 
not mdebted to our rulers. It came 
in spite of them. It was produced by 
the cheapness of that which they had 
Jaboured to render dear. Under pre- 
tence of making us independent of 
foreign supply, they have established a 
system which makes us ‘dependent in 
the worst possible way. As my valued 
friend, the Lord Proyost,* has justly 
said, there is a mutual dependence 
among nations of which we cannot get 
rid. That Providence has assigned 
different productions to different cli- 
mates is a truth with whieh everybody 
js familiar. But this is not all. Even 
jn the same ‘climate different produc- 
tions belong to different stages of 
civilisation, As ono latitude is favour- 
able to the vine and another to the 
sugar cane, so there is, in the same 
Jatitude, a state of society in which it 
is desirable that the rndstry of men 
should be almost entirely directed to- 
wards the cultivation of the earth, and 
another state of ‘society in which it 15 
desirable that a larg 


l fe part of the 
population ehould be employed 32 
manufactures. No dependence ca be 
conceived more natural, more salutary; 
more free from everything ‘like de- 
gradation than the mutual lependence 
which exists betweon a nation which 


* Mr, Adam Black, 


and a nation which has a boundless 
command of machifiery; between & 
nation whose business is to turn 
deserts into corn fields, and a nation 
whose business is to increase tenfold 
by ingenious .processes the value of 
the fleece and of the rude iron ore. 
Evch if that dependence were less 
beneficial than it is, we must submit 
to it; for it is inevitable. Make what 
laws we will, we must be dependent 
on other countries for a large part of 
our food. That point was decided 
when England ceased to be an ex- 
ting country. For, gentlemen, it 
is demonstrable that none but a 
country which ordinarily exports food 
can be independent of foreign supplies. 
If a manufacturer determines to pro- 
duce ten thousand pair of stockings, 
he will produte the ten thousand, and 
neither more nor Jé&s. But an agri- 
culturist cannot determine that he will 
produce ten thousand quarters of corn, 
and neither more nor less. That he 
may be gure of having ten thousand 
quarters in a bad year, he must sow 
such a quantity of land that he will 
have much more than ten thousand in 
a good year. It ig evident that, if our 
island does not in ordinary years pro- 
duce many more quarters than we 
want, it will in bad years produce 
fewer quarters than we want. And it 
is equally evident that our cultivators 
will not produce more quarters of corn 
than we want, unless they can export 
the surplus at a profit. Nobody ven- 
tures to tell us that Great Britain can 
be ordinarily an exporting country. 
It follows that we must be dependent ; 
and the only queStion is, Which is the 
best mode of dependence ? That ques- 
tion it is not difficult to answer. Go 
to Lancashire; see that multitude of 
cities, some of them equal in size to 
the capitals of large kingloms. Look 
at the warehouses, the machinery, the 
canals, the railways, the. docks. See 
the stir of that hive of human beings 
busily employed in making, packing, 
conveying stuffs which are to be worn 
jn Canada and Caffraria, in Chili and 
Java. You naturally ask, How is this 


*|immense population, collected @h an. 
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area which will not yield food for one 
tenth part of them, to be nourished ? 
But change the Bae Go beyond the 
Ohio, and there you will see another 
species of industry, equally extensive 
and equally flourishing. You will see 
the wilderness receding fast before the 
advancing tide of life and civilisayion, 
vast harvests waving round the Tiack 
stumps of what a few months ago was 
# pathless forest, and cottages, barns, 
mills, rising amidst the haunts of the 
wolf and the bear. Here is more than 
enough corn to feed the artisans of 
our thickly peopled island; and most 
gladly wwauld the grower of that corn 
exchange it for a Sheffield knife, a 

irmingham spoon, & warm cout of 
Leeds woollen cloth, a light dress of 
Manchester cotton. But this exchange 
our rulers prohibit, They say to our 
manufacturing po; lation, You would 

Willingly weave clothes for the people 
eriea, and they would gladly 

sow wheot far you; but we prohibit 

this intercourse, We condemn both 
your looms and their ploughs to in- 

action. We will compel you to pay a 

high price for a stinted meal. We 

will compel those who would gladly 
be your purveyors mid your customers 
to be your rivals, 


them to turn Manufucturers in self 
lefence ; and 


rod 
Speeches an despatches, express won- 
their strange ignorance 


policy of Hor 


to the trial. 


Tuck; and vulgar observers have mis- 
luck for wisdom. But such 
do not last for ever, 
1 not always send the 
sunshine just at such a 
ch @ quantity as to Saye 

the reputation of shortaighied states- 
men. There jg much reason to 
believe that evil days are approaching, 
h a subject it is a sacred duty 


ff it has not| J, 


LAWS. 


to ayoid exaggeration; and I shall do 

so. I observe that the writers,— 

wretched writers they are,—who de- 

fend the present Administration, assert 
that there is no probability of @ con- 

siderable rise in the price of Provisions, 

and that the Whigs and the Anti-Corn- 

Law League are busily engaged dn 

circulating false reports for the vile 

Purpose of raising a panic. Now, 

gentlemen, it shall not be in the power 

of anybody to throw any such imputa- 

tion on me; for I shall describe our 

prospects in the words of the Ministers 

themselves. I hold in my hand a 

letter in which Sir'Thomas Freemantle, 

Seer.tary for Inland, asks for informa- 

tion touching the potato crop in that’ 

country. His words are these. Her | 
Majesty's Government ig secking to 
earn the opinion of Judges and yell 
informed persons in every part of Ire- 
land regarding the Probability of the 
supply being sufficient for the support 
of the people during the ensuing winter 
and spring, provided care be taken in 
preserving the stock, and economy used. 
in its consumption.” Here, you will 
observe, it is taken for granted that 
the supply is not Sufficient for a year's 
consumption : it is taken for granted 
that, without 


Tn this letter the Ministers 
of the Crown i 


close at hand; and 


gS 4 quarter, 
S It neeessary to say more about the 


Sliding scale? Wo were 

assured that this Wwonderfy] piece of. 

machinery would secure ys Against all 
‘anger of scarcity, Py 


i ut unhappily 
find that there is q hitch; feelin 


Ministers are 


pointing to “Plent 
And thus, Sir, T 
resolution which I 


Come back to the 
hold in my hand. 


A. dear year jg before us TI i 

ir yi pus. Tho prico 
of meal is already, I believe, half as 
much again ag j¢ Was a few ~onths 
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go. Again, unhappily, we are able 
to bring to the test of facts the doc- 
trine, that the dearness of food benefits 
the labourer and injures only the 
capitalist. The price of food is rising. 
Are wages rising? On the contrary, 
they are falling. In numerous dis- 
tricts the symptoms of distress are al- 
ready perceptible. The manufacturers 
are already beginning to work short 
time. Warned by repeated experience, 
they know well what is coming, and 
expect that 1846 will be a second 
1841. : 
If these things do not teach us wis- 
dom, we are past all teaching, Twice 
in ten years we have seen the price of 
corn go up; and, as it”went up, the 
wages of the labouring classes went 
down, Twice in thé same period we 
have seen the price of corn go down ; 
and, as it went down, the wages of the 
labouring classes went up. Surely 
such experiments as these would in 
uny science be considered as decisive. 
‘The prospect, gentlemen, is, doubt- 
less, gloomy. Yet it has its bright 
part. I have already congratulated 
you on the important fuct that Lord 
John Russell, and those who have 
hitherto acted on this subject in con- 
cert with him, haye given up all 
thoughts of a fixed duty. I have to 
congratulate you on another fact not 
less important. Iam assured that the 
working people of the manufacturing 
districts have at last come to under- 
stand this question. The sharp disci- 
pline which they have undergone has 
produced this good effect, that they 
will never again listen to any orator 
who shall have the effrontery to tell 
them that their wages rise and fall 
with the price of the loaf: Thus we 
shall go into the contest under such 
Jeading and with such a following as 
wwe never had before. The best part 
of the aristocracy will be at our head. 
Millions of labouring men, who had 
een separated from us by the arts of 
jmpostors, will be in our rear. So led 
so followed, wena I aa, look 
J to victory, if not in this, yet in 
Eee eliaiante But, athe 
our triumph be near or remote, Tas- 
sure you that I shall not fail, as re- 


and 


gqrds this question, to prove myself 
your true representative. I will now, 
my Lord, put into youF hands this re- 
solution, “That the present corn law 
presses with especial severity on the 
poorer classes.” ‘ 


§ 
A SPEECH 


Detiverep 1x THE House or Com- 
MONS ON THE 22ND oF May, 1846. 
On the twenty-ninth of April, 1846, Mr. 
Fielden, Member for Oldham, moved the 
second reading of a Bill for limiting the 
labour of young persons in factories to ten 
hours a day. ‘The debate was adjourned, 
and was repeatedly resumed at long inter- 
vals, At length on the twenty-second of 
May the Bill was rejected by 203 votes to 
193. On that day the following Speech was 

made. 

Ir is impossible, Sir, that I can re- 
main silent after the appeal which 
has been made to me in so pointed a 
manner by my honourable fricn® the 
Member for Sheffield.* And, even if 
that appeal had nob been made to me, 
I should Raye been very desirous to 
haye an opportunity of explaining the 
grounds on which I shall vote for the 
second reading of this bill. 

It is, I hope, unnecessary for me to 
assure my honorable friend that I 
utterly disapprove of those aspersions 
which have, both in this House and 
out of it, been thrown on the owners 
of factories. For that valuable class 
of men I have no feeling but respect 
and *good will. I am convinced that 
with theip interests the interests of 
the whole community, and especially 
of the labouring classes, are insepar- 
ably bound up. I*can also with per- 
fect sincerity declare that the yote 
which I ‘shall give to-night will not 
be a factions vote.» In no cireum- 
stances indeed should I think that the 
laws of political hostility warranted 
me in treating this question as a party 
question. But at the present moment 
I would much yather strengthen than ” 
weaken the hands of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. It is by no means plea-” 


sant to me to be under the Necessity 


* Mr, Ward, “ 
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of. opposing them. I assure them, 
Seat aay ands on this side of ik 
House with whom I am so unfortunate 
as to differ, and especially my honor- 
able friend the Member for Sheffield, 
who spoke,I must say, in rather too 
plaintive a tone, that 1 have no desire 
to obtain credit for humanity at their 
expense. I fully believe thatg their 
feeling towards the labouring people 
is quite as kind as mine. There is 
no difference between us as to ends: 
there is an honest difference of opinion 
as to means: and we surely ought 
to be able to discuss the points on 
which we differ without one angry 
emotion or one acrimonions word. 

‘The details of the bill, Sir, will be 
more conveniently and more regularly 
discussed when we consider it in Com- 
mittee. Our business at present is 
with the principle: and the principlé, 


we are told by many gentlemen of 


great authority, is unsound. In their 
opinion. neither this bill, nor any other 
bill regulating the hours of Jabour, can 


be defended. This, they say, is one of 
those matters about which we ought. 


not to legislate at all; one of those 
matters which settle themselves far 
better than any government can settle 
them. Now it is most important that 
this point should be fully cleared up. 


We certainly ought: not to usurp func- 
tions which do not properly belong to | di 
_us: but, on the other hand, we ought 


not to abdicate functions which do 


properly belong to us. I hardly know 
which is the greater pest, to, society, a 


paternal government, that is tossay a 
prying, meddlesome governmtnt, which 
intrudes itself into every part of human 
life, and which thinks that it can do 
everything ‘for everybody better than 
anybody can do anything for, himself; 
or a careless, lounging government, 
which suffers grievances, such ag it 
could at onee remove, to grow and 
multiply, and which to’ all complaint 
. and remonstrance has only one an- 
"Swer: “We must Jet things alone: we 

must let. things také their course: we 

mustlet things find their level.” ‘There 
38 00 More important problem in poli- 
tics than’ to sabestai. the just fem 
between these twolmost pernicious ex- 
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tremes, to draw correctly the line 
which divides those cases in which 
it is the duty of the State to interfere 
from those cases in which it is the 
duty of the State to abstain from in- 
terference. In old times the besetting 
sin of rulers was undoubtedly an in- 
ordinate disposition to meddle. The 
lawgiver was always telling people 
how to keep their shops, how to till 
their fields, how to educate their child- 
ren, how many dishes to have on their 
tables, how much a yard to give for 
the cloth whith made their coats. He 
was always tfying to remedy some evil 
which did not properly fall within his 
proyince; and the consequence was 
thit ‘he ineréised the evils which he 
attempted to remedy. He was so much 
shocked by the ‘distress inseparable 
from "searcity that he made statutes 
against forestalling and regrating, and 
so turned! the scarcity into a famine. 
He was so much shocked by the cun- 
ning and Hardheartedness of money- 
lenders that he made laws against 
usury ; and the consequence was that 
the borrower, who, if he had been left 
unprotected; would have got money at 
ten per cent., could hardly, when pro- 
tected, get it at fifteen per cent. Some 
eminent political philosophers of the 
last century exposed with great ability 
the folly of such ‘legislation, and, by. 
loing so, rendered a great service to 
mankind. There has been a reaction, 
a reaction which has doubtless pro- 
duced much good, but which, like most 
Yeactions, has not been without evils 
and dangers. Our statesmen cannot 
now be accused of being busybodies, 
But I am afraid that there is, even in 
some of the ablest’ and most upright 
among them, a tendency to the oppo- 
site fault. I will give an instance of 
what I mean. Fifteen 


z ears ago it 
became evident that ae would 
Soon, In every part of the ki 


tracing of the new 
€ to join all the chief 
nayal arsenals of the 
ter of the highest na- 
e. But, 


those who sho 
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quently, numerous questions which 
wwere really public, questions which 
concerned the public convenience, the 
public prosperity, the public security, 
swere treated as private questions. That 
the whole society was interested in 
haying a good system of internal com- 
munication seemed to be forgotten. 
The speculator who wanted a large 
dividend on his shares, the landowner 
*vho wanted a large price for his acres, 
obtained a full hearing. But nobody 
applied to be heard on behalf of the 
community. The effects of that great 
ertor we feel, ‘and we shall not soon 
cease to feel. Unless I am greatly 
mistaken, we are in danger of commit- 
ting to-night an error of the same 
kind. ‘The honorable Member for 
Montrose* and my honorable friend 
the Member for Sheffield think that 
the question before us is merely a 
“question between the old and the new 
theories of commerce, They cannot 
understand how any friend of free 
trade can wish the Legislature to in- 
terfere between the capitalist and the 
Jabourer.- They say, ‘You do not. 
make a law to settle the price of 
gloves, or the texture of gloves, or 
the Jength of credit which the glover 

+ shall give. You leave it to him to 
determine whether he will charge high 
or low prices, whetler he will use 
strong or flimsy, materials, whether he 
will trust or iffsist on ready money. 
You acknowledge that these are mat- 
ters which he ought to be left to settle 
with his customers, and that we ought 
not to interfere, It is possible that he 
may manage his shop ill. But it is 
certain that we shall manage it ill. 
On the same grounds on which you 
leave the seller of glovés and the 
buyer of gloves to make their own 
contract, you ought to leave the seller 
of labour and the buyer of labour to 
make their own contract.” 

I have a great respect, Sir, for those 
who reason thus: but I cannot see 
this matter in the light, in which it 
appears to them; and, though I may 
distrust my own judgment, T must be 
guided by it. I am, I belieye, as 


* Mr. Hume, 
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étrongly attached as any member of 
this House to the principle of free 
trade, rightly understood. Trade, con- 
sidered merely as trade, considered 
merely with reference to the pecuniary 
interest of the contracting parties, can 
hardly be too free. But there is a 
great deal of trade which cannot be 
consifered merely as trade, and which 
affects higher than pecuniary interests. 
And to say that Government never 
ought to regulate such trade is a mon- 
strous proposition, a proposition at 
which Adam Smith would haye stood 
aghast. We impose some restrictions 
on trade for purposes of police. Thus, 
we do not suffer everybody who has a 
cab and a horse to ply for passengers 
in the streets of London, We do not 
leave thé fare to be determined by the 
supply and the demand. We do not 
permit a driver to extort a guinea for 
going half a mile on a rainy day when 
there is no other yehicle on the stand. 
We impose some restrictions gn trade 
for the sake of revenue. Thus, we for- 
bid a farmer to chltivate tobacco on 
his own ground. We impose some 
restrictions on trade for the sake of 
national defence. Thus we compel a 
man who would ratker be ploughing or 
weaving to gointo the militia; and we ~ 
fix the amount of pay which he shall 
receive without asking his consent. 
Nor is there in all this anything in- 
consistent with the soundest political 
economy. For the science of political 
economy teaches us only that we ought 
not on commercial grounds to interfere 
with the liberty of commerce; and we, 
in the cases which I have put, interfere 
with the liberty of commerce on higher 
than commercial grounds. y 3 
And noy, Sir, to come Gloser‘to the 
case with which we have to deal, I say, 
first, that wliere the health of the com- 
munity is concemed, it may be the 
duty of the State to interfere with the 
contracts of individuals ; and to this 
proposition I am quite sure that Her 
Majesty’s Government ‘will Cordially 
assent. I have just read a very inte- 
resting report signéd by two members 
of that Government, the Duke of Bue=. 
eleuch, and the noble earl who was 
lately Chief Commissioner of the Woods 
H z 


° 
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end Forests, and who is now Secretarg 
for Ireland; * and, since that report 
was laid before the House, the noble 
earl himself has, with the sanction of 
the Cabinet, brought in a bill for the 
protection of the public health. By 
this bill it is provided that no man 
shall be permitted to build a. house on 
his own land in any great fovea 
out giving notice to certain C 
signers. No man is to sink a cellar 
without the consent of these Commis- 
sioners. The house must not be of less 
than a prescribed width. No new 
house must be built without a drain. 
If an old house has no drain, the Com- 
missioners may order the owner to 
makeva drain, If he refuses, they make 
a drain for him, and send him in the 
bill. They may order him to white- 
wash his house. If he refuses, they 
may send people with pails and brushes: 
to whitewash it for him, at his charge. 
Now, suppose that some proprietor of 
douses at Leeds or Manchester were to 
expostulate with the Government in 
the language in which the Government 
hms expostulated with the’ supporters 
of this bill for the regulation of facto- 
ries. Suppose he-were to say to the 
noble earl, “Your lordship professes 
to be a friend to free trade. Your 
lordship’s doctrine is that everybody 
ought to be at liberty to buy cheap 
and to sell dear. Why then may not 
Irun up a house as cheap as I can, 
and let my rooms as dear as I ean? 
Your lordship does -not like houses 
without drains. Do not take one of 
mine then. You think my bedrooms 
filthy. Nobody forces, you to sleep in 
them. Use your own liberty: but do 
not restrain that cf your neighbours. 
T can find many a family willing to pay 
a shilling a week for leave to liye in 
what you call a hovel. And why am 
not I to take the shilling which they 
are willing to five me? And why are 
not they to have such shelter as, for 
that shilling, I can afford them ? Why 
did you send a man without my con- 
sent to clean my house, and then force 
me to pay for what I never ordered? 
My tenants thought the house clean 
a eee ae ee 
* The Earl of Lincoln. 
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enough for them; or they would not 
have been my tenants: and, if they 
and I were satisfied, why did you, in 
direct defiance of all the principles of 
free trade, interfere between us?” 
This reasoning, Sir, is exactly of a 
piece with»the reasoning of the honor- 
able Member for Montrose, and of 
my honorable friend the Member for 
Sheffield. If the noble earl will allow 
me to make a defence for him, I be 
lieve that he would answer the’ objec- 
tion thus; “T held,” he’ would say, 
“the ‘sound doctrine of free trade. 
But your doétrine of free trade isan 
exaggeration, a caricature of the sound 
doctrine; and by exhibiting such a 
caricature you bring discredit on the 
sound doctrine, We should have 
nothing to do with the contracts be 
tween you and your tenants, if those 
contracts affected only pecuniary inte- 
rests. But higher than pecuniary inte 
rests areat stake. It concerns the com- 
monwealth that the great. body of the 
people should not live in a way which 
makes life wretched and short, which 
enfeebles the body and pollutes the 
mind. Tf, by living in houses which 
resemble hogstyes, great numbers of 
our countrymen have contracted the 
tastes of hogs, 
familiar with filth and stench and con- 
tagion, that they burrow without re- 
Juetance in holes whic) would turn the 
stomach of any man cleanly habits, 
that is only an additional proof that 
we have too long neglected our duties, 
and an additional reason for our now 
performing them.” 


Secondly, I say that where the pub- 


Will suppose, an 
Wish to get twenty 


have the estate, 


Ir But th istrate 
interferes; the co; nee 


ntract between me 


if they have become so° 
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and the purchasers of my tickets is 
annulled; and I am forced to pay @ 
heavy penalty for having made such a 
contract. ‘I appeal to the principle of 
free trade, as expounded by the honor- 
able gentlemen the Members for Mon- 
trose ind Sheffield. I say to you, the 
legislators who haye restricted my 
liberty, “What business haye you to| 
interfere between a buyer and a seller? 
df you think the speculation a bad one, 
do not take tickets. But do not inter- 
dict other people from judging for 
themselves.” Surely you would an- 
swer, “You would be °right if this 
‘were a mere question of trade: but it 
is a question of morality We prohi- 
bit you from disposing of your property 
in this partfcular mode, because it is a 
mode which tends to encourage a most 
pernicious habit of mind, a habit of 
mind incompatible with all the quali- 
ties on which the well being of indivi- 
duals and of nations depends.” 

It must then, I think, be admitted 
that, where health is concerned, and 
where morality is concerned, the State 
is justified in interfering with the con- 
tracts of individuals. And, if this be 
admitted, it follows that the case with 
which we now have to do is a case for 
interference, 

Will it be denied that the health of 
a large part of the rising generation 
may be seriously affected by the con- 
tracts which this bill is intended to 
regulate? Can any man who has read 
the evidence which is before us, can 
any man who has ever observed young 
people, can any man who remembers 
his own sensations when he was young, 
doubt that twelve hours a day of labour 
jn a factory is too much for & Jad of 
thirteen ? ° y 

Or will it be denied that this is a) 
question in which public morality 18 
concerned? Can any one doubt,— 
none, I am sure, of my friends around 
me doubts, —that education isa matter 
of the highest importance to the virtue 
and Deere of a people? Now we 
know that there can be no education 
without leismre. It is evident that, 
after deducting from the day twelve 


jgreise, refreshment, and repose, there 
will not remain time enough for edu- 
cation. 

I have now, I think, shown that this 
bill is not in principle objectionable ; 
and yet I have not touched the strong- 
est part of our case. I hold that, 
where public health is concerned, and 
wherg public morality is concerned, 
the State may be justified in regulating 
eyen the contracts of adults. But we 
propose to regulate only the contracts 
of infants. Now was there ever a civi- 
lised society in which the contracts of 
infants were not under some regula- 
tion? Is there a single member of 
this House who will say that a wealthy 
minor of thirteen ought to be at per- 
fect liberty to execute a conveyance of 
his estate, or to give a bond for fifty 
thousand pounds? If anybody were 
so absurd as to say, “ What has the 
Legislature to do with the matter? 
Why cannot you leave trade free? 
Why do you pretend fo undgrstand 
the boy’s interest better than he un- 
derstands it?”—yéu would answer; 
“When he’grows wp, he may squander 
his fortune away if he*likes: but at 
present the State is his guardian; and 
he shall not ruin hignself till he is old 
enough to know what he is about. 
The minors whom we wish to protect 
haye not indeed large property to throw 
away: but they are not the less our . 
wards. ‘Their only inheritance, the 
only fund to which they must look for 
their subsistence through life, is *the 
sound mind in the sound body. And 
is it not our duty to prevent them from 
wasting that most precious wealth be- 
fore they know its value ? 7 

But, it is said, this bill, though it 
directly limits only the labour of in- 
fants, will, by an indirect operation, 
limit also the labour of adults. Now, 
Sir, though I am not prepared to vote 
for a bill directly limiting the labour 
of adults, I will plainly say that I do 
not think that the limitation of the 
labour of adults would necessarily pro- 
duce all those frightful consequences 
which we have heard predicted. You 
cheer me in yery triumphant tones, as 


hours for labour in a factory, an 
the additional hours necessary for ex- 


d|if I had uttered some monstrous para- 


dox. Pray, does it not occur to any of 
P2 
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limited im this country? Are you not 
aware that you are liying in a society 
inwhich the labour of adults is limited 
to six days in seven? Itis you, not 1, 
who maintain a paradox opposed to the 
opinions and the practices of all nations 
and ages. Did you ever hear ofa single 
civilised State since the begin hs. of 
the world in which a certain portion 
of time was not set apart for the rest 
and recreation of adults by public au- 
thority ? Teecersl, this arrangement 
has been sanctioned by religion. The 
Egyptians, the Jews, the Greeks, the 
Romans, had their holidays: the Hin- 
doo has his holidays: the Mussulman 
has his holidays: there are holidays 
in the Greek Church, holidays in the 
Church of Rome, holidaysin the Church 
“of Englund. Is it not amusing to hear 
a gentleman pronounce with confidence 


that any legislation which limits -the| interests of 
labour of adults must? produce conse-| same. 


quences fatal to society, without once 


- reflecting that in the society in which 


he lives, and in ‘every other society 
that exists, or ever has existed, there 
-has been such legislation without any 
evil consequence? It is true that a 
Puritan Government in Eugland, and 
an Atheistical Government in France, 
abolished the old holidays as supersti- 
tibus. But those governments felt it 
to be absolutely necessary to institute 
new holidays. Civil festivals were 
substituted for religious festivals. You 
will find among the ordinances of the 
Long Parliament a law providing thut, 
in exchange for the days of rest and 
amusement which the people had been 
used to enjoy at Easter, Whitsuntide, 
and Christmas, the second Tuesday in 
every month should be given to the 
working man, and that any apprentice 
who was forced to work on the second 
Tuesday of any month might hare his 
master up before a magistrate. The 
French Jacobins decreed that the Sun- 
day should no longer be a day of rest; 
but they instituted another day of rest, 
the Decade. ‘They swept away the holi- 
days of the Roman Catholic Chureh ; 
but they: instituted another set of holi- 
days, the Sanseulottides, one sacred to 


Genius, one to Industry, one to Opinion, 
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“you that the labour of adults is now 


and so on. I say, therefore, that the 
practice of limiting by law the time of 
the labour of adults is so far from 
being, as some gentlemen seem to 
think, an unheard of and monstrous 
practice, that it is a practice as uni- 
versal as cookery, as the wearing of 
clothes, as the use of domestic animals. 

And has this practice been proved 
by experience to be pernicious? Let 
us take the instance with which we aro 
most familiar. Let us inquire what 
has been the effect of those laws 
which, in our own country, limit the 
labour of adilts to six days in every 
seven. It is quite unnecessary to dis- 
cuss the question whether Christians 
be or be not bound by a divine com- 
mand to observe the Sunday. For it 
is evident that, whether our weekly 
holiday be of divine or of human 
institution, the effect on the temporal 

society will be exnetly the, 
Now, is there a single argu- 
ment in the whole Speech of my honor- 
able friend the Member for Sheffield 
which does not tell just as strongly 
against the laws which enjoin the 
observance of the Sunday as against 
the bill on our table? Surely, if his 
reasoning is good for hours, it must 
be equally good for days, 

He says, “If this limitation be goud 
for the working people, rely on it that 
they will find it ont, and that they will 
themselves establish it without any 
law.” ly not reason in the same 
way about the Sunday ? Why not 
say, “If it be a good thing for the 
people of London to shut their shops 
one day in seven, they will find it out, 
and will shut their shops without a 
law?” Sir, the answer js obvious, I 
have no deubt that, if you were to 
poll the shopkeepers of London, yoa 

would find an immense majority, pro- 
bably a hundred to one, in fayour of 
closing shops on the Sunday ; and yet 
it is absolutely necessary to give to the 
wish of the majority the sanction of @ 
law; for, if there were no such law, 
the minority, by opening their shops, 
would soon force the mujority to do 
the same, 

But, says my honorable friend, you 
cannot lim:t thelabour of adults unless 
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you fix wages. This proposition he 
lays down repeatedly, assures us that 
it is incontrovertible, and indeed seems 
to think it self-evident; fgr he has not 
taken the trouble to prove it. Sir. my 
answer shall be veryshort. We have,, 
during man: centuries, limited the 
labour of adults to six days in seven; 
and yet we have not fixed’ the rate of 
wages. 

* But, it is said, you cannot legislate 
for all trades; and therefore you had 
better not legislate for any. Look at 
the poor sempstress. Ghe works far 
longer and harder than the factory 
child. She sometimes plies her needle 
fifteen, sixteen hours yn the twenty- 
four, See tow the housemaid works, 
up at six every morning, and toiling up 
‘stairs and down stairs till near mid- 
night. You own that you cannot do 
anything for the sempstress and the 
housemaid. Why then trouble your- 
self abput the factory child? Take 
care that by protecting one class you 
do not aggravate the hardships endured 
dy the classes which you cannot pro- 
tect. Why, Sir, might not all this be 
said, word for word, against, the laws 
which enjoin the observance of the 
Sunday? There are classes of people 
whom you cannot prevent from work- 
ing on the Sunday. There are classes 
of people whom, if you could, you 
ought not to prevent from working on 
the Sunday. ‘Take the sempstress, of 
whom so much has been said. You 
cannot keep her from sewing and hem- 
ming all Sunday in her garret. But 
you do not think that a reason for suf- 
fering Covent’ Garden Market, and 
Leadenhall Market, and Smithfield 
Market, and all the shops from Mile 
End to Hyde Park to hs open: all 
Sunday. Nay, these factories about 
which we are debating, —does anybody 
propose that they shall be allowed to 
work all Sunday? See then how in- 
consistent yoware. You think it un- 
just to limit the labour of the factory 
child to ten hours a day, because YoU 
cannot limit the labour of the semp- 
stress. And yet you see no injustice 
jn limiting the labour of the factory 
child, aye, and of the factory man, to 
six days in the week, though you 
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gannot limit the labour of the semp- - 
stress. 

But, you say, by protecting one 
class we shall aggravate the sufferings 
of all the classes which we cannot 
protect. You say this; but you do 
not prove it; and all experience proves 
the contrary. We interfere on the 
Sun to close the shops. We do 
not interfere with the labour of the 
housemaid. But are the housemaids 
of London more severely worked on 
the Sunday than on otitér days? The 
fact notoriously is the reverse. For 
your legislation keeps the public feel- 
ing in a right state, and thus protects 
indirectly those whom it cannot protect, 
directly. 

Will my honorable'friend the Mem- 
ber for Sheffield maintain that the law 
which limits the number of working 
days has been injurious to the working 
population? Iam certain that he will 
not. How then can he expect me to 
believe that a law which limits tlie 
number of working hours must neces- 
sarily be, injurious to the working 
population? Yet he and those who 
agree with him seem to wonder at our 
dulness bécause we do not at once 
admit the truth of the doctrine which 
they propound on this subject. They 
reason thus. We cannot reduce the 
number of hours of labour in factories 
without reducing the amount: of pro 
duction. We cannot reduce the amount 
of production without reducing the 
remuneration of the labourer. Mean- 
while, foreigners, who are at liberty to 
work till they drop down dead at t heir 
looms, will soon beat us out of all the 
markets of the world. Wages will go 
down fast. ~Thé condition of our 
working people will be far,worse than 
it is; and our unwise interference will, 
like the unwise interference of our 
ancestors with the dealings of the corn 
factor and the money lender, increase 
the distress of the very class which we 
wish to relieye. 

Now, Sir, I fully admit that there 
might be such a limitation of thehours 
of labour as would produce the eyil 
consequences with which we are threat® 
ened: and this, no doubt, is a yery 


good reason for legislating with great 
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caution, for feeling our way, for lookince! 
well to all the details of this bill. 
But it is certainly not true that every 
limitation of the hours of labour must 
produce these consequences. And I 
am, I must say, surprised when I hear 
men of eminent ability and knowledge 
Jay down the proposition that a - 
nution of the time of labour muft be 
followed by a diminution of the ages 
of labour, as a proposition universally 
true, as a proposition capable of being 
Strictly demonstrated, as a proposition 
about which there can be no more doubt 
than about any theorem in Euclid. 
Sir, I deny the truth of the proposi- 
tion; and for this plain reason. We 
have already, by law, greatly reduced 
the time of labour in factories, Thirty 
years ago, the late Sir Robert Peel 
told the House that it was a common 
practice to make children of eight 
years of age toil in mills fifteen hours 
a day. A law has since been made 
which prohibits persons under eighteen 
years of age from <Working in mills 
more than twelve hours a day. That 
law was opposed on exactly the same 
grounds on which the bill before us is 
opposed. Parliament was told then, 
as it is told now, that with the time of 
labour the quantity of production 
would decrease, that with the quantity 
of production the wages would de- 
crease, that our manufacturers would 
be unable to contend, with foreign 
manufacturers, and that the condition 
of the labouring population instead of 
being made better by the interference 
of the Legislature would be made 
‘worse. Read oyer those debates ; and 
you may imagine that you are reading 
the debate of this evéning. Parliament 
disregarded these prophecies, The 
time of labour was limited, Haye 
Wages fallen? Has the cotton trade 
left Manchester for France or Ger- 
many? Has the condition of the 
working people become more miser- 
able? Is it not universally acknow- 
Jedged that the evils which were s0 con- 
fidently predicted havenoteome topass? 
Let me eunderstood. I am not argu- 
ing that, because a law which reduced 
the hours of daily labour from fifteen 
to twelve did not reduce Wages, a law 
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reducing those hours from twelve to 
ten or eleven sean possibly seduce 
. That would be very inconelu- 
Naess tar What I say is this, 
that, since a law which reduced the 
hours of daily labour’ from fifteen to 
twelve has not reduced wages, the pro- 
osition. that every reduction of the 
ours of labour must necessarily reduce 
wages is a false proposition. ‘There is 
evidently some flaw in that demon- 
stration which my honorable friend 
thinks so complete ; and what the flaw 
is we may perbaps discover if we look 
at the analogous case to whrich I have 
so often réferred. 

Sr, exactly three hundred years ago, 
great religions changes were’ taking 
place in England. Much was said, 
and written, in that inquiring and 
innovating age, about the question 
whether Christians were under a reli- 
gious obligation to rest from labour on 
one day in the week; and it is well 
known that the chief Reformers, both 
here and on the continent, denied the 
existence of any such obligation. Sup- 
pose then that, in 1546, Parliament 
had made a law that there should 
thenceforth be no distinction between 
the Sunday and any other day. Now, 
Sir, our opponents, if they are consis- 
tent with themselves, must hold that 
such a law would have immensely 
increased the wealth of the country , 
and the remuneration of the working 
man, What an effect, if their princi- 
ples be sound, must have been pro- 
duced by the addition of one sixth to 
the time of labour! What an increase 
of produetion! What a’rise of wages! 
How utterly unable must the foreign 
artisan, who still had his days of fes- 
tivity and of repose, haye found him- 
self to maintain a Competition with 
a people whose shops wera open, whose 
markets were crowded, whose spades, 
and axes, and planes, and hods, and 
anvils, and looms were at work from 
morning till night on three hundred and 


sixty-five days a year! ‘The Sundays 
of three hundred years make up fifty 
years, of our Working days. We know 
what the industry of fifty years cun 
do. We know what marvels the in- 


dustry of the last fifty years has 
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wrought. 
able friend irresistibly lead us to’ this 
conclusion, that if, during the last 
three centuries, the Sunday had not 
been observed as a day of rest, we 
should have been a far richer, a far 
more highly civilised people than we 
now are, and that the labouring class 
especially would have been fur bettér 
off than at present.’ But does he, does 
dny Member of the House, seriously 
Delieye that this would have been the 
case? For my own part, I have not 
the smallest doubt that, if we and our 
ancestors had, during the last three 
centuries, worked just as hard on the 
Sunday as on the week days, we shoyld 
haye been gt this moment a poorer 
penne and & less civilised people than 
we are; that there would haye been 
Jess production than there has been, 
that the wages of the labourer would 
have been- lower than they are, and 
that some other nation would hive 
been now making cotton stuffs and 
woollen stuffs and cutlery for the 
whole world. 
* Of course, Sir, Ido not mean to say 
that-a man will not produce more ina 
week by working seven days than by 
working six days. But I very much 
doubt-whether, at the end of a year, he 
will generally have produced more by 
working seven days 2 week than by 
working six days @ week; and J firmly 
believe that, at the end of twenty 
years, he will have produced much less 
by working seven days a week than by 
working six days a week. In the same 
manner I do not deny that a factory 
child will produce more, jn a single 
day, by working twelve hours than by 
worlging ten hours, and by. working fif- 
teen hours than by working twelve 
hours. But I do deny that a great: so- 
ciety in which children work fifteen, or 
even twelve hours a day, will, in the 
lifetime of a generation, produce as 
much as if these children had worked 
Jess. If we consider man merely ina 
commercial point of view, if we consi- 
der him merely as a machine for the 
roduction of worsted and calico, let 
us not forget what a piece of mecha- 
nism he is, how fearfully and wonder- 
| fully made We do not treat a fine 


The arguments of my hhonor- | he 
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rse or @ sagacious dog exactly as we 
treat a spinning jenny. Nor will any 
slayeholder, who has sense enough to 
know his own interest, treat his humap 
chattels exactly as he treats his horses 
and his dogs. And would you treat 
the free labourer. of England like a 
mere wheel or pulley? Rely on it that 
intensg labour, beginning too early in 
life, cdatinued too long every day, stunt- 
ing the growth of the body, stunting the 
growth of the mind, leaying no time 
for healthful exercise, leaying no time 
for intellectual culture, must impair 
all those high qualities which have 
made our country great. Your over- 
worked boys will become a feeble and 
ignoble race of men, the parents of a 
more feeble and more ignoble progeny; 
nor will it be long before the deterio- 
ration of the labourer will injuriously 
affect those very interests to which his 
physical and moral energies’ have been 
sacrificed. On the other hand, a day 
of rest recurring in every week, two or 
three hours of leisure, exercife, inno- 
cent amusement or°useful study, recur- 
ring every Way, must improve the whole 
man, physically, morally, intellectually ; 
and the improvement of the man will 
improve all that ghe man produces. 
Why is it, Sir, that the Hindoo cotton 
manufacturer, close to whose door the 
cotton grows, cannot, in the bazaar of his 
own town, maintain a competition with 
the English cotton manufacturer, who 
has to send thousands of miles for the 
yaw material, and who has then to send 
the wrought material thousands of 
miles to market? “You will say that it 
is owing to the excellence of our machi- » 
nery. And to what is the excellence 
of our machineryeowing? Howmany 
of the improvements which have been 
made in our machinery do we owe to 
the ingenuity and patient thought of 
working men? Adam Smith tells.us 
in the first chapter of his great work, 
that you can hardly go to a factory 
without seeing some very pretty ma- 
chine,—that is his expression,—devised 
by some labouring man. Hargraves, 
the inventor of the spinning jenny, 
qwas a common artisan. Crompton, the 
jnyentor of the mule jenny, was a work- 
ing man, How many hours of the la 
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bour of children would do so much foy, 
our manufactures as one of these im- 
provements has done? And in what 
sprt of society are such improyements 
most likely to be made? Surely ina 
society in which the faculties of the 
working people are developed by edu- 
eation. How long will you wait before 
any negro, working under the lfsh in 
Louisiana, will contrive a better thachi- 
nery for squeezing the sugar canes? 
My honorable friend seems to me, in 
all -his reasonings about the commer- 
cial prosperity of nations, to overlook 
entirely the chief cause on which that 
prosperity depends. What is it, Sir, 
that makes the great difference between 
country and country? Not the exube- 
rance of soil; not the mildness of cli- 
mate; not mines, nor hayens, nor ri- 
vers. These things are indeed valuable 
» when put to their proper use by human 
intelligeneé: but human intelligence 


ean do much without them; and they | fi 


. Without human intelligence can do no- 
thing. “They exist in the highest de- 
gree in regions of‘which the inhabi- 
tants are few, and squalid, dnd barba- 
tous, and naked, and starving; while 
on sterile rocks, amidst unyholesome 
marshes, and undgr inclement skies, 
may be found immense populations, well 
fed, welllodged, well clad; well governed, 
Nature meant Egypt and Sicily to 
be the gardens of the world. They 
onee were so. Is’it anything in the 
earth or in the air that makes Seot- 
Jand more rosperous than Egypt, that 
makes Holland more prosperous than 
Sicily? No; it was the Scotchman 

ethat made Scotland: it was the Dutch- 
man that made Holland, Look at 
North America.  ‘Bywo centuries ago 
the sites on which now arise mills, and 
hotels, and bunks, and colleges, and 
churches, and the Senate Houses of 
flourishing commonwealths, were de. 
serts abandoned to the panther and the 
bear. What has made the change ? 
Was it the rich mould, or the redun- 
dant Tivers? No: the prairies Were ag 
fertile, the Ohio and the Hudson were 

as broad and as full then as now. 

Was the Mnprovement the effect of 

some great transfer of capital from the 

old world to the new? No: the emi- 
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nts. enerally carried out with them 
eos than a pittance; but they car- 
ried out the English heart, and head, 
and arm; and the English heart and 
head and arm turned the wilderness 
into cornfield and orchard, and the 
huge trees of the primeyal forest into 
cities and fleets. Man, man is the 
feat instrument that produces wealth. 
The natural differeitee between Campa- 
nia and Spitzbergen is trifling wher 
compared with the difference between 
a country inhabited by men full of bo- 
dily and mental vigour, and a country 
inhabited by hen sunk in bodily and 
mental decrepitude. Therefore it is that 
We,ure not poorer but richer, because 
we have, through many ages, rested 
from our labour one day in seven. 
‘That day is not lost. While industry 
is suspended, while the plough lies in 
the furrow, while the Exchange is si- 
lent, while no smoke ascends from the 
fadtory, a process is going on quite as 
important to the wealth of nations as 
any process which is performed on more 
busy days. Man, the machine of ma- 
chines, the machine compared with® 
which all the contrivances of the Watts 
and the Arkwrights are worthless, is 
repairing and winding up, so that he 
returns to his labours on the Monda: 
with clearer intellect, with livelier spl- 
rits, with renewed corporal vigour. 
Never will I believe that what. makes 
4 population stronger, and healthier, 
and wiser, and better, can ultimately 
make it poorer. You try to frighten 
us by telling us that, in some German 
factories, the young work seventeen 
hours in the twenty-four, that they work 
so hard that among thousands, there is 
not one who grows to such a stgture 
that he can be admitted into the army 5 
and you ask whether, if we pass this 
bill, we can possibly hold our own 
against such competition as this? Sit, 
Llaugh at the thought of such compe= 
tition. If everwe are forced to yield 
the foremost place among commercial 
nations, we shall yield it, not to a race 
of degenerate dwarfs, but to some peo- 


ple preeminently vigorous in body and 
in mind, 


For these reasons, Sir, I approve of 
the principle of this bill, and shall, 
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without hesitation, vote for the second 
reading. To what extent we ought to 
reduce the hours of labour is a question 
of more difficulty. I think that we are 
in the situation of a physician who has 
satisfied himself that thereis a disease, 
and that there is a specific medicine for 
the disease, but who is not certain what 
quantity of that medicine the patient's 
constitution will bear. Such a physi- 
‘cian would probably administer his 
remedy by small doses, and carefully 
watch its operation, » I cannot help 
thinking that, by at onge reducing the 
hours of Jabour from twelve to ten, we 
should hazard too much. ‘The change 
is great, and ought to bg cautiouslyand 
gradually made, Suppose that there 
should be an immediate fa'l of wages, 
Avhich is not impossible. Might there 
not be aviolent reaction? Might not 
the public take up a notion that our 
legislation had been erroneous in prin- 
ciple, though, in truth, our error would 
have been an error, not of principle, 
put merely of degree? Might not Par- 
Jiament be induced to retrace its steps? 


“Might we not find it difficult to main- 


tain even the present limitation? The 
wisest course would, in my opinion, be 
to reduce the hours of labour ‘from 
twelve to eleven, to observe the effect 
of that experiment, and if, as I hope 
“and believe, the result should be satis- 
factory, then to make a further reduc- 
tion from eleven to ten. This -is a 
question, however, which will be with 
more advantage considered when we 
are in Committee. 5 
One word, Sir, before. T sit down, in 
answer to my noble friend near me.* 
He seems to think that this bill is ill 
timed. I own thats cannot agree 
with him. We carried up on Monday 
Jast to the bar of the Lords a bill 
which will remove the most hateful 
and pernicious restriction that ever 
yas laid on trade: Nothing can be 
more proper sthan to apply, in the 
same week, a remedy to a great evil of 
a directly opposite kind. As law- 
givers, We have two great: faults to con- 
fess and to repair. We have done 
that which we ought not to have done. 


* Lord Morpeth. 


pWe have left undone that which we 
ought to have done. We have regu- 
lated that which we should have left 
to regulate itself. We have left unre- 
gulated that which we were bound to 
regulate. We haye given to some 
branches of industry a protection 
which has proved their bane. We 
hayeswithheld from public health and 
public morals the protection which 
was their due. - We have preyented 
the labourer from buying his loaf 
where he could get it cheapest; but 
wwe have not prevented him from ruin- 
ing his body and mind by premature 
and immoderate toil. I hope that we 
have seen the last both of a vicious 
system of interference and of a vicious 
system of non-interference, and that 
our poorer countrymen will no longer, 
have reason to attribute their suffer- 
ings either to our meddling or to our 
neglect." 


» 
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A SPEECH 


DELIVERED AT THE OPENING OF THE EDrn- 

BURGH PHILOSOPHI@AL INSTITUTION ON THE 

» 47H ov NOVEMBER, 1846, 
I rwanx you, Gentlemen, for this 
cordial reception, I have thought it 
right to steal a short time from duties 
not unimportant for the’ purpose of 
lending my aid to an undertaking cal- 
culated, as I think, to raise the credit 
and to promote the best: interests of 
the city which has so many claims on 
my gratitude. ; 

The Directors of our Institution 
haye requested nie to propose to you 
as a toast the Literature of Britain. 
‘They could not haye assigned to me a 
more agreeable duty. The chief ob- 
ject of this Institution is, T conceive, to 
impart knowledge through the medium 
of our own language. Edinburgh is 
already rich in libraries worthy of her 
fame as a seat of literature and a seat 
of jurisprudence. A man of letters 
can here without difficulty obtain ac- 
cess to repositories filled with the? 
wisdom of many ages and of many 


nations. But something was still 
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wanting. We still wanted a libraryphave had opportunities, both in this 


open to that large, that important, 
that respectable less which, though by 
no means destitute of liberal curiosity 
or of sensibility to literary pleasures, 
is yet forced to be content with what 
is written in our own tongue. For 
that class especially, I do not, say 
exclusively, this library is inte ed. 
Our directors, I hope, will not be utis— 
fied, I, as a member, shall certainly 
not be satisfied, till we possess a noble 
and complete collection of English 
books, till it is impossible to seek in 
yain on our shelyes for a single Eng- 
lish book which is valuable either on 
account of matter or on account of 
manner, which throws any light on our 
civil, ecclesiastical, intellectual, or so- 
cial history, which, in short, can afford 
“either useful instruction or hamnless 
amusement, 

From such a collection, plac#d with- 
in the reach of that large and valuable 
class wh‘ch I haye mentioned, I am 
disposed to expect great good. And 
when I say this, I do not take into the 
account.those rare cases to which my 
valued friend, the Lord Provost,* so 
beppily alluded. Tt is indeed not im- 
possible that some man of genius who 
may enrich our literature with im- 
perishable eloquence and song, or who 
may extend the empire of our race 
Over matter, may feel in our reading 
room, for thé first time, the conscious- 
ness of powers yet undeveloped. It is 
not impossible that our yolumes may. 
suggest the first thought of something 
great to some future Burns, or Watt, 
or Arkwright. But I do not speak of 
these extraordinary cases. What I 
confidently. anticipaté is that, through 
the whole cf that class whose benefit 
we have peculiarly in view, there will 
be a moral and an intellectual improve- 
ment; that many hours, which might 
otherwise be wasted in folly or in vice, 
will be employed in pursuits which, 
while they afford the highest and most 
lasting pleasure, are not only harmless, 
but purifying and elevating. My own 
experienee, my own observation, justi- 
fies me in entertaining this hope. I 


and in other countries, of forming 
some estimate of the effect which is 1 
likely to be produced by a good collec- 
tion of books on a society of young 
men. There is, I will venture to say, 
no judicious commanding officer of a 
regiment who will not tell you that the 
yicinity of a valuable library will im- 
prove perceptibly the whole character : 
of a mess. I well knew one eminent* ; 
military servant of the East India 
Company, a man of great and yarious 
a a aman honorably dis- 
tinguished both in war and in diplo- 
mucy, a. man who enjoyed the confi- 
denge of some of the greatest generals 
and statesmen of our time, When I 
asked him how, having left his country 
while stilla boy, and having passed his® 
youth at military stations in India, he 
had been able to educate himself, his 
answer was, that he had been stationed 
in the neighbourhood of an excellent 
library, that he had been allowed free 
access to the books, and that. they had, \ 
at the most critical time of his life, 
decided his character, and saved him 
from being a mere smoking, cardplay- 
ing, punchdrinking lounger. 
Some of the objections which have 
been made to such institutions as ours 
have been so happily and completely 
refuted by my friend the Lord Provost, 
and by the Most Reverend Prelate 
who has honored ug with his presence 
this evening,* that it would be idle to 
Say again what has been so well said, 
There is, however, one objection which, 
with your permission, I wil] Notice, 
Some men, of whom I wish to Speak 
with great respect, are haunted, as it 
Seems to me, with an unreasonable 
fear of what they cal] superficial 
knowledge. Knowledge, they say, 
which really deserves the name isa 
great blessing to mankind, the ally of 
virtue, the harbinger of freedom. ‘But 
such knowledge must besprofound. A 
crowd of people who have a smatter- 
ing of mathematics, 9 smattering of 
astronomy, a Smattering of chemistry, 
who have read) a little noetrysanfieey 
little history, ig dangerous to the 


* Mr. Adam Black. 


a Archbishop Whateley, 
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commonwealth. Such half knowledge 
is worse than ignorance. And then 
the authority of Pope is vouched. 
Drink deep or taste not; shallow 
draughts intoxicate: drink largely ; 
and that will sober you. I must con- 
fess that the danger which alarms 
these gentlemen never seemed to me 
very serious: and my reason is this; 
that I never could prevail on any 


ferson who pronounced superficial’ 


knowledge a curse, and profound 
knowledge a blessing, to tell me what 
wwas his standard of profundity. ‘The 
argument proceeds on the supposition 
that there is some line between pro- 
found and superficial kpowledge siyni- 
lar to that hich separates truth from 
falsehood. I know of no such line. 
“When we talk of men of deep science, 
do we mean that they have got to the 
‘pottom or near the bottom of science ? 
Do we mean that they know all that 
js capable of being known? Do we 
mean even that they know, in their 
own especial department, all that the 
smatterers of the next generation will 
know? Why, if we compare the little 
truth that we know with the infinite 
mass of truth which we do not know, 
qve aro all shallow together; and the 
greatest philosophers that ever lived 
would be the first to confess their 
shallowness. If we could cull up the 
first of human beings, if we coul 
call up Newton, and ask him whether, 
even in those scienees in which he had 
no rival, he considered himself as pro- 
foundly knowing, he wwould have told 
us that he was but a smatterer like 
ourselves, and that the difference be- 
tween his knowledge and ours vanished, 
when compared with th quantity of 
truth still undiscovered, Just 8S the 
distance between a person at the foot of 
Ben Lomond and at the top of Ben 
Lomond vanishes when compare with 
the distance of the fixed stars. 

Tt is evident then that those who are 
afraid of superficial knowledge do not 
mean by superficial knowledge know- 
ledge which is superficial when com 

jared with the whole quantity of truth 
capable of being known. For, in that, 
sense, all human knowledge is, and 


always has been, and always must be, 


guperficial. What then is the standard ? 
Is it the same two years together in 
any country? Is it the same, at the 
same moment, in any two countries ? 
Is it not notorious that the profundity 
of one age is the shallowness of the 
next; that the profundity of one na- 
tion is the shallowness of a neighbour- 
ing tation? Ramohun Roy passed. 
amon# Hindoos, for a man of profound 
Western learning; but he would have 
been but a very superficial member of 
this institute. Strabo was justly en- 
titled to be called a profound geogra- 
pher eighteen hundred years ago. 
But a teacher of geography, who had 
never heard of America, would now be 
laughed at by the girls of a boarding- 
school. What would now be thought 
of the greatest chemist of 1746, or of 
the greatest geologist of 1746? The 
truth is that, in all experimental 
science, mankind is, of necessity, con- 
stantly advancing. Every generation, 
of course, has its front Tank,and its 
rear rank; but the rear rank of a later 
generation, occupie3 the ground which 
ywas oceupied by the front rank of a 
former generation. . 
You remember Gulliver's adven- 
tures. First he im shipwrecked in a 
country of little men; aud he is a 
Colossus among them. He strides 
over the walls of their capital: he 


a | stands higher than the cupola of their 


great temple: he tugs after him a 
royal fleet: he stretches his legs ; and 
a royal army, with drums beating and 
colours flying, marches through the 
gigantic arch: ‘he devours a whole 
granary for breakfast, eats 2. herd of 
cattle for dinner, and washes down his 
meal with all the logsheads of cellar. 


tliem, is himself taken up jn the hands 
and held tothe ears of his masters. It 
js all that he can do to defend himself 
with his hanger against the rats and 
mice. ‘The court Jadieg-amuse them- 
selves with seeing him fight wasps aud, 
frogs: the monkey runs off with him 
to the chimney top: the dwarf drops 
him into the cream Jug and leaves him 
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to swim for his life. Now, was Gullis| 
ver a tall or a short man? Why, in 
his own house at Rotherhithe, he was 
thought a man of the ordi stature. 
Take him to Lilliput; and he is Quin- 
bus Flestrin, the Man Mountain. Take 
him to Brobdingnag, and he is Gril- 
drig, the little Manikin. -It is the 
same in science. The pyemies ff one 
Society would haye passed for Hiants 
in another. 

It might be amusing to institute a 
comparison between one of the pro- 
foundly learned men of the thirteenth 
century and one of the superficial 
students who will frequent our library, 


temerity and conceit of sciolists who 
know no more about the heavenly 
bodies than what they haye learned 
from Sir John Herschel’s. beautiful 
little yolume. But, to speak seriously, 
is not a little truth better than a great 
deal of fitlseliood ? Is not the _man 
who, in the evenings of a fortnight, 
has acquired a correct notion of the 
solar system, a more profound astro~ 
nomer than a man who has passed 
thirty years in reading lectures about 
the primum mobile, and in drawing 
schemes of hoposcopes ? f 

Or take chemistry. Our philosopher 


rary. |of the thirteenth century shall be, if 


Take the great philosopher of the time 


of Henry the Third of England, or| ch 


Alexander the Third of Scotland, the 
man renowned all over the island, and 
even as far as Italy and § ain, as the 
first of astronomers an chemists. 
What is his astronomy? He is a firni 
believer in the Ptolemaic system. He 


earth on its axis, 


not set you down for an idiot, he lays 
#0 information against you before the 

"shop, and hag you burned for a 
hi im justice, however, 


ton and Laplace were mere children 
when compared with him. He can 
cast your nativity. « He knows what 
will happen when Saturn is 


you, please, an universal genius, 
emist as well as astronomer. He 
has perhaps got so far as to know,, 
that if he mixes charcoal and salt- 
Petre in certain Proportions and then 
applies fire, there will b 
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in which he need not 
of Black, or Lavoisier, or Cavendish, 
He is’ in hot pursuit of the 


array of 
strangely ane vessels, filled with 
red oil and w 


nothing of the sort, I should deceive 
you if I held ont to yor 


hope that he will ever turn your half- 


in the|! hi isa you can 
aie . induce him ive at our Insti 
House of Life, and what will happen | course of lectures such as Tot ete & 
when Mars is in Conjunction with the|h 


ragon's Tail. He can read in the 
Stars whether an expedition wil] be 
Successful, whether the next harvest 
willbe plentiful, which of your children 
will be fortunate in marriage, and 
which Will be Ipst: at sea, Happy the 
State, happy the family, which is 
guided by tha counsels of so profound 
aman! And what but mischief, public 
and private, can We expect from the 


'stmas holidays, I 
that you will know 

i €ctseproduced on 
bodies by heat and midigiane neva 
known to some alchemists who, in the 
middle ages, Were thought worthy. of 
the beponage of kings 

As it has beangee i 

been in literat Nin science so it has 


= ®. Compare the lite- 
tary Acquirements of the great men of 
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the thirteenth century with- those 
which will be within the reach of 
many who will frequent our reading 
room, As to Greek learning, the pro- 
_ found man of the thirteenth century 
was absolutely on a par with the 
superficial man of the nineteenth. In 
the modern languages, there was not, 
six hundred years ago, a single volume 
_ which is nowread. {The library of our 
sprofound scholar must have consisted 
entirely of Latin books. Wewill sup- 
pose him to have had both a large and 
aw choice collection. “We will allow him 


thirty, nay forty mafuseripts, and] poo! 


among them a Virgil, a Terence, a 
Lucan, an Ovid, a Statius, a great deal 
of Livy, a great deal®of Cicero. In 
allowing hfm all this, we are dealing 
smost liberally with him; for it is 
much more likely that his shelves 
were filled with treatises on school 
diyinity and canon law, composed by 
. writers whose names the world has 
yery wisely’ forgotten. But, even if 
sve suppose him to haye possessed all 
that is most valuable in the literature 
of Rome, I say with perfect confidence 
that, both in respect of intellectual im- 
provement, and in respect of intellectual 
leasures, he was far less fayourably 
situated than a man who now, knowing 
only the English language, has a book- 
case filled with the best English works, 
Our great man of the Middle Ages 
could not form any conception of any 
tragedy approaching Macbeth or Lear, 
or of any comedy equal to Henry the 
Fourth or Twelfth Night. The best 
epic poem that he had read was far 
inferior to the Paradise Lost; and all 
the tomes of his philosophers were nob 
worth a page of the Novum Organum. 
The Noyum Organum§ jt is true, 
persons who know only English must 
yead in a translation: and this re- 
minds me of one great advantage 
which such persons will derive from 
our institutiqn. ‘They will, in our 
library, be able to form some acquaint- 
ance with the master minds of Te- 
mote ages and foreign countries. 
large part of what is best worth know- 
jng in ancient literature, and in the 
literature of France, Italy, Germany, 
and Spain, hag been translated into} 
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our own tongue. It is scarcely pos- 
sible that the translation of any book 
of the highest class can be equal to 
the original. But, though the finer 
touches may be lost in the copy, the 
great outlines will remain. An.Eng- 
Tishman who never saw the frescoes m 
the Vatican may yet, from engravings, 
forn® some notion of the exquisite 
graci# of Raphael, and of the sublimity 
and energy of Michael Angelo. And 
so the genius of Homer is seen ja 
the poofest version of the Iliad; the 
genius of Cervantes is seen in the 
sorest version of Don Quixote. Let 
it not be supposed that I wish to dis- 
suade any person from studying either 
the ancient languages or the languages 
of modern Europe. Far from it. I 
prize most highly those keys of know- 
ledge; and I think that no man who 
has leisure for study ought to be con- 
tent until he possesses several of them. 
Talways much admired a saying of the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth. When’ I 
learn a new language,” he said, “I feel 
as if I had got @ new soul.” But I 
would ecdnsole those who haye not 
time to make themselves linguists by 
assuring them that, by means of their 
own mother tongye, they may obtain 
ready access to vast intellectual trea- 
sures, to treasures such as might have 
been envied by the greatest Tinguists 
of the age of Charles the Fifth, to 
treasures surpassing those which were 
possessed by Aldus, by Erasmus, and 
by Melancthon. 4 
‘And thus Iam brought back to the 
point from which I started. I have 
been requested to jnyite you to fill 
your glasses to the Literature of Bri- 
tain; to that liteeaturp, the brightest, 
the purest, the most durable of all the 
glories of our country; to that litera- 
ture, so rich in precious truth and pre- 
cious fiction; to that literature which 
Doasts of the prince of all poets and of 
the prince of all philosophers ; to that 
literature which has exercised an in- 
fluence wider than that of our com- 
ymeree, and mightier than that of our 
arms; to that literature which has 
taught France the principles of liberty, 
has furnished Germany with mo- 


and n 
‘els of art; to that literature which 
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sanguinity between us and the com- 
Ton wealitg of the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi; to that literature before the 
light of which impious and cruel su- 
perstifions are fast taking flight on the 
banks of the Ganges; to that litera- 
ture which will, in future ages, in- 
struct and delight the unborn ons 
who will have turned the Austrafisian 
and Caffrarian deserts into cities and 
gardens. To the Literature of Britain, 
then! And, wherever British litera- 
ture spreads, may it be attended by 
Tritish virtue and by British freedom! 


A SPEECH 


DEMVERED IN THE House or Conntoxs ox) from one end to the othe 


‘THE 18TH OY APIUT, 1847. 

In the year 1847 the Government asked from 
she House of Commons a grant of one hun. 
dred thtasand pounds for the education of 
the people. On the nineteenth of April, 
Lord John Russell, flaving explained the 
Teasons for this application, ‘moved. the 
order of the day for a Committee of Supply. 
Mr. Thomas Duncombe, Member for Fir 
bury, moved the following amendment : 
“That previous to “ny grant of public 
money being assented to. by this House, for 
the purpose of carrying out the scheme of 
national education, as developed in. the 
Minutes of the Committee of Council on 
Education in August and December last, 
Which minutes have been presented to both 

louses of Parliament by command of Her 
Majesty, a select, Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the justice and expediency 
of such a scheme, and its probable annusl 
Cost; also to inquire Whecher the regula- 
tions attached thereto do not unduly in- 
crease the influence of the Crown, invade 


‘| him a full 
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forms a tie closer than the tie of con-jon the House to condemn. 


Tam one 
of those who have been accused in 
every part of the kingdom, and who 
are now accused in Parliament, of 
aiming, under specious. pretences, a 
blow at the civil and religious liberties 
of the people. It is natural therefore 
that I should seize the earliest oppor- 
tunity of vindicating myself from so 
ve acharge. 
othe Bangauts Member for Finsbury’ 
must excuse me if, in the remarks 
which I haye to offer to the House, I 
should not follow very closely, the 
order of his speech, The truth is that 
& mere answer to his speech would be 
NO (flefence of \myself or of my col- 
leagues. I am surprised, I own, that 
a man of his acuteness and ability 
should, on such an occasion, have made’ 
such a speech. The country is excited 
r by a great 
question of principle. On that ques- 
tion the Government has taken one 
side. The honorable Member stands 
forth as the chosen and trusted cham- 
pion of a great party which takes the 
other side. We expected to hear from 
exposition of the views of 
those in whose xfime he Speaks. But, 
to our astonishment, he has scarce y 
even alluded to the controversy which 
has divided the whole nation, He has 
entertained us with saréasms and per- 
sonal anecdotes: he hag talked much 
about matters of mere detail: but I 
must say that, after listening with close 
attention to all that he has said, I am 
quite unable to discover whether, on 
the only important point which ig in 


the constitutional functions of Parliament, 
and interfere with the religious convictions 
and civil rights pt He? Majesty's subject.” 
In opposition to this amendment, the fol- 
lowing Speech was made. After a debate 
of three nights, Mr. Thomas Dimcombe ob- 
ined permission to withdraw the latter 
part of his amendment. The first part was 
but, and negatived by 372 votes to 47, 


You will not wonder, Sir, that I am 
esirous to catch your eye this evening. 
he first duty which I performed, as a 
ember of the Committee of Conneil 


issue, he agrees with us or with that 
large and active body of None 
which is diametrically oppo: 
He has saté down without dro 


discover whether h 
cation is or that i 
with which the §; 
fere, i 


settled, there will 
ty little room for dis- 
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pute. If it be not competent to the 
State to interfere with the education of 
the people, the mode of interference 
recommended by the Committee of 
Council must 6f course be condemned. 
If it be the right and the duty of the 
State to make provision for the educa~ 
tion of the pegple, the objections made 
to our plan will, in a very few words, 
be shown to be frivolous. 
© Ishall take a course very different 
from that which has been taken by the 
honorable gentleman. I shall in the 
clearest manner profess my opinion on 
+ that great quéstion of ffrinciple which 
he has studiously eyaded; and for my 
opinion I shall give what seem to,me 
to be unanswerable reaSons. r 
I believ® Sir, that it is the right 
and the duty of the State to proyide 
means of education for the common 
people. This proposition seems to me 
to be implied in every definition that 
«has ever yet been given of the func- 
tions of a government. About the ex- 
tent of those functions there has been 
much difference of opinion among in- 
enious men. ‘There are some who 
hold that it is the business of a govern- 
ment to meddle with every part of the 
system of human life, to regulate trade 
by bounties and prohibitions, to regu- 
late expenditure by sumptuary laws, to 
regulate literature by a censorship, to 
regulate religion by an inquisition. 
Others go to the opposite extreme, and 
assign to Government a very narrow. 
sphere of action. But the very. nar- 
rowest sphere that ever was assigned 
to governments by any school of poli- 
tical philosophy is quite wide enoug 
for my purpose. On one point all the 
disputants are eed. They wnant- 
mously acknowledge that tbis the duty 
of every government: to take order for 
giving security to the perSons and pro- 
perty of the members of the com- 
munity. 

"his being «admitted, can it be de- 
nied that the edueation of the common 
people is a most effectual means of sé- 
euring our persons and our property? 
Tet Adam Smith answer that question 
for me. His authority, always high, is, 
on this subject, entitled to peculiar 
respect, Pecause he extremely disliked 
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pus prying, interfering governments. 
e@ was for leaving literature, arts, 
sciences, to take care of themselves. He 
was not friendly to ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments. He was of opinion, that 
the State ought not to meddle with the 
education of the rich. But he has ex- 
pressly told us that a distinction is to 
be nfide, particularly in a commercial 
and Bighly civilised society, between 
the education of the rich and the edu- 
cation of the poor. ‘The education of 
the poor, he says, is a matter which 
deeply concerns the commonwealth. 
Just as the magistrate ought to inter- 
fere for the purpose of preventing the 
leprosy from spreading among the 
people, he ought to interfere for the 
purpose of stopping the progress of the 
moral distempers which are inseparable 
from ignorance. Nor tan this duty be 
neglected without danger to the public 
peace. If you leave the multitude un- 
instructed, there is serious risk that 
religious animosities may projuce the 
most dreadful disorders. 8 most 
dreadful disorders’! Those are Adam 
Smith’s 6wn words; and prophetic 
words they were. Scarcely had he 
given this warning to our rulers when 
his prediction was fulfilled in a manner 
never to be forgotten, I-speak of the 
No Popery riots of 1780. I do not 
know that I could find in all history a 
stronger proof of the proposition, that 
the ignorance of.the common people 
makes the property, the limbs, the lives 
of all classes insecure. Without the 
shadow of a grievance, at the summons 
of & madman, a hundred thousand 


h| people rise in insurrection, During a 


whole week, there is anarchy in the 
greatest and wealthiest of European 
cities, The parliament is besieged. 
Your predecessor sits trembling in his 
chair, and expects every moment to 
see the door beaten in by the ruffians 
swhose roar he liears all round the 
honse. The peers are pues out of 
their coaches. The bishops in their 
jawn are forced to fly over the 
tiles, The chapels of foreign ambas- 
sadors, buildings made sacyed by the 
Jaw-of nations, are destroyed.” The 
house of the Chief Justice is demo- 
jished. The little children of the 
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Prime Minister are taken ont of their 
beds and laid in their night clothes on 
the table of the Horse Guards, the 
only safe asylum from the fury of the 
rabble. The prisons are opened. High- 
waymen, housebreakers, murderers, 
come forth to swell the mob by which 
they have been set free. ‘Thirty-six 
fires are blazing at once in don. 
Then comes the retribution. Sount 
up all the wretches who were shot, 
who were hanged, who were crushed, 
who drank themselves to death at the 
"rivers of gin which ran down Holborn 
Hill; and you will find that battles 
have been lost and won with a smaller 
sacrifice of life. And what was the 
cause of this calamity, a calamity which, 
in the history of London, ranks with 
the great plague and the great fire? 
The cause was the ignorance of a 
Population which hadsbeen suffered, in 
the neighbourhood of palaces, theatres, 
temples, to grow up as rude and stupid 


05 any, tribe of tattoded cannibals 
in Ne “Zealand, I might sa: 


ry as any 
drove of beasts in Smithfield Market. 
The instance is 


striking? but it ig 
not solitary, No the same cause are 
to be ascribed the riots of Nottingham, 
the sack of Bristol,all the outrages of 
Judd, and Swing, and Rebecca, beau- 
tiful and costly m 
Pieces in Yorkshire, barns and hay- 
Stacks blazing in Kent, fences and 
buildings pulled down in Wales. 
Could such things have been done ina 
country in which the mind of the la- 
bourer had be 
in which he had been taught to find 
pleasure in the exercise of his intel- 
lect, taught to revere his Maker, 
taught to respett lezitimate authority, 
and taught at the same time to seck 
the redress of real wrongs by peaceful 
and constitutional means ? 

This then is my argument. It is 
the duty of Gorernnient to protect our 
Persons and property from danger. 

the gross ignorance of the common 
People is a principal cause of danger 
to our persons and property. There- 
fore, it is the duty of the Government 
to take care that the common people 
shall not be Srossly ignorant. 

And what is the alternative? It is 


achinery broken to | h 


en opened by education, | h 
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universally allowed that, by some 
means, Government must protect our 
persons and property. If you ee 
away education, what means do you 
leave? You leave meafis such as only 
hecessity can justify, means which in- 
flict a fearful amount of pain, oa only > 
on the guilty, but on the innocent who 
are carers with the guilty. You 
leave guns and bayonets, stocks and 
whipping-posts, treadmills, solitary 
cells, penal colonies, gibbets. _ See then 
how the case stands, Here is an end 
which, as We all agree, governments are 
bound to attdin.” There are only two- 
Ways of attaining it. One of those 
ways is by making men better, and 
wiser, and happier, ‘The other way is by 
muking them infamous anf miserable. 
Can it be doubted which way we ought? 
to prefer? Is it not strange, is it 
hot almost incredible, that pious and 
benevolent men should gravely pro- 
pound the doctrine that the magistrate 
is bound to punish and at the same 
time bound not to teach? To me it 
Seems quite clear that whoever has w 
tight to hang has a tight to educate. 
Can we think without shame and re- 
morse that more than half of those 
wretches who have been tied up at New- 
gute in our time might have been living 
‘appily, that more than half of those 
Who are now in our gaols might have 
been enjoying liberty and using that 
liberty well, that such a hell on earth 
as Norfolk Island need never hayo 
existed, if we had expended in training 
ionest men but a small part of what 
we have expended in hunting and tor 
turing rogues. 


eymour ‘Tremen- 
of that part of 
h ig inhabited by 
employed in min- 
t, in this district, 
1839, out of eleven 
who were of an age 
eight thousand never 
"RY school at all, and that 
4e remaining three thousand 


towards the 
thousand children 


went to 
most of 
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might almost as well have gone to 
no school as to the squalid hoyels in 
which men who ought themselves to 
have been learners pretended to teach. 
In general these men had only one 
qualification for their employment; and 
that was their utter unfitness for every 
other employment. They were disabled 

~ miners, or brokenshucksters. In their 
schools all was stench, and noise, and 
wonfusion. Now and then the clamour of 
the boys was silenced for two minutes 
by the furious menaces of the mas- 
ter; but it soon broke out again. The 
instrugtion given was sf the lowest 
kind. Not one school in ten was pro- 
vided with a single map, This is the 
way in which you suffived the minds 
of a greate population to be formed. 
And now for the effects of your negli- 
gence. The barbarian inhabitants of 
this region rise in an insane rebellion 
against the Government. They come 
pouring down theirvalleys to Newport. 
They fire on the Queen’s troops. They 
wound a magistrate. he soldiers fire 
in return; and too many of these 
wretched men pay with their lives the 
penalty of their crime. Butis the crime 
theirs alone? Is it strange that they 
should listen to the only teachjng that 
they had? How can.you, who took 
no pains to instruct them, blame them 
for giving ear to the demagogue who 
took pains to delude them? We put 
them down, of course. We punished 
them. Wehadnochoice. Ordermust 
he maintained; property must be pro- 
tected; and, since we had omitted to 
take the best way of keeping these 
people quiet, we were under the neces- 
sity of keeping them quiet Ufy the dread 
of the sword and the halter. But 
eould any necessity be more cruel ? 
And which of us would ran the risk of. 
being placed under such necessity a 
second time? 

I say, therefore, that the education 
of the people js not only a means, but 
the best means, of attaining: that which 
all allow to be a chief end of govern- 
ment; and, if this be so, it passes my 
faculties to understand how any man 
ean gravely contend that Government 
has nothing to do with the education of 
the people. - 
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My confidence*in my opinion is 
trengthened when I recollect. that I 
hold that opinion in common with all 
the greatest lawgivers, statesmen, and 
political philosophers of all nations and 
ages, with all the most illustrious cham- 
pions of ciyil and spiritual freedom, 
and especially with those men whose 
namas were once held in the highest 
yenefition by the Protestant Dissenters 
of England. I might cite many of the 
most yenerable names of the old world; 
but I would rather cite the example of 
that country which the supporters of 
tle Voluntary system here are always 
recommending to us as a pattern. Go 
back to the days when the little society 
which has expanded into the opulent 
and enlightened commonwealth of 
Massachusetts began to exist. Our 
modern Dissenters will scarcely, I 
think, venture to, speak contumeliously 
of those Puritans whose spirit Laud 
and his High Commission Court could 
not subdue, of those Puritans who were 
willing to leave home and kin@red, and 
all the comfortsoand refinements of 
civilised lafe, to cross the ocean, to fix 
their abode in forests among wild beasts 
and wild men, rather, than commit the 
sin of performing, in the House of God, . 
one gesture which ‘they believed to be 
displeasing to Him, Did those braye 
exiles think it inconsistent with civil or 
‘religions freedom tliat the State should 
take charge of the education of the 
people? No, Sir; one of the earliest 
laws enacted by the Puritan colonists 
was that every township, as soon as the 
Lord had increased it to the number 
of fifty houses, should appoint one to 
teach all children to write and read, 
and that every township of a hundred 
houses should set upa grammar school. 
Nor haye the descendants of those who 
made this law ever ceased to hold that 
the public guthorities were bound to 
provide the means of public instruc- 
tion. Nor is this doctrine confined to 
New England. “Edueate the people” 
was the first admonition addressed by 
Penn to the colony which he founded. 
“Edueate the people” was the lezacy 
of Washington to the nation which he 
had saved. “Educate the people” was 


the unceasing exhortation of Jefferson; 
Fis 
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and I quote Jefferson with peculi: 

pleasure, because, of all the eminent 
men that have ever lived, Adam Smith 
himself not excepted, Jefferson was the 
one who most abhorred everything like 
meddling on the part of governments. 
‘Yet the chief business of his later years 
was to establish a good system of State 
education in Virginia. hes 

And, against such authority a this, 
what have you who take the other side 
to show? Can you mention a single 
great philosopher, a single man distin- 
guished by his zeal for liberty, huma- 
nity, and truth, who, from the beginnifig 
of the world down to the time of this 
present Parliament, ever held your doc- 
trines? You can oppose to the unani- 
tous voice of all the wise and good, of 
all ages, and of both hemispheres, no- 
thing but a chmour which was first 

eard a few months ago, a clamour 
in which you cannot join without con- 
demning, not only all whose memory 
you profess to hold in reyerence, but 
even your former selves. 

This new theory°of polities has at 
least the merit of originality. It may 
be fairly stuted thus. All men have 

itherto been utterly in the wrong as to 

the nature and objects of civil govern- 
ment. The great truth; hidden from 
every preceding generation, and at 
length revealed, in the year 1846, to 
some highly respectable ministers and 
elders of dissenting congregations, is 
this. Government is simply a great 
hangman. Government ought to do 
nothing except by harsh and degrading 
means. The one business of Govern- 
ment is to handeuff, and lock up, and 
scourge, and shoot, and stab, and stran- 
gle. It is odious tyranny in a govern- 
ment to attempt to prevent crime by 

» informing the understanding and ele- 
vating the moral feeling of « people. A 
étatesman may see hamlets turned, in 
the course of one generation, into great 
seaport towns und manufacturin, towns, 
He may know that on the character of 
the vast population which is collected 
in those wonderful towns, depends the 
Prosperity, the peace, the yery existence 
of society, But he must not think of 
forming that character. He is an 


h 
enemy of publie liberty if he attempts | Th 
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to prevent those hundreds of thousands 
of his countrymen from becoming mere 
Yahoos. He may, indeed, build bar- 
rack after barrack to oyerawe them. If 
they break out into insurrection, he 
muy send cayalry to sabre them: he 
may mow them down with grape shot: 
he may hang them, draw them, quarter 
them, anything but ‘teach them. He 
may see, and may shudder as he Sees, 
throughout, large rural districts, milo 
lions of infants growing up from in- 
fancy to manhood as ignorant, as mcre 
slaves of sensual appetite, as the beasts 
that perish. No matter. Height trai- 
tor to the cause of civil and religious 
freedom if he does not look on with 
folded arms, While absurd hopes and 
evil passions ripen in that rank’ soil. 
He must wait for the day of his har¢ 
yest. “He must wait till the Jaquerie 
comes, till farm houses are burning, till 
threshing machines are broken inpieces; 
and then begins his business, which is 
simply to send one poor ignorant savage 
to the county gaol, and another to the 
antipodes, and a third to the gallows. 
Such, Sir, is the new theory of go- 
vernment which was first propounded, 
in the year 1846, by some men of high 
note among the Nonconformists of Eng- 
land. It is difficult to understand how 
men of excellent abilities and excellent ; 
intentions,—and there are, I readily 
admit, such men among those who 


hold this theory,+-can have fallen into 
so absurd and 


pernicious an error, 
One explanation only occurs to me, 
This is, I am inclined to believe, an 
instance of the operation of the great 
law of reaction. We have just come 
victorious Sut of a long and fierce con- 
test for the liberty of trade, While that 
contest was “undecided, much wus said 
and written about the , 


S, & disposition to apply 
to political que. Y at moral aoe 
c Which are sound only 


commercial questions. 
Not content with having 
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forced the Government to surrender a 
province wrongfully usurped, now wish 
to wrest from the Government a domain 
held by a right which was never before 
questioned, and which cannot be ques- 
tioned with the smallest show of reason. 
“Tf,” they say, “free competition is a 
good thing in trade, it must surely be 
& good thing in education. The supply 
of other commodities, of sugar, for ex- 
ample, is left to adjust itself to the 
lemand ; and the consequence is, that 
we are better supplied with sugar than 
if the Government undertook to supply 
us,’ Why then should we doubt that 
the supply of instruction will, without 
the intervention of the Government, be 
found equal to the demand ?” ° 
Never was there a more false ana- 
Jogy. Whether a man is well supplied 
with sugar is a matter which concerns 
himself alone, But whethér he is well 
supplied with instruction is a matter 
which concerns his neighbours and the 
State. If he cannot afford to pay for 
sugar, he must go without sugur, But 
it is by no means fit, that, because he 
cannot afford to pay for education, he 
should:go without educution. Between 
the rich and their instructors there 
may, as Adam Smith says, be free 
trade. The supply of music masters 
and Italian masters may be left to ad- 
just itself to the demand. But what is 
to become of the millions who are too 
poor to procure without assistance the 
services of a decent schoolmaster? We 
haye indeed heard it said that even 
these millions will be supplied with 
teachers by the free competition of 
benevolent individuals who will vie 
with each other in rendering this ser- 
vice to mankind. No doubt there are 
many beneyolent individuals who spend 
their time and money most laudably 
in setting up and supporting schools; 
and you may say, if you please, that 
there is, among these respectable per 
sons, a competition to do good. But do 
not be imposed upon’ by words. Do 
not believe that this competition resem- 
ples the competition which is produc: 
py the desire of wealth and by the fear 
of ruin. There is a great difference, be 
assured, between, the rivalry of phi- 
lanthropists and the rivalry of grocers. 


The grocer knows that, if his wares are 

Avorse than those of other grocers, he 
shall soon go before the krupt 
Court, and his wife and children will 
haye no refuge but the workhouse: he- 
knows that, if his shop obtains an 
honorable celebrity, he shall be able 
to set up a carriage and buy a villa: 
and this knowledge impels him to exer- 
tions mpared with which the exertions 
of eyen very charitable people to serye 
the poor-are but languid. It would be 
strange infatuation indeed to legislate 
on the supposition that a man cares for 
his fellow creatures as much as he 
cares for himself. 

Unless, Sir, I greatly deceive myself, 
those arguments, which show that the 
Government ought not to leaye to pri- 
yate people the task of providing for 
the national defence, will equally show 
that the Government ought not to leave 
to private people the task of providing 
for national education. On this sub- 
ject, Mr. Hume has laid down tho 
general law with admirable godt sense 
and perspicuity, Ianean David Hume, . 
not the Momber for Montrose, though 
that honorable gentleman will, T am 
confident, assent to the doctrine pro- 
pounded by his illystrious namesake. 
David Hume, Sir, justly says that most: 
of the arts and trades which exist in 
the world produce so much advantage 
and pleasure to individuals, that the 
magistrate may safely leave it to indi- 
yiduals to encourage those arts and 
trades. But he adds that there are 
callings which, though they are highly 
useful, nay, absolutely necessary to 
society, yet “do not administer to the 
peculiar pleasure or profit of any indi- 
vidual. The military calling is an in~ 
stance. Here, says Hume, the Goyern- 
ment must interfere. It must take on 
itself to regulate these callings, and to 
stimulate the industry of the persons 


who follow these callings by pecuniary 
and honorary rewards. ° 

Now, Sir, it seems to me that, on the 
same principle on which Goyérnment 


ed | ought to superintend and to reward the 


soldier, Government ought to superin- 

tend and to reward the schoolmaster, 

I mean, of course, the schoolmaster of 

the common people. That his ealling 
Q2 
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is useful, that his calling is necessary, 
will hardly be denied. Yet it is cl 
that his services will not be adequately 
remunerated if he is left to be remune- 
rated by those whom he teaches, or by 
the voluntary contributions of the cha- 
ritable. Is this disputed? Look at 
the facts. You tell us that schools 
will multiply and flourish exceedingly, 
if the Government will only dostain 
from interfering with them. Has not 
the Goyernment long abstained from 
interfering with them? Has not every- 
thing been left, through many years, 
to individual exertion? If it were true 
that education, like trade, thrives most 
where the magistrate meddles least, the 
common people of England would now 
be the best educated in the world. 
Our schools would be model schools. 
Every one would havé a well chosen 
little library, excellent maps, a small 
but neat ap tus for experiments in 
natural philosophy. A grown person 
anable to read and ‘write would be 
intea at like Giant O’Brien or the 
olish Count. Ourschoolmusters would 
be as eminently expert in all that re- 
lates to teaching as our cutlers, our 
cottonspinners, our engineers are al- 
lowed to be in their respective callings. 
They would, as sae be held in high 
consideration; and their gains would 
be such that it would be easy to find 
men of respectable character and at- 
tainments to fill Up vacancies. , 

Now, is this the case ? ok at the 
charges of the judges, at the resolutions 
ofthe grand juries, at the reports of pub- 
lic officers, at the reports of yoluntary 
associations, All tell the same sad and 
ignominious story. Take the Teports of. 
the Inspectors of Prisons. Tn the House 
of Correction at Hertford, of seven hun- 
dred prisoners one half could not read at 
all; only eight could read and write 
well. Of eight thousand prisoners who 
had passed through Maidstone gaol 
only difty could read and write well, 
In Coldbath Fields Prison, the propor- 
tiow that could read and write well 
Seems to have been still smaller, Turn 
from the registers of prisoners to the 
registers of marriages. You will find’ 
that about a hundred and thirty thou- 
cand couples were married in the year 


1844, More than forty thousand of the 
bridegrooms and more than sixty thou- 
sand of the brides did not sign their 
names, but made their marks. Nearly 
one third of the men and nearly ono 
half of the women, who are in the 
prime of life, who are to be the parents 
of the Englishmen of the next gener:t- 
tion,.who are to bear a chief part in 
forming the minds of the Englishmen 


of ‘the next generation, cannot write’ 


their own names. Remember, too, 
that, though people who cannot write 
thgir own names must be grossly igno- 
rant, people may write their own,names 
and yet have very little knowledge. 
Tens of thousands who were able to 
wéite their mames had in all pro- 
bability received only the wretched 
education of a common day school, 
We know what such a school too often 
is; @ room*crusted with filth, without 
light, without air, with a heap of fuel 
in one corner and a brood of chickens 
in another; the only machinery of in- 
struction a dogeared spellingbook and 
a broken slate; the masters the refuse 
of ull other cullings, discarded footmen, 
tuined pedlars, men who cannot work 
asum in the rule of three, men who 
cannot write a common letter without 
blunders, men who do not know whe- 
ther the earth is a sphere or a cube, 
men who do not know whether Jeru- 
salem is in Asia or America. And to 
such men, men to whom none. of us 
would entrast the key of his cellar,’ we 
have entrusted the mind of the rising 
Seneration, and, with the mind of the 
rising generation, the freedom, the hup- 
piness, the glory of our count; 7 

Do you question the accuracy of this 
description ? I will produce evidence 
to which Lam sure that you will not. 
venture to tuke an exception. Every 


I Suppose, how 


Noneonformists, 


F x art Mr. Edward 
Baines has taken jn opbosition to State 
ittee of the Con- 


{Port was received by the Union ; 
aay Person who Saeed that it 


Id be received was Mr. Edward 
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Baines. That report contains the fol- 
lowing passage; ‘If it were necessary 
to disclose facts to such an assembly as 
this, as to the ignorance and debase- 
ment of the neglected portions of our 
population in towns and rural districts, 
oth adult and juvelile, it could easily 
be done, Private information com- 
municated to the Board, personal ob- 
<Servation and investigation of the vari- 
‘ous localities, with the published docu- 
ments of the Registrar General, and 
the reports of the state of prisons in 
England and Wales, pubjished by order 
of the House of Commons, would fur- 
nish enough to make us modest in 
speaking of what has been done forthe 
humbler clagses, and make us ashamed 
that the sons of the soil of England 
should have been so long neglected, 
and should present to the enlightened 
traveller from other shores such a sad 
spectacle of neglected cultivation, lost 
mental power, and spiritual di ada- 
tion.” Nothing can be more just. All 
the information which I have been able 
to obtain bears out the statements of 
the Congregational Union. I do be- 


Jieve that the ignorance and degrada- } gr 


tion of a large part of the community 


to which we belong ought to make us | p 


ashamed of ourselves. I do believe 
that an enlightened traveller from New 
York, from Geneva, or from Berlin. 
would be shocked to see so much bar- 
barism inthe close neighbourhood of so 
much wealth and civilisation, But is 
jt not strange that the very gentlemen 
who tell us in such emphatic language 
that the people are shamefully ill-eda- 
cated, should yet persist in telling us 
that under a system of free competition 
the people are certain to be excellently 
educated ?° Only this morning the op- 
ponents of our plan circulated a paper 
in which they confidently predict that 
free competition will do all that is 
necessary, if we will only wait wil 
patience. Wait with patience ! Why, 
sve haye been waiting eyer since the 
Heptarehy- How much longer are We 
to wait? Till the year 2847? Or til 
the year 3847 ? That the experiment 
jas as yet failed you do not~deny- 
‘And why should it have failed? Has 
it been tried in unfavourable cireum- 
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tances? Notso: it has been tried in 
the richest and in the freest, and in 
the most charitable country in all Ev- 
rope. Has it been tried on too ‘small 
ascale? Not so: millions haye been 
subjected to it. Has it been tried dur- 
ing too short atime? Not so: it has 
been,going on during ages. The cause 
of thefailure then is plain. Our whole 
system has been unsound. We havo 
applied the principle of free competi- - 
tion to a case to which that principle 
is not applicable. 

But, Sir, if the state of the southern 
part of our island has furnished me 
with one strong argument, the state of 
the northern part furnishes me with 
another argument, which is, if possi- 
ble, still more decisive. A hundred 
and fifty years ago England was one 
of the best governed and most prospe- 
yous countries in the world: Scotland 
was perhaps the rndest and poorest 
country thut could lay any claim to «i- 
yilisation. The name of Sotchman 
was then uttered,in this part of the 
island with contempt. ‘The ablest 
Scotch statesmen contemplated the de- 
ded state of their poorer country- 
men with a feeling approaching to des- 
air. It is well Known that Fletcher 
of Saltoun, a braye and accomplished 
man, a man who had drawn his sword 
for liberty, who had suffered proscrip- 
tion and exile for liberty, was so much 
disgusted and dismayed by the misery, 
the ignorance, the idleness, the lawless- 
ness of the common people, that he 
proposed to make many thousands of 
them slaves. Nothing, he thought, 
but the discipline which kept order and 
inforced exertion among the negroes of 
a sugar colony, nothing but the Jash and 
the stocks, could reclaim the vagabonds 
who infested every part of - Scotland 
froth their indolent and predatory ha- 
bits, and compel them to support them- 


th | selves by steady labour. He therefore, 


soon after the Revolution, published a 
pamphlet, in which he earnestly, and, 
as I believe, from the mere impulse of 


| | humanity and patriotism, recommended 


to the Estates of the Realm this sharp 
remedy, whieh alone, as he conceived, 
could remove the evil. Within a few 
months after the publication of that 
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hlet a very different remedy was) 
ealadl The Parlisnsent which sate 
at Edinburgh passed an act for the es- 
tablishment of parochial schools. What 
followed? An improvement such as 
the world had never seen took place 
in the moral and intellectual character 
of the people. Soon, in spite of the 
rigour of the climate, in spite oF the 
Sterility of the earth, Scotland became a 
country which had no reason to enyy the 
fairest portions of the globe. Wherever 
the Scotchman went,—and there were 
few parts of the world to which he 
did not go,—he’ carried his supe- 
riority with him. If he was admitted 
into a public office, he worked his way 
up to the highest post. If he got 
employment in a brewery or a factory, 
he was soon the foreman. _If he took 
a shop, his’ trade was the ‘best in the 
street. If he enlisted in the army, he 
became a colour-serjeant. If he went 


to a colony, he was the most thriving} Th 


pianter there. The Scotchman of the 
Seventeenth century had 
of in London as’ we Speak of the 
Esquimaux. ‘The Scotchman of the 
eighteenth century was an object, not of 
Scorn, but of envy, ‘The cry was that, 
wherever he came, the got more than 
his. share ; that, mixed with English- 
men or mixed with Irishmen, he rose 
to the top as surely as oil rises to the 
top of water. And what had produced 

is great revolution ? 
Was'still as cold, the Scotch rocks were 
still as bare as ever, All the natural 
qualities of the Scotchman were stil] 
what they had been when learned and 
benevolent men advised that he should 
be flogged, like a beast of burden, to his 
daily task. But thé State had given 
him an’ education. That education 
Was not, it is true, in all respects what 
it should have been. But, such as it 
Was, it had done more for the bleak and 
dreary shores of the Forth and the 
Clyde than the richest of Soils and the 
Most genial of climates had done for 
Ts there one 
member of this House, however strongly 
he may hold the doctrine that the Go- 
to interfere with 


t, in his opinion, 
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the Scotch would now haye been a hap- 
pier and a more enlightened people if 
they had been left, during the last five 
generations, to find dnstruction for 
themselves? 

I say then, Sir, that, if the science of 
Government be an€xperimental science, 
this question is decided. We are in a 
condition to perform the inductive pro- 
cess uccording to the rules laid down 
in the Novum Organum. Woe have’ 
two nations closely connected, inhabit- 
ing the same island, sprung from the 
same blood, Speaking the same lan- 
guage, governed by the same Sovereign 
and the same Legislature, holding es- 
sentially the same religious faith, hav- 
ing the same allies and the same ene- 
b 


years ago, as re- 
Spects opulence and civilisation, in the 


-The Scotch air| U 


people, who will] i 


other in the lowest rank. 
Spulent and highly civilised na- 
tion Idaves the education of the people 
In the poor and 
the education of 
the people is undertaken by the State. 
The result is that the first are last and 


a8 conclusive in ery or chemistry. 
and ought, I think, t ie Tones 
equally conclusive in Politics, ; 
hese, Sir, are the Teasons which 
haye satisfied me that it is the duty of 
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objections which haye been made to the 
details of our plan will vanish fast. I 
will deal with those objections in the 
order in which they stand in the amend- 
ment moved by the honorable Member 
for Finsbury. 

First among his objections he places 
the cost. Surely, Sir, no person who 
admits that it is our duty to train the 
minds of the rising generation can think 
a hundred thousand pounds too large a 
sum for that purpose. If we look at 
the matter in the lowest point of view, 
if we consider human beings merely as 
producers of wealth, the*difference be- 
tween an intelligent and a stupid po- 
pulation, estimated in pounds, shillings, 
and pence, exceeds a Ifundredfold the 
proposed outlay. Nor is thisall. For 
avery pound that you save in e@ucation, 
you will spend five in prosecutions, in 
prisons, in penal settlements. I cannot 
believe that the House, haying never 
grudged anything that was asked for 
the purpose of maintaining order and 
protecting property by means of pain 
and fear, will, begin to be niggardly as 
goon as it is proposed to effect the same 
objects by making the people wiser and 
better. 

The next objection made by the 
honorable Member to our plan is that 
it will increase the influence of the 
Crown. ‘This sum of a hundred thou- 
sand pounds may, he apprehends, be 
employed in corruption and jobbing. 
Those schoolmasters who yote for mi- 
nisterial candidates will obtain a share 
of the grant: those schoolmasters who 
yote for opponents of the ministry will 
apply for assistance in yain. Sir, the 
honorable Member never would have 
made this objection if he had taken the 
trouble to understand the minutes 
which he has condemned. We propose 
to place this part of the public expen- 
diture under checks which must make 
such abuses as the lionorable Member 
anticipates merally impossible. Not 
only will there be those ordinary 
checks which are thought sufficient to 

event the misapplication of the many 
jnillions annually granted for the army; 
the navy, the ordnance, the civil go- 
yernment: not only must the Ministers 
of the Crown come eyery year to this 
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fionse for a yote, and be prepared to 
render an account of the manner in 
which they have laid out what had 
been voted in the preceding year; but, 
when they have satisfied the House, 
when they have got their vote, thoy 
will still be unable to distribute the 
money atgtheir discretion. Whatever 
they ‘nay do for any schoolmaster must 
be done in concert with those persons 
who, in the district where the school- 
master lives, tuke an interest in educa- 
tion, and contribute out of their private 
means to the expense of education. 
When the honorable gentleman is 
afraid that we shall corrupt the school- 
masters, he forgets, first, that we do 
not appoint the schoolmasters; second- 
ly, that we cannot dismiss the school- 
masters; thirdly, that managers who 
are altogether independent of us can, 
without our consent, dismiss the school- 
masters; and, fourthly, that without 
the recommendation of those managers 
we can give nothing to the, schooi- 
masters. Observe, too, that such a re- 
commendation will’ not be one of those 
recommendations which goodnatured 
easy people are too apt to give to every- 
body who asks; nor will it at all re- 
semble those recommendations which 
the Secretary of the Treasury is in the 
habit of receiving. For every pound 
which we pay on the recommendation 
of the managers, the managers them- 
selves must pay two pounds, They 
must also provide the schoolmaster 
with a house out of their own funds 
before they can obtain for him a grant 
from. the public funds. What chance 
of jobbing is there here? It is com- 
mon enough, no doubt, for a Member 
of Parliament who» votes with Govern- 
ment to ask that one of those who zea- 
lously supported him at the last election 
may haye a place in the Excise or the 
Customs. But such a member would 
soon cease to solicit if the answer were, 
“Your friend shall have a place of 
fifty pounds a year, if you will give 
him a house and settle on him an in- 
come of a hundred a year.” What 
chance then, I again ask,.is there of 
jobbing? What, say some of the dis- 
senters of Leeds, is to prevent a Tory 
Government, a High Church Govern- 
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ment, from using this parliamentary¢self elected body and sometimes a self 


grant to corrupt the schoolmasters of 
our borough, und ‘to induce them to 
use all their influence in fayour of a 
Tory and High Church candidate? 
Why, Sir, the dissenters of Leeds them- 
selves have the power to prevent it. 
Let them subscribe to the schools: let 
them take a share in the management 
of the schools: let them refuse to Te- 
commend to the-Committee of Council 
any schoolmaster whom they suspect of 
haying yoted at any election from cor- 
rupt motives: and the thing is done. 
Our plan, in truth, is” made up of 
checks. My only doubt is whether the 
checks may not be found too numerous 


and too stringent. On our general| Of 


conduct there is the ordinary check, 
. the parliamentary check. And, as re- 
spects those minute details whieh it is 
impossible that this House can inyesti- 
gate, we shall be checked, in every 
town and in every rural district, by 
boards consisting of independent men 
zealous in the cause of education, 

The truth is, Sir, that those who 
clamour ‘most loudly against our plan, 
have - never thought of ascertaining 
what it is, I see that a gentleman, 
who onght to hayesknown better, has 
not been ashamed publicly to tell the 
world that our plan will cost the nation 
two millions a year, and will paralyse 
all the exertions of individuals to edu- 
cate the pedple, These two assertions 
are uttered in one breath. And yet, if 
he who made them had. read our mi- 
nutes before he railed at them, he 
would have seen that his predictions 
ure contradictory ; 
both be fulfilled ; that, if individuals do 
not éxert themselves, the country will 
haye to pay nothing; and that, if the 
country has to pay two millions, it will 
be because individuals have exerted 
themselves with such wonderful, such 
ineredible, yigour, as to raise four mil- 
lions by voluntary contributions. 

The next objection made by the ho- 
norable Member for Finsbury is that 
we have acted unconstitutionally, and 

ve incroached on the functions of 
Parliament. ‘The Committee of Coun- 
cil he seems to consider as an unlawful 

assembly. He calls it sometimes a 


that they cannot | has 


appointed body. Sir, these are words 
without meaning. The Committee is 
no more a self elected body than the 
Board of Trade. Itis a body, appointed 
by the Queen; and in appointing it 
Her Majesty has exercised, under the 
‘advice of her responsible Ministers, a 
prerogative as old as the monarchy, 
But, says the honorable Member, the 
constitutional course would have been< 
to apply for an Act of Parliament.’ 
On what ground? Nothing but an 
Act of Parliament can legalise that 
which is illegal. But whoever heard 
of an Act of Parliament to legalise what 
was, already beyond all dispute legal ? 
course, if we wished to send aliens 
out of the country, or to “retain dis- 
affected “persons in custody without? 
bringing them to trial, we must obtain 
an Act of Parliament empowering us to 
do so. But why should we ask for an 
Act of Parliament to empower us to do 
what anybody may do, what the ho- 
norable Member for Finsbury may do? 
Is there any doubt that he or anybody 
else may subscribe to a school, give a 
stipend to a monitor, or settle a retiring 
pension on a preceptor who has done 
good service? What any of the Queen’s 
subjects may do the Queen may do. 
Suppose that her privy purse were so 
large that she could afford to employ a 
hundred thousand pounds in this bene- 
ficent manner; would an Act of Par- 
liament be necessary to enable her to 
do so? Every part of our plan may 
lawfully be carried into execution by 
any person, Sovereign or subject, who 
the inclination and the Money. 
We have not the money; and for the 
™monriey we come, in a strictly constitu- 
tional manner, to the H, 
mons. The course Which we have 
taken is in conformity with all 


re- 
cedent, as well as with all inca 
There are military schools, No Act of 
Parliament wa; i 


hisenetaee ng of such schools. a 

eCegs; was a mt of 
money to defray the charge. evhen I 
was Secretary at War it waa my duty 
to bring under Her Majesty's notice 
the situation of the female children of 
her soldiers, Many stich children ac- 
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companied every regiment, and theirdthree schools? Is it not indeed plain 


education was grievously neglected. 
Her Majesty was graciously pleased to 
sign a warrant by which a girls’ school 
was attached to each corps. No Act of 
Parliament was necessary. For to set 
up a school where girls might be taught 
to read, and write, and sew, and cook, 
was perfectly legal already. I might 
have set it up myself, if I had been 
*yich enough. All that I had to ask 
from Parliament was the money. But 
I ought to beg pardon for arguing a 
int so clear. co 

The next objection to our plans is 
that they interfere with the religious 
convictions of Her Majesty's subjects. 
Tt has beey sometimes insinuated, but 
jt has never been proved, that the Com- 
“mittee of Council has shown undue fa- 
xour to the Established Church. _ Sir, 
I have carefully read and considered 
the minutes; and ] wish that’ every 
man who has exerted his éloquence 
against them had done the same. 
say that I have carefully read and 
considered them, and that they seem 
to me to have been drawn up with 
exemplary i mpartiality. The benefits 
which we offer we offer to people of all 
religious’ persuasions alike. ‘The dis- 
senting managers of schools will have 
equal authority with the managers who 
belong tothe Chureh, A boy who goes 
to meeting will be just as eligible to 
be 2 monitor, and will receive just as 
large a stipend, as if he went to the 
cathedral. ‘The schoolmaster who is a 
nonconformist and the schoolmaster 
qwho is # conformist will enjoy the 
same emoluments, and will, after the 
game term of service, obtain, on the 
game conditions, the same retiring pen- 
sion. I wish that some gentleman 
would, instead ‘of using vague phrases 
about’ religious liberty and the rights 
of conscience, answer this plain ques- 
tion. Suppose that in one of our 
Jarge towns there are four schools, a 
school connected with the Church, a 
school connected with the Indepen- 
dents, a Baptist school, and a Wesleyan 
school; what encouragement, pecuniary 
or honorary, will, by our plan, be given 
to the school connected with the Church, 
and withheld from any of the other 


that, if by neglect or maladministration 
the Church school should get into a 
bad state, while the dissenting schools 
flourish, the dissenting schools will 
receive public money and the Church 
school will receive none ? 

It.is tie, I admit, that in rural dis- 
trict§ which are too poor to support 
more than one school, the religious 
community to which the majority be- 
longs will have an advantage over 
other religious communities. But this 
is not our fault. If we are as impar- 
tial as it is possible to be, you surely 
do not expect more. If there’ should 
be a parish containing nine hundred 
churehmen and a hundred dissenters, 
if there should, in that parish, be a 
school connected with the Church, if 
the dissenters in that parish should be 
too poor to set up another school, un- 
doubtedly the school connected with 
the Church will, in that parish, get all 


I) that we give; and the dissenters will 


get nothing, But observe that there 
is no partiality to the Chureh, as the 
Church, in this arrangement. The 
churchmen get public money, not be- 
cause they are churchmen, but because 
they are the majority. The dissenters 
get nothing, not because they are dis- 
senters, but because they are a small 
minority. ‘There are districts where 
the case will be reversed, where there 
will be dissenting schools, and no 
Chureh schools. In such cases the 
dissenters will get what we have to 

ive, and the churchmen will get no- 
thing. 

But, Sir, I ought not to say that a 
churchman gets nothing by a system 
which gives a gébd education to dis- 
senters, or that a dissenter gets nothing 
by a system which gives a good educa- 
tion to churchmen.’ We are not, I - 
hope, so much conformists, or so much 
nonconformists, as to forget that we 
are Englishmen and Christians. Woe 
all, Churchmen, Presbyterians, Inde- 
pendents, Baptists, Methodists, have 
an interest in this, that the great body 
of the people should be rescued from 
ignorance and barbarism. I mentioned 
Lord George Gordon’s mob, That 
mob began, it is true, with the Roman 
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were over, there was not a respectable 
Protestant in London who was not in 
fear for his house, for his limbs, for his 
life, for the lives of those who were 
dearest to him. The honorable Mem- 
ber for Finsbury says that we call on 
men to pay for an education frgm which 
they derive no benefit. I eny “that 
there is one honest and industfious 
man in the counfry who derives no 
benefit from living among honest and 
industrious neighbours rather than 
among rioters and yagabonds. This 
mutter is as much a matter of common 
concern as the defence of our coast. 
Suppose that I were to say, “Why do 
you tax me to fortify Portsmouth? If 
the people of Portsmouth think that 
they cannot be safe without bastions 

»~ and rayelins, let the people of Ports- 
mouth pay the engineers and masons. 
Why am I to bear the charge of works 
from which I derive no advantage?” 
You would answer, and most justly, 
that there is no man in the island who 
does not derive advihtage from these 
works, whether he resides within them 
or not. And, as eyery man, in what- 
ever part of the island he may liye, is 
bound to contributesto the support of 
those arsenals which are necessary for 
our common security, so is every man, 
to whatever sect he may belong, bound 
to contribute to the support of those 
schools on which, not less than on our 
arsenals, our common security depends. 

I now come to the last words of the 
amendment. The honorable Member 
for Finsbury is apprehensive that our 
plan muy interfere with the ciyil rights 
of Her Majesty's subjects. How a 
man’s civil rights caw be prejudiced by 
his learning to read and Write, to mui- 
tiply and divide, or even by his obtain- 
ing some knowledge of history and 
Feography, I do not very well Appre- 
end. One thing is clear, that persons 
Sunk in that ignorance in which, as we 
are assured by the Congregational 
Union, great numbers of our country- 
men are sunk, can be free only in name. | 
It is hardly Necessary for us to appoint 
a Select Committee for the purpose of 
inquiring whether knowledge be the 
ally or the enemy of liberty. 
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Catholics: but, long before the tumults |,must say, 


but a shortsighted friend of 
the common people who is eager to 
bestow on them a franchise which 
would make them all-powerful, and yet 
would withhold from them that in- 
struction without which their power 
must be a curse to themselyes and to 
the State. 

This, Sir, is my defence. From the 
clamour of our accusers I appeal with 
confidence to the country to which we 
must, in no long-time, render an ac- 
count of our stewardship, I appeal 
with still more confidence to future 
generations, which, while enjoying all 
the blessings of an impartial and effi- 
cient system of public instruction, will 
find it difficult to believe that the au- 
thors of that system should haye had 
to struggle with a vehement and porti- 
Nacious opposition, and still more diffi- 
cultto believe that such an opposition 
was offered in the name of civil and 
religious freedom. 


A SPEECH 
DELIVERED AT THE COLLEGE oF GLASGOW ON 
‘THE 21st OF MARCH, 1849, 

At the election of a Lord Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, in November, 1848, the 
yotes stood thug: Mr, Macaulay, 255 ; 
Colonel Mure, 203, ‘The installation took 
Place on the twenty-first of March, 1849; 
and after that ceremony had been per 
formed, the following Speech was deli. 
vered. 

en, is to return 


you my thanks for the honor which 
you have conferred on me, You well 
know that’ it was w oly unsolicited ; 
andIcan assure you that it was wholl: 
unexpected. I may add that, if I had 
been invited to become a candidate for 
your suffrages, I should Tespectfully 
have declined the invitation, My pre- 
decessor, whom I am go 


Mx first duty, Gentlem: 


mable a gentleman and s0 
da scholar as Colonel 


forward to dis-. 
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Mure. But Colonel Mure felt: last year 
that it was not for him, and I now feel 
that it is not for me, to question the 
propriety of your decision on a point of 
which, by the constitution .of your 
body, you are the judges. I therefore 
gratefully accept the office to which I 
have been called, fully purposing to 
use whatever powers belong to it with a 
single view to the welfare and credit of 
» your society. 

I.am not using a mere phrase of 
course, when I say that the feelings 
with which I bear a part in the cere- 
mony of this day are s&ch as I find it 
difficult to utter in words.‘ I do not 
think it strange that, when that great 
master of eloquence, Edmund Burke, 


stood wher’ I now stand, he faltered | g 


sand remained mute. Doubtless the 
multitude of thoughts which rushed 
jnto his mind was such as even he 
could not easily arrange or express. 
In truth there are few spectacles more 
striking or affecting than that which a 
great historical place of education pre- 
sents on a solemn public day. There 
is something strangely interesting in 
the contrast between the yenerable an- | 
tiquity of the body and the fresh and 
ardent youth of the great majority of 
the members. Recollections and hopes 
crowd upon us together. ‘The past and 
the future are at once brought close to 
us. Our thoughts wander back to the 
time when the foundations of this an- 
cient building were laid, and forward to 
the time when those whom it is our of- 
ind, to teach will be the 


fice to guide an t 
guides and teacHers of our posterity. 


On the present ‘occasion we may, Witl 
peculiar. propriety, give such thoughts 
their course. For it has chanced that 
my magistracy has fallea on a great 
secular epoch. This is_ the four hun— 
dredth year of the existence of your 
University. At such jubilees, jubilees 
of which no jndividual sees more than 
one, it is natugal, and it is good, that a 
society like this, a society ‘which sur- 
yives all the transitory parts of which it 
js composed, 4 society which has a cor- 

rate existence and a.perpetual sac- 
should review its annals, shoul 
he stages of its growth from 
turity, and should try to 


cession, 
retrace t 
infaney to ma! 


find, in the experience of generations 
which have passed away, lessons which 
may be profitable to generations yet 
unborn. : 
The retrospect is full of interest and 
instruction. Perhaps it may be doubted 
whether, since the Christian era, 
there hag been any point of time more 
impé@rtant to the highest interests of 
manfind than that at which the exist- 
ence of your University commenced. 
It was at the moment of a great des- 
truction and of a great creation. Your 
society was instituted just before the 
empire of the East perished; that 
strange empire which, dragging on a 
languid life through the great age of 
darkness, connected together the two 
reat ages of light; that empire which, 
adding nothing to our stores of know- 
ledge, and producing not one man great 
in letters, in science, or in art, yet pre- 
seryed, in the midst of barbarism, 
those masterpieces of Attic genius which 
the highest minds still contem late, 
and long will contemplate, with admir- 
ing despair. Atid at that very time, 
while the fanatical Moslem were plun- 
dering the churches und palaces of Con- 
stantinople, breaking in pieces Grecian 
sculptures, and giving to the flames 
piles of Grecian eloquence, a few hum- 
ble German artisans, who little knew 
that they were calling into existence a 
power far mightier than that of the 
yictorious Sultan, were busied in cutting 
and setting the first types. The Uni- 
yersity came into existence just in time 
to witness the disappearance of the last 
trace of the Roman empire, and to 


h| witness the publication of the earliest 


printed book. 

‘At this conjuncture, a conjuncture of 
unrivalled interest in the history of 
letters, a man, never to be mentioned 
without reverence by every lover of 
letters, held the highest place in Eu- 
rope. Our just attachment to that 
Protestant faith to which our country 
owes so much must not prevent us from. 
paying the tribute which, on this occa- 
sion, and in this place, justice and gra- 
titade demand, to the founder of the 


id| University of Glasgow; the greatest of 


the restorers of learning, Pope Nicholas 
the Fifth. He had Satay tei “an 
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mon people; but his abilities 
his, erudition had early attracted the 
notice of the great. He had studied 
much and travelled far. He had visited 
Britain, which, in wealth and refine- 
ment, was to his native Tuseany what 
the back settlements of America now 
are to Britain. He had liyedswith the 
erchant princes of Florence, those 
men who first ennobled trade by mak- 
ing trade the ally of philosophy, of elo- 
quence, and of taste. It was he who, 
under the protection of the munificent 
and discerning Cosmo, arranged the 
first public library that modern Eu- 
rope possessed. From Privacy your 
founder rose to a throne; but on the 


throne he never forgot the studies which | I 
had been his delight in privacy. He] h: 


was the centre of an illustrious group, 
composed partly of the last great scho- 
lars of Greece, and partly of the first 
great scholars of Italy, Theodore Gaza 
and George of Trebizond, Bessarion 
und Filelfo, Marsilio Ficino and Poggio 
Braeciolini. By him was founded the 
Vatican library, then and long after 
the most precious and the most exten- 
Sle collection of books in the world. 
By him were carefully preseryed the 
most valuable intellectual 
which had been Snatched from the 
wreck of the Byzantine empire. Hig 
gents were to be found everywhere, 
in the bazaars of the farthest 
in the monasteries of the farthest West, 


purchasing 


department 
»to him as history. By him were intro- 
aueed to the knowledge of Western 
Europe two 
dels of historical composition, the work 


dides, By him, too, our ancestors were 
made acquainted with the grace- 

ul and lucid simplicity of Xenophon 
the manly Good sense of Poly- 


It was while he Was occupied with 
cares like these that his attention was 


called to the intellectual wants of this 


bius, 


treasures | h: 
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and region, a 


region now swarming with 
Population, rich with culture, and re- 
sounding with the clang of machinery, 
a xegion which now sends forth flects 
laden with its admirable fabrics to the 
lands of which, in his days, no geogra- 
pher had eyer heard, then a wild, a 
poor, a half barbarous tract, lying on 
the utmost yerge of the known world. 
He gave his ‘sanction to the plan of 
establishing a University at Glasgow, © 
and bestowed on the new seat of learn- 
ing all the rivileges which belonged 
to the University of Bologna. I can 
conceive that pitying smile passed 
over his face as he named Bologna and 
. At Bologna he had 


posterity 
temples, and which 
Patronage to arts and letters, Glasgow 


I, a rude town, a town, as he would 


ampania a land of beggars, and can 


Nor is it beyond the Power of human 

fad energy, developed by 
(0m, to turn ste- 
ial marshes into 
Enlightened as 
ttle knew that he 
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the stages of this great change in hud 
man affuirs. * 

The review shall be short. Indeed I 
cannot do better than pass rapidly from 
century to century. Look at the world, 
then, a hundred years after the seal of 
Nicholas had been affixed to the in- 
strument which called your College into 
existence. We find Europe, we find 
Scotland especially, in the agonies of 
that great revolution which we empha- 
tically call the Reformation. The libe- 
ral patronage which Nicholas, and men 
like Nicholas, had given,to learning, and 
of which the establishment of this seat 
of learning is not the least remarkable 
instance, had produced an effect Ww) ich 
they had never contemplated. Igno- 


rance was ‘the talisman on,which their} pe 


power depended; and that talisman 
they had themselves broken. They 
hud called in Knowledge as @ handmuid 
to decorate Superstition, and, their error 
produced its natural effect, I need not 
tell you what a part the votaries of 
classical learning, and especially the 
voturies of Greek learning, the Huma- 
nists, as they were then called, bore in 
the great movement 2; ainst spiritual 
tyranny. “They formed, in fact, the 
vanguard of that moyement. _ Every 
one of the chief Reformers—I do. not 
at this moment remember a single ex- 
ception—was & Humanist. Almost 
every eminent Humanist in the north 
of Europe was, according to the mea- 
sure of his uprightness und courage, & 
Reformer, Ina Scottish University 
need hardly mention the names of 
Knox, of Buchanan, of Melville, of Se- 
eretary Maitland. In truth, minds 
daily nourished with the best literature 
of Greece and Rome necessarily grew 
too strong to be tramfelled by the 
cobwebs of the seholast 

the influence of such minds was now 
rapidly felt by the whole community ; 
for the inyention of printing 4a 
brought books within the reach even 
of yeomen and Of artisans, From the 
Mediterranean to the Frozen Sea, there- 
fore, the public mind was everywhere 
jn a ferment; and nowhere was the fer- 
jnent greater than in Scotland. It was 
in the midst of martyrdoms and pro- 
scriptions, in the midst of a warbetween 


ie divinity; and | o 


dj century, a cen’ 
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power and truth, that the first century 


of the existence of your Universi! 
closed. J eae 

Pass another hundred years; and we 
are in the midst of another revolution. 
The war between Popery and Protes- 
tantism had, in thisisland, been termi- 
nated by the victory of Protestantism. 
But,from that war another war had 
sprung, the war between Prelacy and 
Puritanism. The hostile religious sects 
were allied, intermingled, confounded, 
with hostile political parties. The mo- 
narchical element of the constitution 
yas an object of almost exclusive devo- 
tion to the Prelatist. The popular ele- 
ment of the constitution was especially 
dear to the Puritan. At length an ap- 
al was made to the sword. Puri- 
tanism triumphed ; but Puritanism was 
already divided against itself, Inde- 
pendency and Republicanism were on 
one side, Presbyterianism and limited 
Monarchy on the other. It was in the 
very darkest part of that dayk time, it 
was in the midst, of battles, sieges, und 
executions, it was when the whole world 
was still aghast at the awful spectacle 
of a British King standing before a 
judgment seat, and laying his neck on 
‘a block, it was wen the mangled re- 
mains of the Duke of Hamilton had 
just been laid in the tomb of his house, 
it was when the head of the Marquess 
of Montrose had just been fixed on the 
olbooth of Edinburgh, that your Uni- 
yersity completed her second century. 

‘A hundred years more ; and we have 
at length reached the beginning of @ 
happier period. Our civil and religious 
libertics had indeed been bought with 
a fearful price. But they had been 
bought. ‘The pric’ had been paid, The | 
last battle had been fought on British ~ 
ground. ‘The last. black seaffold had 
been set up on Tower ill. The evil 
days were over. A bright and tranquil 
tury of religious tolera- 
tion, of domestic peare, of temperate 
freedom, of. equal justice, was begin- 
ning. That century is now closing. 
When we compare it with any equally 
fong period in the history of any other 
great society, we shall find abundant 
cause for thankfulnesy, to the Giver of 
all good. Nor is there any place in the 
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whole kingdom better fitted to excite youth. The hurricane, which has re- 


this feeling than the place where we 
are now assembled. For in the whole 
kingdom we shall find no district in 
which the progress of trade, of mann- 
factures, of wealth, andof the arts of life, 
has been more rapid than in Clydes- 
dale. Your University has partaken 
largely of the prosperity of thisgcity 
and of the surrounding region. The 
Security, the tranquillity, the liberty, 
-avhich have been propitious to the in- 
dustry of the merchant and of the manu- 
facturer, have been also propitious to 
the industry of the scholar. To the last 
century belong most of the names of 
which you justly boast. The time would 
fuil me if I attempted to do justice to 
the memory of all the, illustrious men 
who, during that period, taught or 
learned wisdom within these uncient 
walls; geometricians, anatomists, ju- 
rists, philologists, metaphysicians, po- 
ets: Simpson and Hunter, Millar and 
Young, Reid and Stewart; Campbell, 
whose coffin was lately borne to a grave 
in that renowned transept which con- 
tains the dust of Chaucer, of Spenser, 
and of Dryden ; Black, whose discove. 
ries form an era in the history of che- 
mical scierice; Adam smith, the greatest 
of all the masters of political science ; 
James Watt, who perhaps did more 


than any single man has done, since the | d: 


New Atlantis of Bacon was written, to 
accomplish that glorious prophecy. We 
now speak the Junguage of humility 
when we ‘say that the University of 
Glasgow need not fear a comparison 
with the University of Bologna. 

A fifth secular period is about to 
commence. There is no lack of alarm- 
ists who will tell you that it is about to 
Commence under evil auspices, But 
from me you must expect nosuch gloomy 
Prognostications. I have heard them 
too long and too constantly to be seared 

y them. Ever since I began to make 
observations on the state of my country, 

‘ave been seeing nothing but growth, 
und hearing of nothing but decay. The 
more T contemplate our noble institu; 
tions, the more convinced Iam that they 
are sound at heart, that they have no- 
thing of age bug its dignity, and that 

their strength is sti]) the strength of 


cently overthrown so much that was 
great and that seemed durable, has only 
proved-their solidity. They still stand, 
august and immoyable, while dynas- 
ties and churches are lying in heaps of 
ruin all around us, + I see no reason to 
doubt that, by the blessing of God on 
a wise and temperate policy, on a policy 
of which the principle is to preserve 


is evil, our civil institutions may be 
preserved unimpaired to a late pos- 
terity, and that, under the shade of our 
civil institutions, our academical insti- 
tutions may long continue to flourish. 
I¢rust, therefore, that, when a hun- 
dred years more have run owt, this an- 


well of our country and of mankind, I 
trust that the installation of 1949 will 
be attended by a still Greater assembly 
of students than I have the happiness 
now to see before me. That assemblage, 
indeed, may not meet in the plaze 
where we have met. These venerable 
halls may ‘haye disappeared. My sue- 


cessor may speak to your successors in 
& more statel: 


been more glorious than the fourth. He 
will be able to vindicate that boast by 
citing a long list of eminent men, great 
masters of experimental Science, of an- 
cient learning, of our native eloquence, 
ornaments of the senate, the pulpit, and 
the bar. He will, I hope, mention with 
high honor some of my young friends 
who now hear me; and 

hope, be able to add that? 
and learning were not was| 


S to extend the empire of 

defend 
d religions liberty 
bigots, and to 


what is good by reforming in time what. “ 


cient Colleggwillstill continueto deserve . 
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defend the cause of virtue and order |gast stood in this yery place; a large 


against the enemies of all divine and 
human laws. 

Thaye now given utterance to a part, 
and to a part only, of the recollections 
and anticipations of which, on this 
solemn occasion, my mind is full. I 
again thank you for the honor which 
you have bestowed on me; and I assure 
you that, while I live, I shall never 

ease to take a deep interest in the wel- 
fare and fume of the body with which, 


by your kindness, I have this day become 


connected. 5 
A SPEECH 5 
DELIVERED Ag EDINBURGH ON THE 2ND OF 
fOVEMBER, 1852. 


‘At the General Election of 1852 the votes for 
the City of Edinburgh stood thus: 


Mr. Macaulay = - 


Ari Cowauljie Mc wNL Ce 
The Lord Provost. + + 1559 
tious oo a 4 
Mr, Campbell 686 


ond of November the Electors 
On thai in the Music Hall to meet the 
cm pntative whom they had, without any’ 


1 } 

itation on his part, placed at the head 
soles poll. On, this occasion the following 
Spoech was delivered. 


GENTEEMEN; 


T rHANK you from my heart for this 


kind reception. In truth, it has almost 
overcome me, Your good opinion and 

our good will were always very valu- 
‘able to me, far more valuable than any 
vulgar object of ‘ambition, far more valu- 
able than any office, however lucrative or 
dignified. In truth, no office, however lu- 
erative or dignified, would have tempted 
ge to do what I have done at your sum- 
mons, to leave again the happiest antl 
most tranquil of all retreats for the 
pustle of political life. Bit the honor 
which you have conferred upon me, an 
honor of which the greatest men might 
qvell be proud, an honor which it is in 
the power only of a free people to be- 
stow, has laid en me such an obligation 
that I should have thought it ingratt- 


tude, 2 
nimity, not to make ‘at least an effort 


to serve you. a 

And here, Gentlemen, we meet again 
jn kindness after a long separation. 
It is more than five years since I 


J should have thought it pusilla- |; 


part of human life. There are few 
of us on whom those five years haye 
not set their mark, few circles from 
wrhich those five years have not taken 
away what ‘can never be replaced. 
Even in this multitude of friendly faces 
T look in vain for some which would on 
this dey have been lighted up with joy 
and kindness. I miss one venerable 
man, who, before I was born, in eyil 
times, in times of oppression und of 
corruption, had adhered, with almost 
solitary fidelity, to the cause of freedom, 
and whom I knew in advanced age, but 
still in the full vigour of mind and 
body, enjoying the respect and gratitude 
of his fellow citizens. I should, indeed, 
be most ungrateful if I could, on this 
day, forget Sir James Craig, his public 
spirit, his judicious counsel, his fatherly 
kindness to myself. And Jeffrey—with 
what an effusion of generous affection 
he would, on this day, have welcomed 
me back to Edinburgh! Hg too 1s 
gone; but the remembrance of him is 
one of the many tiés which bind me to 
the city once dear to his heart, and still 
inseparably asSociated with his fame. 
But, Gentlemen, it is not only here 
that, on entering again, at your call, a 
path of life which I believed that Thad 
quitted for ever, I shall be painfully 
reminded of the changes which the last 


‘five years have produced. In Parlia- 


ment I shall look in yain for virtues 
which 1 loved, and for abilities which 
Jadmired. Often in debate, and never 
more than when we discuss those ques- 
tions of colonial policy which are every 
day acquiring a new interest, I shall 
remember with regret how much elo- 
quence and wit, hbw much acuteness 
and knowledge, how many engaging 
qualities, how many fair hopes, are 
buried in the grave of poor Charles 
Buller, There were other men, men 
with whom I had no political connec- 
tion and little personal connection, men 
to whom I was, during a great part of 
my public life, honestly opposed, but. 
of whom I cannot now think without 
grieving that their wisdom, their ex- 
perience, and the weight of their great 
names can neyer more, in the hour of 
need, bring help to the nation or to the 
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throne.. Such were those two eminent! great events, five years which havo left 


men whom I left at the height, one o 
civil, the other of: military fame; one 
the oracle of the House of Commons, 
the other the oracle of the House of 
Lords. There were parts of their long 
public life which they would ’them- 
selves, I am persuaded, on a calm 
retrospect, havé allowed to be fustly 
censurable. But it is impossible to 
deny that each in his own department 
saved the State; that one brought toa 
triumphant close the most formidable 
conflict. in which this country was ever 
engaged with a foreign enemy; and 
that the other, at an immense sacrifice 
of personal feeling and personal ambi- 
tion, freed us from an odious monopoly, 
which could not have existed man: 
years longer without producing fearful 
intestine discords., Lregret them both: 


but I peenliarly regret him who is’ 


associated ‘in my mind with the place 
to which you have sent me. I shull 
hardly, know the House of Commons 
without Sir Robert Peel. On the first 
evening on which TI took my seat in 
that House, more than two «nd twenty 
years ago, he held the Ifighest position 
among the Ministers of the Crown who 
sate there. During: all the subsequent 
years of my parliamentary service I 
scarcely remember one important dis- 
cussion in which he did not bear a part 
with conspicuous ability. His figure 
is now before me: all the tones of his 
voice are in my ears ; and the pain with 
which I think that I shall never hear 
them again would be embittered by the 
recollection of some sharp encounters 
which took place between us, were it 
not that at last there was an entire and 
cordial reconciliation, and that, only a 
very few days before his death, I had 
the pleasure of receiving from him 
marks of kindness and esteem of which 
T shall always cherish the recollection, 
But, Gentlemen, it is not only by 
those changes which the natural liw of 
mortality produces, it is not only by the 
Siccessive disappearances ‘of eminent 
men that the face of the world has been 
changed during the five years which 
have elapsed since we met here last. 
Never since the origin of our race haye 
there: been five years more fertile of 


behind them a more awful lesson. We 
have lived many lives in that time. 
The reyolutions of ages haye been 
compressed into a few months. France, 
Germany, Hungary, . Italy,—what a 
history has theirs been! When we 
met here last, there was in all of those 
countries an outward show of tran- 
quillity; and there were few, even of the 
wisest among us, who imagined what, 
wild passions, what wild theories, were 
fermenting under that peaceful exterior. 
An obstinate resistance to a reasonable 
reform, a resistance prolonged but for 
one day beyond the time, gave the 
signal for the explosion; and in an 
instant, from tne borders of Russia to 


y|the Atlantic Ocean, evetything was 


confusion’and terror. The streets of 
the greatest, capitals of Europe were 
piled ‘up with “barricades, and were 
streaming with’civil blood. The house 
of Orleans fled from France: the Popo 
fled from Rome: the Emperor of Austria 
was not safe at Vienna: There were 
pore institutions in Florence ; popu- 
‘ar institutionSat Naples. One demo- 
cratic convention sat at Berlin ; another 
democratic conyention* at Frankfort. 
You remember, I am sure, but too well, 
how some of the wisest and most honest 
friends of liberty, though inclined to 
look with great indulgence on the ex- 
cesses inseparable from revolutions, 
began first to doubt and then to despair 
of the prospects of mankind. You re- 
member how all sorts of animosity, 
national, religious, and social, broke 
forth together. You remember how 
with the hatred of discontented subjects 
to their governments was mingled the 
hatred of race to race and of class to 
class. Fo myself, I stood aghast ; 
and though naturally of 9 sanguine 
disposition, I did for one moment 
doubt whether the progress of society 
was not about to be arrested, nay, to be 
suddenly and violently. turned’ back ; 
whether We Were not doomed to pass 
In one generation from the civilisation 
of the nineteenth century to the bar- 
barism of the fifth. 1 remembered. 
that Adam Smith and Gibbon had told 


us that the dark ages were gone, never 
more to return, that modern Europe 
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was in no danger of the fate which | followed has not destroyed British li- 


had befallen the Roman empire. That 
flood, they said, would no more return 
* to cover the earth: and they seemed to 
reason justly: for they compared the 
immense strength of the enlightened 
part of the world with the weakness of 
the part which remained savage ; and 
they asked whence were to come the 
Huns and the Vandals who should 
*again destroy civilisation? It had not: 
oceurred to them that civilisation itself 
might engender the barbarians who 
should destroy it. It had not occurred 
to them that in theevery heart of 
great capitals, in the neighbourhood 
of splendid palacesgand churches, and 
theatres, and libraries? and musevfns, 
vice and igforance might produce arace 
eof Huns fiercer than those who marched 
under Attila, and of Vandals more bent 
on destruction than those who followed 
Genseric. Such was the danger. It 
pussed by. Civilisation was saved; but 
at what a price! The tide of popular 
feeling turned and ebbed almost as 
fast as it had risen. Imprudent and 
obstinate opposition to reasonable de- 
mands had brought on anarehy; and 
as soon as men had a near view of 
anarchy they fled in terror to crouch 
at the feet of despotism. To the do- 
minion of mobs armed with pikes suc- 
ceeded the sterner and more lasting 
dominion of disciplined armies. The 
Papacy rose from its debasement; rose 
more intolerant and insolent than 
before; intolerant and insolent as in 
the days of Hildebrand ; intolerant and 
insolent to a degree which dismayed 
and disappointed those who had fondly 
cherished the hope that the spirit which 
had animated the Crusaders and the 
Inquisitors had been mitigated by the 
lapse of years and by the progress of| 
knowledge. Through all that vast 
region, where little more than four 
years ago we looked in yain for any 
stable authority, we now look in vain 
for any trace of constitutional free- 
dom. And we, Gentlemen, in the 
meantime, have been éxempt from 
poth those calamities which have 
wrought ruinall around us, The mad- 
ness of 1848 did not subyert the Bri- 
tish throne. The reaction which 


berty. 

And why is this? Why has our 
country, with all the ten plagues 
raging around her, been. a land of 
Goshen? Eyerywhere else was the 
thunder, and the fire running along the 
ground,—a very grieyous storm,—a 
stor such ,as there Was ‘none like it 
sincé*man was on the earth; yet every- 
thing tranquil here; and then again 
thick night, darkness that might be 
felt; and yet light in all our dwellings. 
We owe this singular happiness, under 
the blessing of God, to a wise and noble 
constitution, the work of many genera- 
tions of great men. Let us profit by 
experience; and let us be thankful 
that we profit by the experience of 
others, and not by our own. Let us 
prize our constitution: let us purify it: 
Jet us amend it; but let ug not destroy 
it. Let us shun extremes, not only 
because each extreme is in itselfa 
positive evil, but ulso becayse each 
extreme necessarily engenders its op- 
posite. If we love civil and religious 
freedom, Set us in the day of danger 
uphold law and order, If we are 
zealous for law and order, let us prize, 
as the best safeguard of law and order, 
ciyil and religious freedom. 

Yes, Gentlemen; if I um asked why 
we are free with servitude all around 
us, why our Habeas Corpus Act has 
not been suspended, why our press is 
still subject to no censor, why we still 
haye the liberty of association, why our 
representative institutions still abide 
in all their strength, I answer, It is be- 
cause in the year of revolutions we stood 
firmly by our Government in its peril; 
and, if I am asked-why we stood by our 
Government in its peril, when men 
all around us were engaged in pulling 
Governments down, I answer, It was 
because we knew that though our Go- 
yernment wasnot a perfect Government, 
it was a good Government, that its 
faults admitted of peaceable and legal 
remedies, that it had never inflexibly 
opposed just demands, that we had ob- 
tained concessions of inestimable yalue, 
not by beating the drum, not by ringing 
the tocsin, not by tearing up the paye- 
ment, not by running to the gunsmi 
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shops to search for arms, but by the 
mere force of reason and public opinion. 
And, Gentlemen, preeminent among 
those pucific victories of reason and 
public opinion, the recollection of which 
chiefly, I believe, carried us safely 
through 
through the year of counterrevolutions, 
I would place two great reforms, fhse- 
parably associated, one with thememory 
ofan illustrious man, who is now beyond 
the reach of envy, the other with the 
name of another illustrious man, who 
is still, and, I hope, long will be, a livin, 

mark for detraction. I speak of the 
Great commercial reform of 1846, the 
work of Sir Robert Peel, and of the 
great parliamentary reform of 1832, the 
work of many eminent statesmen, 


among whom none was more con- | t! 


spicuous than Lord John Russell, ] 
particularly call your attention to those 
two great reforms, because it will, in 
my opinion, be the especial duty of that 
House of,Commons i 

distinguished favour, I have a Seat, to 
defend the commercht] reform of Sir 
Robert Peel, and to perfect arfd extend 


the parliamentary reform of Lord J, ohn 
Russell. 


With respect to the 
form, though I say it wil] be a sacred 


the year of revolutions and | F; 


n which, by your | D; 
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hen he spoke, he was standing for @ 
county. I quitted London in the heat 
of the elections. I left behind me a 
Tory candidate for Westminster and a 
Tory candidate for Middlesex, loudly 
proclaiming themselves Derbyites and 
reetraders, All along my journey 
through Berkshire and Wiltshire L 
heard nothing but the ery of Derby and 
Protection; but when I got to Bristol, , 
the ery was Derby and Free Trade 
again. On one side of the Wash, Lord 
Stanley, the Under-Secretary of State 
for the Foreign Department, a young 
nobleman of eat promise, a young 
nobleman who appeurs to me to inherit 
& large portion ofthis father's ability 
and*energy, hell language which was 
universully understood to inflicate that i 
‘e Government had altogether aban- 
doned all thought of Protection. Lord 
Stanley was addressing the inhabitants 
of a town, Mexnwhile, on the other 
Side of the Wash, the Chancellor of the 
uchy of Lancaster was haranguing 
the farmers of Lincolnshire; and, when 
Somebody took it upon him to ask, 
“What will you do, Mr. Christopher, 
if Lord Derby abandons Protection ? 
the Chancellor of the Duchy refused to 
answer a question sO monstrous, so i= 
sulting to rd Derby. “Twill standby 
Derby,” he said, “ because I knoW 


ry difficult. | that mews ie 
Indeed, I doubt whether we haye any Sa a will sand. By See 
Teason to apprehend a direct “attach ene» OPposite declaral 


upon the system now established. From 
the expressions used during the last 
session, and during the late elections, 
hy the Ministers and their adherents! 
T should, I confess, find it Utterly im: 
possible to drawany inference whatever, 
ihey have contradisted each other ; 
und they have contradicted themselves. 
Nothing would be easier than to Select 
from their speeches Passages which 
would prove them to be Freetraders, 
and passages which would prove th (aa 
to be Protectionists. But, in trath, the 
only inference which can Properly he 
drawn from a speech of one of these 
gentlemen in fuyour of Free Trad, 
js, that, when he spoke, he was standin 
for a town; and the only inference 


| these tactics 


hich can be drawn from the Speech of 
juother in fayour of Protection is, that, 


of two eminent person th likely to 
know the mind a3 Tons Derby on the 
Subject, go forth, und are taken up by 
less distinguished adherents of the 
Party, TheTory candidatefor Leicester- 
shire Says, “I put faith in Mr. Chris- 
while you see Mr, Christopher 

in the Government, you may be assure’ 
that agriculttire will be" protected.” 
» Which is really a 
Ir Hondon, I find the ‘Tory 
Gudidate Saying, “Never mind Mr. 
Wristopher, T trust to Lord Stanley. 
ay at realty Mr. ristepher know on 
esa secee He is not in the Cabinet: 

© can tell you nothing about it.” Nay, 
se ‘te carried so far that 
ee had formerly been for 
they stood % ted Protectionists if 
Sree for counties ; und Tories, 
always been furious Protee- 
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tionists, declured for Free Trade, withe 
out scruple or shame, if they stood for 
large towns. Take for example Lord 
Maidstone. He was once one of the 
most vehement Protectionists in Eng- 
land, and put forth a small yolume, 
which, as I am an elector of West- 
minster, and as he was a candidate for 
Westminster, I thought it my duty to 
buy, in order to understand his opinions. 
It is entitled Free Trade Hexameters. 
Of the poetical merits of Lord Maid- 
stone’s hexameters I shall not presume 
to give an opinion. You may all form 
an opinion for yourselyes by ordering 
copies. They may easily be procured: 
for I was assured, whgn I bought gine 
in Bond Street, that the supply on 
hand was still considerable. But of 


° the political merits of Lord Maidstone’s 


hexameters I can speak with con- 
fidence; and it is impossible to con- 
ceive a fiercer attack, according to the 
measure of the power of the assailant, 
than that which his lordship made or 
Sir Robert Peel's policy? On the other 
hand, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, who is now 
Solicitor General, and who was Solicitor 
General under Sir Robert Peel, voted 
steadily with Sir Robert Peel, doubtless 
from a regard to the public interest, 
which would have suffered greatly by 
the retirement of so able a lawyer 
from the service of the Crown. Sir 
Fitzroy did not think it necessary to 
lay down his office even when Sir 
Robert Peel brought in the bill which 
estublished a free trgde in corn. But 
unfortunately Lord Maidstone becomes 
ucandidate for the City of Westminster, 
and Sir Fitzroy Kelly stands for an agri- 
cultural county. Instantly, therefore, 
Lord Maidstone forgets his verses, and 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly forgets his votes. 
Lord Maidstone declares himself a 
eonyert to the opinions of Sir Robert 
Peel; and Sir Robert Peel’s own 
Solicitor General lifts up his head in- 
trepidly, an@ makes a speech, @p- 
parently composed out of Lord Maid- 
stone’s hexameters. 

It is therefore, Gentlemen, utterly 
impossible for me to pretend to infer, 
from the language held by the members 
of the Government and their adhe- 
yents, what course they will take on the 
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subject of Protection. Nevertheless, I 
confidently say that the system estab- 
lished by Sir Robert Peel is perfectly 
safe. The law which repealed the 
Corn Laws stands now on a much 
firmer foundation than when it was 
first passed. We are stronger than 
eveg in reason ; and,we are stronger 
thay ever in numbers. We are 
stronger than ever in reason, because 
what was only prophecy is now his- 
tory. No person can now question 
the salutary effect which the repeal 
of the Corn Laws has had on our 
trade and industry. We are stronger 
than ever in numbers. You, I am 
sure, recollect the time when a formid- 
able opposition to’ the repeal of the 
Corn Laws was made by a class which 
was most deeply interested in that re- 
peal; I mean by the labouring classes. 
‘You recollect that, in many large towns, _ 
ten years ago, the friends of Free 
Trade cane not venture to call meet- 
ings for the purpose of fetitionin; 
apainet the Chg Laws: a fear of . 
being interrupted by a crowd of work- 
ing people, who had been taught by a 
certain class of demagogues to say that 
the question was one in which working 
people had no fhterest, that it was 
purely a capitalist’s question, that, if 
the poor man got a large loaf instead 
of a small one, he would get from the 
capitalist only a sixpence instead of a 
shilling. I never had tho slightest 
faith in those doctrines, Experience 
even then seemed to me completely to 
confute them. I compared place with’ 
place; and I found that, though bread 
was dearer in England than in Ohio, 
wages were higher in Ohio than in 
England. I compared time with time; 
and I saw that those times when bread 
was cheapest In England, within my 
own memory, were also the times in 
which the condition of the labouring 
classes was the happiest. But now 
the experiment hus been tried in a 
manner which admits of no dispute. I 
should be glad to know, if there were 
now an attempt mude to impose a tax 
on corn, what demagogue would be 
able to bring a crowd of worn men 
to hold up their hands jn fayour o 
such a tax. Thus strong, Gentlemen, 
. RQ 
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in reason, and thus strong in numbers, 
we need, I believe, apprehend no direct 
attack on the principles of Free Trade, 
It will, however, be -one of the first 
duties of your representatives to be 
vigilant that no indirect attack shall be 
made on these principles; and to take 
care that in our financial arrangements 
no undue favour shall be shown tqany 
class, : A 
With regard to the other question 
which I have mentioned, the question of 
Parliamentary Reform, I think that the 
time is at hand when that question will 
require the gravest consideration, when 
it will be necessary to reconsider the 
Reform Act of 1832, and to amend it 
temperately and cuutiously, but in a 
large and liberal spirit. I confess that, 
in my opinion, this revision cannot be 
made with adyantage, except by the 
Ministers of the Crown. I greatly 
doubt whether it will be found Possible 
to.carry through any plan of improye- 
mentif we have not the Government 


~ heartily with us; and I must say that 


from the present Administration Ican, 
as to that matter, expect nothing good. 
What precisely I am to expect from 
them I do not know, whether the most 
obstinate OppositionSto every change, 
or the most insanely violent change. 
TfI look to their conduct, I find the 
@ravest reasons for apprehending that 
they may at one time resist the most 
just demands, and at another time, 

m the merest Caprice, propose the 
wildest innovations. And I will tell 
you why I entertain this Opittion, J 
am sorry tht, in doing so, I must. 
mention the name of a gentleman for 
whom, personally, I haye the highest 
respect ; I mean Mr. Wal: le, the Secre- 
tary of State for the Pins Depart- 
ment. My own acquaiftance with him 
is slight; but I know him well by 
character ; and I believe him to be an 
honorable, ‘an excellent, an able man, 
No man is more esteemed in private life: 
but of his publie conduct I must claim 
the right to speak with freedom; and T 
do so with the less scruple because he 
has himself set me an example of that 
freedom, and because I am really now 
standing on the defensive. Mr. Walpole 
lately made a speech to the electors of 
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@Midhurst ; and in that speech he spoke 
personally of Lord John Russell as one 
honorable man should speak of another, 
and as, I am sure, I wish always to 
Speak of Mr. Walpole. But in Lord 
John’s public conduct Mr. Walpole 
found many faults. Chief among those 
faults Was this, that his lordship had 
reopened the question of reform. Mr. 
Walpole declared himself to be opposed. 
on principle to organic change. He 
justly said that if, unfortunately, organic 
change should be necessary, whatever 
was done ought to be done with much 
deliberation anti with caution almost 
timorous; and he charged Lord John 
with having neglected these plain rules 
of prudence. “I Was perfectly thunder- 
struck when I read the speech: for I 
could not but 
violent and democratic change that 
ever was proposed within the memory 
of the oldest man had been proposed 
but a few weeks before by this same 
Mr. Walpole, as the organ of the pre- 
sent Government. Do you remember 
the history of the Militia Bill? In 
general, when a great change in our 
institutions is to be proposed from the 
‘Treasury Bench, the Minister announces 
his intention some weeks before, There 
is a great attendance : there is the most 
painful anxiety to know what he is 
going to recommend. I well remember, 


But 
what was his Reform Bill to the Re- 


Proposed to add 
to the tail of the Militia Bill a clause 
every man who had 
litia for two years 
ote for the county. 
mber ofe those voters 
e entitled to yote 
Y for counties? The 
is to consist of 
3 and the term of 


recollect that the most * 
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three hundred and twenty thousand 9) 
and in twenty-five years, four hundred 
thousand. Some of these new electors 
will, of course, die off in twenty-five 
years, though the lives are picked lives, 
remarkably good lives. What the mor- 
tality is likely to be I do not accu- 
rately know; but any actuary will easily 
calculate it for you. I should say, 
in round numbers, that you will have, 
when the system has been in operation 
for u generation, an addition of about 
three hundred thousand to the county 
constituent bodies ; thgt is to sdy, six 
thousand yoters on the average will be 
added to every county in England and 
Wales, That is suyly an immpnse 
addition. ,And what is the qualifica- 
tion? Why, the first qualification is 


“youth. These electors are not to be 


above a certain age; -but the nearer 
you can get them to eighteen the bet- 
ter. The second qualification is po- 
verty. ‘The elector is to be a person to 
whom a shilling a-day is an object. 
The third qualification is ignorance; 
for I venture to say that, if you take 
the trouble to observe the appearance 
of those young fellows who follow the 
recruiting sergeant in the streets, you 
will at once say that, among our labour- 
ing classes, they are not the most edu- 
cated, they are not the most intelli- 
gent. “That they are brave, stout lads, 
T fully believe. Lord Hardinge tells 
me that he never saw a finer set of 
young men ; and I have not the slight- 
est doubt that, if necessary, after afew 
weeks’ training, they will be found 
standing up for our firesides against 
the best disciplined soldiers that the 
Continent ean produce. But these are 
not the qualifications which fit men to 
choose legislators, A young man who 
goes from the ploughtail into the army 
is generally rather thoughtless and dis- 
posed to idleness, Oh! but there is 
another qualification which I had for- 
gotten: the *voter must be five feet 
two. ‘There is a qualification for you! 
Only think of measuring a man for the 
franchise! And this is the work of & 
Conservative Government, this plan 
which would swamp all the counties in 
England with electors who possess the 


Derby-Walpole qualifications; that is} 
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to say, youth, poverty, ignorance, a 
roving disposition, and five feet two. 
Why, what right have people who have 
proposed such a thange as this to talk 
about—I do not say Lord John. Rus- 
sell’s imprudence—but the imprudence 
of Ernest Jories or of any other Char- 
tist? The Chartists,,to do them jus- 
tice, would give the franchise to wealth 
as well as to poverty, to knowledge as 
well as to ignorance, to mature age as 
well as to youth. But to make a quali- 
fication compounded of disqualifications 
is a feat of which the whole glory be- 
longs to our Conservative tulers. This 
astounding proposition was made, I 
believe, in a very thin House: but the 
next day the House was full enough, 
everybody haying come down to know 
what was going to happen. One asked, 
why not this? and another, why not 
that? Are all the regular troops to 
have the franchise? all the policemen? 
all the sailors? for, if you give the 
franchise to ploughboys of twenty-one, 
what class of hqnest Englishmen and 
Seotchmgn can you with decency ex- 
clude? But up gets the Home Secre- 
tary, and informs the House that the 
plan had not been sufficiently consi- 
dered, that some 8f his colleagues were 
not satisfied, and that he would not press 
his proposition. Now, if it had hap- 
pened to me to propose such’a reform 
at one sitting of the House, and at, 
the next sitting to withdraw it, because 
it had not been well considered, I do 
think that, to the end of my life, Inever 
should have talked about the exceeding 
imprudence of reopening the question 
of reform; I should never have ven- 
tured to read any other man @ lecture 
about the cautioi with which all plans 
of organie change ought to be framed. 
T repeat that, if I am to judge from 
the language of the present Ministers, 
taken in connection with this solitary 
instance of their legislative skill in the 
way of reform, I am utterly at a loss 
what to expect. On the whole, what 
T do expect is that they will offera per- 
tinucious, vehement, provoking opposi- 
tion to safe and reasonable change, and 
that then, in some moment of fear or 
caprice, they will bring in, and fling 


on the table, in a fit of desperation or 
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levity, some plan which will loosen the 
ery foundations of society. 
% Tor my own part, I think that the 
question of Parliamentary Reform is 
one which must soon be taken up; but 
it ought to be taken up by the Govern- 
ment; and I hope, before long, to see 
in office a Ministry which will take it 
up inearnest. I dare say that you,will 
not suspect me of saying so from any 
interested feeling. In no case what- 
ever shall I_aguin be a member of any 
Ministry. During what may remain of 
my public life, I shall be the servant of 
none but you. I have nothing to ask 
of any government, except that protec- 
tion which every government owes to a 
fuithful and loyal subject of the Queen. 
ButI do hope to see in office before long 
a Ministry which will treat this great 
question as it should be treated. It 
will be the duty of that Ministry to re- 
vise the distribution of power. It will 
be the duty of that Ministry to consider 
whether sraall constituent bodies, notori- 
ously corrupt, and proyed to be corrupt, 
such, for example, as Harwich, ought 
to retain the power of sending members 
to Parliament. It will be the duty of 
such a Ministry to consider whether 
smull constituent Wodies, even less 
notoriously corrupt, ought to have, in 
the counsels of the empire, a share as 
Great as that of the West Riding of 
‘York, and twice as great as that of the 
county of Perth. It will be the duty 
of such a Ministry to consider whether 
it may not be possible, without the 
smallest danger to peace, law, and 
order, to extend the elective franchise 
to classes of the community which do 
not now possess it. As to universal 
suffrage, on that sulject you already 
know my opinions; and I now come 
before you with those opinions strength- 
ened by everything which, since I last 
Professed them, has passed in Europe. 
We now know, by the clearest of all 
Proofs, that universal suffrage, even 
united with secret voting, is no security 
against the establishment of arbitrar 
power. But, Gentlemen, I do look for- 
ward, and at no very remote period, to 
an extension of the franchise, such as I 
once thought unsafe, | believe that 
such an extension will, by the course 
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ef events, be brought about in the very 
best and happiest way. Perhaps I may 
be sanguine: but I think that good 
times are coming for.the labouring 
classes of this country. I donot enter- 
tain that hope because I expect that 
Fourierism, or Saint Simonianism, or 
Socialism, or any of those other “ isms’ 
for which the plain English word is 
“robbery,” will prevail. I know that 
such schemes only aggravate the misery 
which they pretend to relieve. I know 
that it is possible, by legislation, to 
make the rich poor, but that it is 
utterly impossible to muke the poor 
rich, But I believe that the progress 
of experimental gcience, the fre inter- 
course of nation with nution, the unre- 
stricted influx of commodities from 
countries where they are cheap, and the 
unrestricted efflux of labour towards 
countries where it is dear, will soon 
produce, nay, I believe that they are 
beginning to produce, a great and most 
blessed social revolution. I need not 
tell you, Gentlemen, that in those 
colonies which have been planted by 
our race,—and, when I speak of our 
colonies, I Speak as well of those which 
have separated from us as of those 
which still remain united to us,—I need 
not tell you that in our colonies the 
condition of the labouring man has 
long been far more prosperous than in 
any part of the Old World. And why 
is this? Some people tell you that 
the inhabitants of Pennsylvania and 
New England are better off than the 
inhabitants of the Old World, because 
the United States have a republican 
form of government. But we know 
that the inhabitants of Pennsylvania 
and New England were 


England were a: 
dominions of George the 3 
the Second, and George the 
we know that in Van Diemen’s Land, 
in New Zealand, in Australasia, in New 

Canada, the subjects of 
Te as prosperous as they 
could be under the government of a 
The real cause is that, in 
these new countries, where there is @ 
boundless extent, of fertile lund, no- 
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thing is easier than for the labourer to, 
pass from the place which is over- 
stocked with labour to the place which 
ig understocked ; and that thus both 
he who moves and he who stays al- 
ways haye enough. This it is which 
keeps up the prosperity of the Atlantic 
States of the Union. They pour their 
population back to the Ohio, across the 
» Ohio to the Mississippi, and beyond the 
Mississippi to the Rocky Mountains. 
Everywhere the desert is receding be- 
fore the advancing flood of human life 
and civilisation ; and, in the meantime, 
those who are left behiifd enjoy abund- 
ance, and never endure such privations 
as in old countries too often befall the 
labouring classes. Afid why has*not 
the condition of our labourers been 
equally fortunate ? Simply, as I be- 
lieve, on account of the great distance 
which separates our country from the 
new and unoccupied part of the world, 
and on adcount of the expense of tra- 
versing that distance. Science, how- 
ever, has abridged, and is abridging, 
that distance: science has diminished, 
and is diminishing, that expense. Al- 
ready New Zealand is, for all practical 
purposes, nearer to us than New Eng- 
Jand was to the Puritans who fled 
thither from the tyranny of Laud, Al- 
ready the ports of North America, 
Halifax, Boston, and New York, are 
nearer to us than, svithin the memory 
of persons now living, the Island of 
Skye and the county*of Donegal were 
to London. Already emigration is be- 
ginning to produce the same effect 
here which it has produced on the 
‘Atlantic States of the Union. And do 
not imagine that our countryman who 
oes abroad is altogether lost to us. 
Tuven if he goes from ‘under the do- 
minion of the British Queen and the 
rotection of the British flag, he will 
still, under the benignant system of 
free trade, continue to be bound to us 
by close ties. If he ceases to be a 
neighbour, he is still a benefactor and 
a customer. Go where he may, if you 
will but maintain that system invio- 
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\{ late, it is for us that he is turning the 


forests into cornfields on the banks of 
the Mississippi; it is for us that he 
is tending his sheep and preparing his 
fleeces in the heart of Australasia; and 
in the meantime it is from us that he 
receives those commodities which are 
produced with most advantage in old 
societies, where great tnasses of capital 
haye been accumulated. His candle- 
sticks and his pots and his pans come 
from Birmingham; his knives from 
Sheffield; the light cotton jacket which 
he wears in summer from Manchester, 
the good cloth cout which he wears in 
winter from Leeds; and in return he 
sends us back, from what was lately a 
wilderness, the good flour out,of which 
is made the large loaf which the British 
labourer divides among his children, 
I believe that it is in these changes 
that we shull see the best solution of 
the question of the franchise. We 
shall make our institutions more demo- 
cratic than they are, not hy lowering 
the franchise to the level of the great 
mass of the comfnunity, but by raising, 
in a tite which will be very short 
when compared with the existence of a 
nation, the great mass up to the level 
of the franchise. e 

T feel that I must stop. Ihad meant 
to advert to some other subjects. I had 
meant to say something about the bal- 
lot, to which, as you know, I have al- 
ways been favourable; something about 
triennial parliaments, to which, as you 
know, I have always been honestly op- 
posed; something about your Univer- 
sity tests; something about the cry for 
religious equality which has lately been 
raised in Ireland; but I feel that I caf- 
not well proceed? I have only strength 
to thank you again, from the very bot- 
tom of my heart, for the great honor 
which you have done me in choosing me, 
without solicitation, to represent you in 
Parliament. I am proud of our con- 
nection; and I shall try to act in such 
aramanes that you*may not be ashamed 
of it. 
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A SPEECH 
DELIVERED IN THE House or Commons oN 
THE Ist oF JuNe, 1853. 

On the first of June, 1853, Lord Hotham, 
Member for Kent, moved the third reading 
of a bill of which the chief object was to 
make the ests the Rolls incapable of 
sitting in the House of Commons. © Mr. 
Henry Drummond, Member for Strrey, 
moved that the bill should be read a hed 
time that day six months. In suppo: 
Mr. Drummond's amendment the following 
Speech was made. 


‘The amendment was carried by 224 votes 
to 123, 
I caxnor, Sir, suffer the House to pro- 
ceed to a division without expressing 
the yery strong opinion which T have 
formed on this'subject. I shall give my 
vote, with all my heart and soul, for the 
amendment moved by my honorable 
friend the Member for Surrey. I neyer 
gave a yote in my life with a more en- 
tire confidence that I was in the ri ht ; 
and I cannot but think it discreditable 
to us that a bill for which there is so 
little to be said, andl against which 
there is so much to be said, shduld have 
been permitted to pass through so many 
stages without a division. 
On what grounds, Sir, does the noble 
lord, the Member for Kent, ask us to 
make this change in the law? ‘The only 
ground, surely, on which a Conservii- 
tive legislator ought ever to propose a 
change in the law is this, that the law, 
as it stands, has produced some evil. Is 
it then pretended that the Jaw, as it 
stands, has produced any evil? The 
noble lord himself tells you that it has 
produced no eyil whatever. Nor can 
% be said that the experiment has not 
been fairly tried. This House and the 
office of Master of the Rolls began to 
exist, probably in the same generation, 
certainly in the same century, During 
six hundred yeurs this House has been 
open to Masters of the Rolls, Many 
Masters of the Rolls have sate here, and 
have taken part, with great ability and 
zuthority, in our deliberations, To 
no farther back than the accession of 
the House of Hanover, Jekyll was a 


0 | of evil which he ] 


‘ohn Romilly. Itis not even pretended 
that any one of these eminent persons 
was eyer, on any single occasion, found 
to be the worse member of this House 
for being Master of the Rolls, or the 
worse Master of the Rolls for being a 
member of this House. And if so, is 
it, I ask, the part of a wise statesman, 
is it, I ask still more emphatically, the 
part of a Conservative statesman, to 
alter a system which has lasted six 
centuries, and which has never once, 
during ull those centuries, produced any 
but good effect8, merely because it is 
not in harmony with an abstract prin- 
ciple? 

Ald what is thfe abstract principle for 
the sake of which we are asked to inno- 


fis Sir Charles Pepys, and finally Sir 


a 


vate in reckless defiance of ull the teach- ° 


ing of experience ? It is this ; that po- 
litical functions ought to be kept dis- 
tinct from judicial functions, So sacred, 
it seems, is this principle, that the union 
of the political and judicial characters 
ought not to be suffered to continue 
even in a case in which that union has 
lasted through many ages without pro- 
ducing the smallest practical incon- 
Yenience, “Nothing is eo hateful,” I 
quote the words of the noble lord who 
brought in this bill, “nothing is so 
hateful as a political judge.” 

Now, Sir, if I assent to the principle 
laid down by the noble lord, I must 
Pronounce his bill the most imbecile, 
the most pitiful, attempt at reform that 
ever was made. The noblé lord is a 
homeopathist in state medicine. His 
remedies are administered in infinitesi- 
mal doses. 


Proposes to remove 
Mathematicians say, 
With the immense mass 
eaves behind, 


vanishes, as the 
when compared 


Tt has been ag) 


member of this House, and Strange, and 
Kenyon, and Pepper Arden, and Sir 
William Grant, and Sir John Copley, 


ked, and ibl 
aeeiwiy, ae and very sensibly 
of the Rolls 


ou exclude the Master 
from the House, youshould 
not also exclude the Recorder of the 
City of London. Ishould be very sorry 
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to see the Recorder of the City of Lon- 
don excluded. But I must say that the 
reasons for excluding him are ten times 
us strong as the reasons for excluding 
the Master of the Rolls. Forit is well 
known that political cases of the highest 
importance have been tried by Recor- 
ders of the City of London. But why not 
exclude all Recorders, and all Chairmen 
of Quarter Sessions? I venture to say 
that there are far stronger reasons for 
excluding a Chairman of Quarter Ses- 
sions than for excluding a Master of the 
Tolls. Llong ago attended, during two 
or three years, the Quarter Sessions of 
a great county. There I constantly saw 
in the chair an eminent member of this 
House. An excellent ¢riminal judge he 
wwas, Had? he been a veteran lawyer, 
he could hardly have tried causes more 
satisfactorily or more expeditiously. But 
he was a keen politician: he had made 
2 motion which had turned out a Go- 
yernment; and when he died he was a 
Cabinet Minister. Yet this gentleman, 
the head of the Blue interest, as it was 
called, in his county, might have had 
to try men of the Orange party for riot- 
ing at a contested election. He yote: 
for the corn laws; and he might have 
had to try men for breaches of the peace 
which had originated in the discontent 
caused by the corn laws. He was, as I 
well remember, hooted, and, 1 rather 
think, pelted too, by the mob of London 
for his conduct towards Queen Caro- 
line; and, when he went down to his 
county, he might have had to sit in 
judgment on people for breaking win- 
dows which had not been ialuminated 
in honor of Her Majesty's victory. This 
is not a solitary instance. There are, it 
daresay, in this House, fifty Chairmen of 
Quarter Sessions. And tis is an union 
of judicial and political functions against 
which there is really much to be said. 
Yor it is important, not. only that, the 
administration of justice should be 
pure, but that, it should be unsuspecte 
Now I am willing to believe that the 
administration of justice by the unpaid 
magistrates in political cases is pure: 
ut unsuspected it certainly is not. It 
js notorious that, in times of political 
excitement, the ery of the whole demo- 


cratic press always is that a poor mun,| 


d.| judge, Lord Mans 
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who has been driven by distress to out- 
rage, has far harder measure at the 
Quarter Sessions than at the Assizes. 
So Joud was this cry in 1819 that Mr. 
Canning, in one of his most eloquent 
speeches, pronounced it the most alarm- 
ing of all the signs of the times, Seethen 
how extravagantly, how ludicrously in- 
consstent your legislation is. You lay 
dowft the principle that the union of 
political functions and judicial functions 
is a hateful abuse, That abuse you 
determine to remove. You accordingly 
leave in this House a crowd of judges 
who, in troubled times, haye to try per- 
sons charged with political offences; of 
judges who have often been accused, 
truly or falsely, of carrying to the judg- 
ment seat their political sympathies and 
antipathies: and you shut out of the 
House a single judge, whose duties aro 
of such a nature that it has never once, 
since the time of Edward the First, 
been even suspected that he or any of 
his predecessors his, in the administra- 
tion of justice, favoured a pohtical ally, 
or wronged « political opponent. 

But even if I were to admit, what I 


d | altogether deny, that there is something 


in the functions of the Master of the 
Rolls which makeg it peculiarly desir- 
able that he should not take any part 
in polities, I should still vote against 
this bill, as most inconsistent and inef- 
ficient. If you think that he ought to 
be excluded from political assemblies, 
why do not you exclude him? You do 
no such thing. You exclude him from 
the House of Commons; but you leave 
the House of Lords open to him. Is not 
the House of Lords a, political assem~ 
bly? And is it not certain that, during 
several generations, judges have gene- 
rally had_a great ascendancy in the 
House of Lords? A hundred years ago 
a great judge, Lord Hardwicke, pos- 
sessed an immense influence there. He 
bequeathed his power to another great 
field. When age had 
ur of Lord Mansfield, 
the authority which he had, during 
many years, enjoyed, passed to a third 
judge, Lord ‘Thurlow. Everybody knows: 
‘what a dominion that eminent judge, 
Lord Eldon, exercised over the peer 
what a share he took in making a” 


impaired the vigo 
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making ministries, with what idola- 
eons cahemation he was regarded by one 
great party in the State, with what 
dread and aversion he was regarded by 
the other. When the long reign of 
Lord Eldon had terminated, other 
judges, Whig and Tory, appeared at the 
head of contending factions. Some of 
us can well remember the first ten@lays 
of October, 1831. Who, indeed? that 
lived through those days can ever for- 
getthem? Itwas the most exciting, the 
most alarming political conjuncture of 
my time. On the morning of the eighth 
of October the Reform Bill, aftet a dis- 
cussion which had lasted through many 
nights, was rejected by the Lords. God 
forbid that I should again see such a 
crisis! I can never hope again to hear 
such a debate. It was indeed a splendid 
display of various talents and acquire- 
ments. There are, I dare say, some 
here who, like myself, watched through 
the last night of that conflict till the 
Jate autumnal dawn, sometimes walking 
wp and down the long gallery, some- 
times squeezing ourseives in behind the 
throne, or below the bar, to atch the 
eloquence of the great orators who, on 
that great occasion, surpassed them- 
selves, There I Sayp in the foremost 
ranks, confronting each other, two 
judges, on one side Lord Brougham, 
Chancellor of the realm, on the other 
Lord Lyndhurst, Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, How eagerly we hung on 
their words! How eagerly those words 
Were read before noon by hundreds of 
thousands in the capital, and, within 
forty-eight hours, by millions in every 
pirt of the kingdom! With what a burst 
of popular fury the decision of the 
House was received by the nation | The 
tuins of Nottingham Castle, the ruins 
of whole streets and squares at Bristol, 
proved but too well to what a point the 
public feeling had been-wound up. If 
it be true that nothing is so hateful to 
the noble lord, the Member for Kent, 
as a judge who takes part. in political 
contentions, why does he not bring in 
a bill to prevent judges from entering 
those lists in which Lord Brougham and 
Lord Lyndhurst then encountered each 
other? But no: the noble lord is per- 
fectly willing to leave those lists Open 


to the Master of the Rolls. The noble 
lord’s objection is not to. the union of 
the judicial character and the political 
character. He is quite willing that any- 
where but here judges should be politi- 
cians. The Master of the Rolls may 
be the soul of a great party, the head 
of a great party, the favourite tribune 
ofa stormy democracy, the chief spokes- 
mun of a haughty aristocracy. He POR 
do all that declamation and sophistry 
can do to inflame the passions or mis- 
lead the judgment of a senate, But it 
must not be in this room. He must go 
a hundred andefifty yards hence. He 
must sit on a red bench, and not on a 
green one. He must say, “ My Lords,’ 
and®not “Mr. Sjfeaker."” He must say, 
“Content,” and not “Aye.” And then 
he may, without at all shocking thee 
noble lord, be the most stirring politi- 
cian in the kingdom. 

But Tam understating my case. I 
am greatly understating it.” For, Sir, 
this union of the judicial character and 
the political character, in Members of 
the other House of Parliament, is not 
a merely accidental union. Not only 
may judges be made peers; butall the 
Peers Are necessarily judges. Surely 
when the noble lord told us that the 
union of political functions und of 
judicial functions was the most hateful 
of all things, he must have forgotten 
that, by the fundamental laws of the 
realm, a political assembly is the 
Supreme court of appeal, the court 
which finally confirms or annuls the 
judgments of the courts, both of com- 
mon law and of equity, at Westminster, 
of the courts of Scotland, of the courts 
of Ireland, of this very Master of the 
Rolls about whom we are debating, 
Surely, if themnoble lord's Principle be 
@ sound one, it is not with the Master 
of the Rolls, but with the House of 
Peers, that we ought to begin. For, 
beyond all dispute, it is mo: 
that the court aboy, 
stituted on sound 


olls goes wrong, 
ay correct his 
rrect the errors 
All these eon- 
rd overlooks. 
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He is quite willing that the peers shallg| 
sit in the morning as judges, shall de- 
termine questions affecting the property, 
the liberty, the character of the Queen’s 
subjects, shall determine those ques- 
tions in the last resort, shall overrule 
the decisions of all the other tribunals 
in the country; and that then, in the 
afternoon, these same noble persons 
«shall meet as politicians, and shall 
debate, sometimes rather sharply, 
sometimes in a style which we dare 
not imitate for fear that you, Sir, should 
call us to order, about the Canadian 
Clergy Reserves, the “Irish National 
Schools, the Disabilities of the Jews, 
the Government of Jndia. I do,not 
blame the goble lord for not attempt- 
, ing to alter this state of things. We 
cannot alter it, I know, without taking 
up the foundations of our constitution. 
But is it not absurd, while we live 
under such a constitution, while, 
throughout: our whole system from top 
to bottom, political functions and judi- 
cial functions are combined, to single 
out, not on any special ground, but 
merely at random, one judge from a 
crowd of judges, and to exclude him, 
not from ‘all political assemblies, but 
merely from one political assembly ? 
Was there ever such a mummery is the 
carrying of this pill to the other House 
will be, if, unfortunately, it should be 
carried thither. The noble lord, him- 
self, I have no doubt, a magistrate, 
himself at once a judge and a politician, 
accompanied by several gentlemen who 
are at once judges and politicians, will 
go to the bar of the Lords, who are all 
at once judges and politicians, will de- 


liver the bill into the hands of the|p 


Chancellor, who is at once the chief 
judge of the realm anda Cabinet 
‘Minister, and will return hither proud 
of huving purified the administration of 
justice from the taint of polities. 

No, Sir, no; for the purpose of 
purifying the*administration of justice 
this bill is utterly impotent. Tt wil 
be effectual for one purpose, and for 
one purpose only, for the purpose of 
weakening and degrading the House 
of Commons. This is not the first time 
fhat an attempt has been made, under 
specious pretexts, to lowerthe character 


1 | knowledge 
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and impuir the efficiency of the assem- 
bly which represents the great body 
of the nation. More than a hundred 
and fifty years ago there was a general 
ery that the number of placemen in 
Parliament was too great. No doubt, 
Sir, the number was too great: the evil 
requjred a remedy: byt some rash and 
shorgsighted, though probably well 
meaning men, proposeda remedy which 
would huve produced fur more evil than 
it would have removed. They inserted 
in the Act of Settlement a clause pro- 
vidinggthat no person who held any 
office under the Crown should sit in this 
House. The clause was not to tuke 
effect till the House of Hanoyer should 
come to the throne; and, happily for 
the country, before the House of 
Hanover came to the throne, the clause 
was repealed. Had it not been re- 
pealed, the Act of Settlement would 
have been, not a blessing, but a 
curse to the country. There was no 
want, indeed, of plausible anal popular 
commonplaces in,fuvour of this clause. 
No man, it was said, can serve two 
masters. A courtier cannot be a good 
guardian of public liberty. A man who 
derives ‘his subsistence from the taxes 
cannot be truste® to check the public 
expenditure. You will never have 
purity, you will never have economy, till 
the stewards of the nation are indepen- 
dent of the Crown, and dependent only 
on their constituents. Yes; all this 
sounded well: but what man of sense now 
doubts that the effect ofa law excluding 
allofficial men from this House wou 
have been to depress that branch of the 
legislature which springs from the peo- 
le, and to increase the power and con- 
sideration of the Hereditary aristocracy? 
‘The whole administration would have 
been in the hands of peers. The chief 
object of every eminent Commoner 
would have been to obtain a peerage. 
As soon as any man had gained such 
distinction here his eloquence and 
that he was selected to fill 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
f State, or First Lord of the 
he would instantly have 
tured his back on what would then 
indeed have been emphatically *he 
Lower House, and would have gone to 


the post of 
Secretary © 
Admiralty, 
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that chamber in which alone it would 
have been possible for him fully to 
display his abilities and fully to gratify 
his ambition. WalpuJe and Pulteney, 
the first Pitt and the second Pitt, Fox, 
Windham, Canning, Peel, all the men 
whose memory is inseparably associated 
with this House all the men of ose 
names we think with pride as wa pass 
through St. ‘Stephen's Hull, the place 
of their contentions and their triumphs, 
would, in the vigour and prime of life, 
have become Barons and Viscounts. 
The great conflict of parties would have 
peen transferred from the Commons to 
the Lords. Itwould haye been impos- 
sibie for an assembly, in which not a 
single statesman of great fume, au- 
thority, and experience in important 
affairs would haye been found, to hold 
its own against an assembly in which 
all our eminent politicians and orators 
would have been collected. All Eng- 
Jand, all Europe, would have been 
reading «vith breathless interest. the 
debates of the peers, and looking with 
anxiety for the divisions of the peers, 
while we, instead of discussing high 
questions of state, and giving a general 
direction to the whole domestic and 
foreign policy of the Sealm, should have 
been settling the details of canal bills 
and turnpike bills, 7 
The noble lord, the Member for Kent, 
does not, it is true, propose so extensive 
ud important a change as that which 
the authors of the Act of Settlement 
wished to make, But the tendency of 
this bill is, 
this House less capable than it once 
Was, and less capable than the other 
House now is, of discha: 
the most important duties 


of a legisla- 
tive assembly, 


gislative assem- 
his bill, seem to 


They argue as if the only busi- 

use of Commons was to 
turn one set of men out of place, and to 
bring another set into pluce; as ifa 
judge could find no employment here 
but factions Wrangling, Sir, it is not 
so. sere are extensive and Peaceful 
provinces of Parliamentary 


beyond all doubt, to make | C} 


rging some of| d 


id some of those/ 


very imperfect | it j 


emoved from the fields of battle where 
hostile parties encounter each other. A 
great jurist, seated amongus, might, with- 
out taking any prominent part in the 
strife between the Ministry and the Op- 
Position, render to his country most yalu- 
able service, and earn for himself an im- 
perishable name. Nor was there ever 
a time when the assistance of such a - 
jurist was more needed, or was more: 
likely to be justly appreciated, than at 
present. No observant man can fail to 
perceive that there is in the public mind 
a general, a growing, an earnest, and 
at the same time, I must say, a most 
sober and reasonable desire for exten- 
siva.law reform,, I hope and believe 
that, for some time to core, no year 


has left it open, 
the other House is 
open to all the other Judges who are 
not suffered to sit It is open to 
the Judge of the Admiralty Court, whom 
the noble lord, twelve or thirteen years 
8g0, prevailed on us, in an unluck 
hour, to exclude, Jn the other House 13 
the Lord Chancellor, and several retired 
Chancellors, a Lord Ch; 


ief Justice, and 
several retired Chief Justices, * 


the three Vice Chancello: 
Master of the Rolls about 
ebating : and we, as if 
already too weak for the 
our functions, are trying to 


ts, the ye 
whom we arg 
We were not 


nem in the 

; d digesting 
be under i ee it that we should 
licit confiden n cessity of placing im- 
aes and of °° 2 their superior wis- 
‘ ace stering, without amend- 


business far 
a 


t, any bare 
meni aye Which they may send us. 


Tot i 
that ating situation we are, I 
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grieve to say, fast approaching. I was 
much struck by a circumstance which 
occurred a few days ago. I heard the 
honorable Member for Montrose, who, 
by the bye, is one of the supporters of 
this bill, urge the House to pass the 
Combination Bill, for a most extraordi- 
nary reason. “ We really,” he said, 
“cannot tell how the law about com- 
Dbinations of workmen at present stands; 
ind, not knowing how the lawat present 
stands, we are quite incompetent to de- 
cide whether it ought to be altered. Let 
us send the bill up to the Lords. They 
understand these things* We do not. 
‘There are Chancellors, and ex-Chancel- 
lors, and Judges among them. No doubt 
they will do what is projfer ; and I sifall 
acquiesce in their decision.” Why, Sir, 
did ever any legislative assembly abdi- 
cate its functions in so humiliating a 
manner? _ Is it not strange that a gen- 
tleman, distinguished by his love of 
popular institutions, and by the jealousy 
with which he regards the aristocracy, 
should gravely propose that, on a sub- 
ject. which interests and excites hun- 
‘dreds of thousands of our constituents, 
we should declare ourselves incompe- 
tent to form an opinion, and beg the 
lords to tell us what we ought to do? 
‘And is it not stranger still that, while 
he admits the incompetence of the 
House to discharge some of its most 
important functions, and while he attri- 
Dutes that incompetence to the want of 
judicial assfstance, he should yet wish 
‘to shut out of the House the only high 
judicial functionary who is now per- 
mitted to come into it? 

But, says the honorable Member for 
Montrose, the Master of the Rolls has 
duties to perform which, if properly 
performed, will leaye him fo leisure for 
attendance in this House: it is im- 

rtant that there should be 2 division 
of labour: no man can do two things 
well; and, if we suffer a judge to bea 
member of Pagliament, we shall have 
oth a bad member of Parliament and 
a bad judge. : 

Now, Sir, if this argument proves 
anything, it proves that the Master of 
the Rolls, and indeed all the other 
judges, ought to be excluded from the 
‘House of Lords as well as from the 


ouse of Commons. But I deny that 
he argument is of any weight. - The 
division of labour has its disadvantages 
as well as its adyantages. In opera- 
tions merely mechanical you can hardly 
carry the subdivision too far ; but you 
may very easily carry it too far in 
operations which require the exercise 
of high intellectual powers. It is quite 
true, #s Adam Smith tells us, thata pin 
will be best made when one man does 
nothing but cut the wire, when another 
does nothing but mould the head, when 
a third does nothing but sharpen the 
point. ‘But it is not true that Michael 
Angelo would have been a greater 
painter if he had not been a sculptor: 
it is not true that Newton would have 
been a greater experimental philosopher 
if he had not been a geometrician; and 
it is not true that a man will be a 
worse lawgiver because he is a great 
judge. I believe that there is as close a 
‘connection between the functions of the 
judge and the functions of the daweiver 
‘as between anatomy and surgery. 
Would it not be the height of absurd- 
ity to lny? down the rule that nobody 
who dissected the dead should be al- 
lowed to operate on the living? The 
effect of such a divigion of labour would 
be that you would have nothing but 
bungling surgery; and the effect of the 
division of labour which the honorable 
Member for Montrose recommends will 
be that we shall have plenty of bung- 
ling legislation. Who can be so well 
qualified to make laws and to mend 
Jaws as a man whose business is to in= 
terpret laws and to administer laws? 
As to this point I have great pleasure 
in citing an authority to which the 
honorable Membeg for Montrose wu 1, 
I know, be disposed to pay the greatest 
deference; the authority of Mr. Ben- 
tham. Of Mr. Bentham’s moral and 
political speculations, I entertain, ie 
must own, 2 very mean ‘opinion > but I 
hold him in high esteem as 4 jurist. 
Among all his writings, there is none 
which Tvalue more than the treatise on 
Judicial Organization. In that excel- 
lent work he discusses the question 
whether a person. who holds a judicial 
office ought to be permitted to hol 
with it any other office. Mr, Bentham 
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urgues strongly and convincingly agains! 
pluvalities ht he admits that there FG 
one exception to the general rule. A 
judge, he says, ought to be allowed to 
sit in the legislature as “representative 
of the people: for the best school for a 
legislator is the judicial bench 3 andthe 
supply of legislative skill is in all so- 
cieties so scanty that none of it Gin be 
spared, if 
My honorable friend, the Member 
for Surrey, has completely refuted an- 
other argument to which the noble Jord, 
the Member for Kent, appears to attach 
considerable importance. The noble 


lord conceives that no person can enter 
this House without stooping to prac- 
tise arts which would ill become the 
gravity of the judicial character. He 
spoke particularly of what he called the 
jollifications usual at elections. Un- 
doubtedly the festivities at elections are 


Sometimes disgraced by intemperance, |] 
and sometimes by buffoonery; and I] H 


wish from the bottom of my heart that 
intemperance and buffoonery were the 
Worst means to which men, reputed up- 
right and honorable in private life, 
have resorted in order to obtain seats 
in the legislature. I should, indeed, be 
sorry if any Masterwf the Rolls should 
court the favour of the populace by 
playing the mountebank on the hust- 
ings or on tavern tables. Still more 
sorry should I be if any Master of the 
Rolls were to disgrace himself and his 
office by employing the ministry of the 
Frails and the Flewkers, by sending 

© emissaries with false names, false 
addresses, and bags of Sovereigns, to 
buy the yotes of the. No doubt 
t to be free, 
guilt, Dut from 
have not hitherto Mentioned the pre- 
Sent Master of the Rolls, J have not 
mentioned him because, in my opinion, 
this question ought to be decided by 
general and not by personal considera- 
tions, I cannot, however, refrain from 
Saying, with a confidence which Springs 
from long and intimate acquaintance, 
that my valued friend, Sir John Ro. 
milly, will neyer again sit in this House 
unless he can come in by means very 
different from those by whieh he was 


suspicion. | T 


to say that no person can become a re- 
presentative of the English people ex- 
cept by some sacrifice of integrity, or 
at least of personal dignity ? If it be 
so, we had indeed better think of set- 
ting our House in order. If it be so, 
the prospects of our country ure dark 
indeed. How can England retain her 
place among the nations, if the assembly 
to which all her dearest interests arg 
confided, the assembly which can, bya 
single vote, transfer the management of 
her affairs to new hands, and give a 
new direction to her whole policy, fo- 
reign and dofhestic, financial, commer- 
cial, and colonial, is closed against, 
every man who has rigid principles 
and a fine sense of decorum? But it is 
not so. Did that great judge, Sir Wil- 
liam Scott, lower his character by enter- 
ing this House us Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford ? Did Sir John Copley 
lower his character by entering this 
ouse as Member for the University of 
Cambridge? But the universities, you 
Sey, are constituent bodies of a very 
peculiar kind. Be jt so. Then, by 
your own admission, there are a few 
seats in this House which eminent 
Judges have filled and may fill without, 
any unseemly condescension, But. it 
would be most unjust, and in me, espe- 
cially, most Ungrateful, to compliment, 
the universities at the expense of other 
constituent bodies, am one of man 
members who know b expgrience that, 
& generosity and a dation of senti- 
ment which would do honor to any seat 
of learning may be found among the 
ten pound householders of oO 


en 8 ur great 
cities. And, Sir, as to the ete 
need we look further than to your chair? 


turned out, But, Sir, are we Prepared. 
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your character, and would have fell 
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comes in end goes out with the Gu- 


itself degraded by your degradation. | vernment: he is often a ber*of 
) . | vert 3 the 
‘And what reason is there to doubt that| Cabinet; and I believe that pis of 


other constituent bodies would act as 
justly and considerately towards a 
judge distinguished by uprightness and 
ability as Hampshire has acted towards 
you? fi 
Oné very futile argument only re- 
Mains to be noticed. It is said that we 
ought to be consistent; and that, hav- 
ing turned the Judge of the Admiralty 
out of the House, we ought to send the 
Master of the Rolls after him. I ad- 
mit, Sir, that our systein is at present 
yery anomalous. But it is better thata 
system should be anomalous than ghat 
it should bg uniformly and consistently 
bad. You have entered on a wrong 
*course. My advite is first that you stop, 
and secondly that you retrace your steps. 
‘The time is not far distant when it will 
be necessary for us to revise the con- 
stitution of this House. On that ocea~ 
sion, it will be part of our duty to re- 
consider the rule which determines what 
ublie functionaries shall be admitted 
to sit here, and what public function- 
aries shall be excluded. That rule is, 
I must say, singularly absurd. It is 
this, that no person who holds any office 
created since the twenty-fifth of Octo- 
ber, 1705, shall be a member of the 
House of Commons. Nothing can be 
more unreasonable or more inconveni- 
ent. In 1708, there were two Secre- 
taries of State and two Under Secre- 
taries. Consequently, to this day, only 
two Secretaries of State and two Under 
Secretaries can sit among us. Suppose 
that the Home Secretary and the Colo- 
nial Secretary are members of this 
House, and that the office of Foreign 
Seeretary becomes vacant. In that 
ease, no member of this House, what- 
sever may be his qualifications, his fame 
in diplomacy, his knowledge of all the 
polities of the Courts of Europe, can 
Le appointed. ® Her Majesty must give 
the Admiralty to the commoner Whois, 
of all her subjects, fittest for the Fo- 


~ reign Office, and the seals of the Foreign 


Office to some peer who would perhaps 
be fitter for the Admiralty. Again, the 
‘Postmaster General cannot sit in this 
House. Yet why not? He always 


all public functionaries, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer alone excepted, the 
one whom it would be most convenient 
to have here. I earnestly hope that, 
befoge long, this wholg subject will be 
takeg into serious consideration. As to 
the judges, the rule which I should wish 
to see laid down is very simple. I 
would admit into this House any judge 
whom the people might elect, unless 
there were some special reason against 
admitting him. There is a special rea- 
son against admitting any Irish or 
Scotch judge. Such a judge cannot 
attend this House without ceasing to 
attend his court. There is a speciul 
reason against admitting the Judges of 
the Queen's Bench and of the Common 
Pleas, and the Barons of the Exchequer. 
They are summoned to the House of 
Lords; and they sit there: their assist- 
ance is absolutely necessary @o enable 
that House to dscharge its functions 
as the hjghest court of appeal; and it 
would manifestly be both inconvenient 
and derogatory to our dignity that mem- 
bers of our body should be at the beck 
and call of the pe@rs. I see no special 
reason for excluding the Master of the 
Rolls; and I would, therefore, leave 
our door open to him. I would open it 
to the Judge of the Admiralty, who has 
been most unwisely excluded, I would 
open it to other greut judicial officers 
who are now excluded solely because 
their offices did not exist in 1705, par- 
ticularly tothe two Lords Justices, and 
the three Vice Chancellors. In this 
way, we should, I am convinced, greatly 
facilitate the important and arduous 
work of law reform; we should raise 
the character of this House: and I 
need not say that with the character of 
this House must rise or fall the estima- 
tion in which representative institutions 
are held throughout the world. But, 
whether the extensive changes which I 
have recommended shall be thought 
desirable or not, I trust that we shall 
reject the bill of the noble lord. I ad- 
dress myself to the Conservative mem- 
bers on your left hand; and Lask thém 
whether they are prepared to alter, on 
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grounds purely theoretical, a system springs from the people. For myself, 
which has lasted during twenty gene-| Sir, I hope that I am at once a Liberal 
rations without producing the smallest| and a Conservative politician; and, in 
practical evil. I tuen to the Liberal| both characters, I shall give a clear 
members on this side; and I ask them| and conscientious yote in fuvour of the 
whether they are prepared to lower the | amendment moved by my honorable 
reputation and to impair the efficiency | friend. 

f that branch of the legislature which 
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